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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
WORSE THAN ANY ’ISM 


T is probably impossible to con- 

vince the advocates of race sui- 
cide of the error of their way. Logic 
cannot touch them. Statistics make 
no impression upon them. Wit is 
wasted on them. They don’t give 
a hang for history or experience. 
Warnings not to tamper with na- 
ture don’t frighten them. They 
scoff at appeals to religion and the 
supernatural motive. They call 
themselves patriotic — pro - Ameri- 
can, pro-British, pro-French, pro- 
Whatever they happen to be, but 
they see nothing treacherous in 
their purpose to decimate the popu- 
lation of their “beloved country.” 
They may have heard of von 
Moltke’s bon mot to Bismarck, “We 
needn’t kill the French; they are 
killing themselves,” but they take 
no hint from it. To remind them 
of the teaching of the Infallible 
Church is only to 
elicit the blasphemy 
that every one is 
now his own infallible church. If 
we switch to the other extreme 
from the theological appeal and 


Reprobates 


quote Gilbert Murray’s argument 
from aesthetics, “I don’t do a vile 
thing because I don’t like the looks 
of it or the smell of it,” we get in 
return only the facile retort “de 
gustibus!” When statisticians show 
that the only race in Europe now 
reproducing itself is the Slavic and 
that in consequence the Slavs, espe- 
cially the Russians, will possess the 
continent by default of the Latins, 
the Germans and the Anglo-Saxons, 
we only elicit the flippant exclama- 
tion “O. K. by us,” for the birth- 
controllers are largely pro-Soviet— 
Communistic if not Communist. 
Nor can Lothrop Stoddard with his 
theory of “The Rising Tide of Col- 
or” frighten them. What does it 
matter to them if the Yellow Man 
or the Black Man inherits an earth 
vacated by the Whites? Even the 
terrible curse of the Gentlest of 
Men, “better a millstone around the 
neck” uttered against those who 
demoralize the young does not reg- 
ister with them. They think more 
of Margaret Sanger than of Jesus 
Christ. 
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Bernard Shaw referred to contra- 
ception as “reciprocal masturba- 
tion,” Theodore Roosevelt coined 
the phrase “Race Suicide,” but not 
even such vigorous epithets can dis- 
turb them. With nice-nasty hypoc- 
risy they call Onanism “Birth Con- 
trol.” In a word they are beyond 
reason, religion and common de- 
cency. They have reached the 
nethermost depths of degeneracy in 
which good is their evil and evil 
their good. They are beyond re- 
demption—reprobate. 


OWEVER, if there be still some 

resolutely charitable persons 
who would like to believe that the 
Sangerites are more ignorant than 
vicious, I recommend to them the 
article by William Thomas Walsh 
in this number of THE CATHOLIC 
Worip. “Plans for defense,” he 
says, “for economic reform, for so- 
cial security, panaceas of one sort 
or another for saving democracy or 
saving Western civilization; all 
these, as matters now stand, are 
futile and unnecessary. As futile 
and unnecessary as if a man on 
his way to end it all by jumping 
off the George Washington Bridge 
were to stop to telephone an order 
for his meals next week, or if he 
were to rent a house, to buy a car, 
to ask a woman to marry him. He 
won’t need a house, a car, or a wife 
if he jumps off the bridge.” 

Not since G. K. C.’s pseudo sol- 
emn solution of the problem “Only 
four hats for five heads, so cut off 
one head,” has there been a wittier 
one-sentence indictment of the stu- 
pidity of the birth-controllers. 


HAVE mentioned von Moltke 
and Bismarck. But “liberals” 
who think themselves living in The 
World of Tomorrow have only dis- 


dain for those who were stupid 
enough to live—and to die—in the 
world of yesterday. So let’s have 
something as nearly as possible up 
to date. On July 8th of this year 
Premier Daladier’s government was 
reported to be “putting finishing 
touches on a campaign for more 
babies.” It makes me think of two 
men who preceded Daladier, one by 
almost 2,000 years, the other by 
300. Augustus Caesar, who reigned 
in Rome from 27 B. c. to 14 A. b., 
tried to do precisely what Daladier 
is now trying to do. He didn’t suc- 
ceed. Rome was rotten and decay 
inevitable. Rome could have con- 
quered the northern barbarians, one 
tribe after another, 


or all together if the Augustus 
Romans of the days Caesar and 
of Augustus had  Daladier 


been as virile as the 
Romans of the time of the Tarquins. 
But the barbarians, children of Na- 
ture, observed the laws of Nature; 
they hadn’t learned the technique 
of degeneracy. The outcome of the 
conflict between savages and sophis- 
ticates is always predetermined. 
The second name that leaped to 
my mind is that of the man whom 
I quote in these columns almost 
every month, Axel Oxenstiern. I 
don’t know a great deal about him— 
Swedish diplomat, chancellor, mem- 
ber of the Council of Regents for 
Gustavus Adolphus, virtual ruler of 
the realm during the absences of 
the king in the Thirty Years’ War 
—and all that. But what first at- 
tracted me to this seventeenth-cen- 
tury Scandinavian was not his diplo- 
matic career but his famous apo- 
thegm “See, my son with how 
little wisdom this great world is 
governed.” There doesn’t seem wis- 
dom enough in Downing Street, the 
Quai d’Orsay, Berchtesgaden and 
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the Kremlin, pooling it all, to pre- 
vent a war that may be the last 
galvanic kick of the dying western 
world. Also, and worse, there seems 
to be not enough wisdom in the 
noddles of presidents, premiers, 
duces, fuehrers, diplomats, dic- 
tators, democrats (if any remain) 
to know how to deal with an evil 
more subversive than all the ’isms 
about which so great a pother is 
made nowadays. Here in America 
too many loud-mouthed interven- 
tionists are telling us that democ- 
racy must perish unless Nazism or 

Fascism or Commu- 


Again nism be put out of 
“How Little the way. Perhaps. A 
Wisdom” healthy democracy 


has nothing to fear 
from any form of dictatorship, but 
an unhealthy democracy needs no 
dictatorship to destroy it. Too true 
to need saying, but is anybody in 
Congress saying it? How many 
congressmen or senators are crying 
out against the moral decay of the 
nation, manifest in such symptoms 
as multitudinous divorces and the 
all-but-universal practice of con- 
traception? 

Our President easily and fluently 
damns this and that economic, po- 
litical, financial bugaboo; but in 
how many fireside chats has he told 
his worshipful listeners that “eco- 
nomic royalists” can do them no 
harm if they live their home and 
family life according to the laws 
of nature? It is not within his 
province? A civil official must not 
trespass upon the field of the mor- 
alist? Quite the contrary: a civil 
official who ignores or slights the 
moral element in political or indus- 
trial or financial life is no states- 
man. Theodore Roosevelt may or 
may not always have measured up 
to the stature of statesmanship, but 


he was not afraid to tell his fellow 
citizens that though no one else 
could ruin us, we could ruin our- 
selves. Why is Franklin D. mute 
about the one national danger that 
is to all others as cancer to a flea- 
bite? If not Franklin, why not 
Eleanor? She goes to more places 
and sees more people than even 
the incessantly peripatetic James A. 
Farley. Her newspaper column is 
read by more women—so they tell 
us—than any other syndicated ar- 
ticle. She is volubly articulate. 
Why couldn’t she start a crusade 
with pen and tongue to halt a 
scourge more devastating than tu- 
berculosis, carcinoma and polymio- 
litis combined? The suggestion is 
ludicrous? She is .on the other 
side? As a liberal she couldn’t ally 
herself with conservatives? But 
wouldn’t it be wonderful to find a 
liberal liberal enough to be now on 
one side and now on another, ac- 
cording to the merits of the case? 
I for one would like to see Mrs. 
Roosevelt’s column used for some 
more important purpose than “I- 
says - to- her-and -she-says-to-me” 
twaddle, or “I took a plane to Pitts- 
burgh and spent an hour with my 
dear friend Mrs. D. whose gardens 
are so beautiful.” 

I notice that two of her fellow- 
columnists in the New York World- 
Telegram predict that her refer- 
ences to matters of national and in- 
ternational importance will prob- 
ably become more frequent. Hey- 
wood Broun would approve and 
Westbrook Pegler disapprove of an 
incursion by the President’s wife 
into politics. A third opinion might 
be that if she does go in for jour- 
nalism in a serious way, she might 
use her pen and her prestige to pro- 
mote social morality. However, I 
admit that discriminating persons 
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in general hope that she will stick 
to the twaddle because she is al- 
most certain to be on the “ultra- 
advanced” side of social and moral 
questions. Ten to one she is for 
birth control. 


N France, it seems, they are wak- 
ing up to a realization of the dan- 
ger of depopulation. Too late. And 
they are dealing with it the wrong 
way, as politicians always do. They 
have formed a French Federation 
of Large Families. They are hold- 
ing a French Natality Congress. A 
ministerial committee has been cre- 
ated to work out a “code of defense” 
for the French family; the govern- 
ment is offering bonuses to parents 
of large families, providing non- 
interest bearing loans cancelled 
when the debtor has four children, 
giving reduced railroad fares to 
large families, and so and so on. 
All the usual patches, stopgaps, 
thumb-in-the-hole-of-the-dike tech- 
nique that politi- 
cians think of. All 
wrong, all foolish, 
all futile. It won’t 
work. It never did. The Roman em- 
perors couldn’t cure unnatural vice 
with bread and circuses, bonuses 
and dispensations. How can Dala- 
dier hope to succeed where Caesar 
Augustus failed? When the Empire 
went to smash, the Romans blamed 
the Christians. In fact they kept 
on blaming the Christians from St. 
Peter’s day to Tertullian’s, and 
from Tertullian’s to St. Augustine’s. 
There must always be a scapegoat, 
and the scapegoat is always inno- 
cent of the crime for which he is 
put to death. The Romans, com- 
mitting suicide, with their dying 
breath blamed the only people in 
the Empire who were living decent- 
ly, the Christians, and with Chris- 
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tians the barbarians who, though 
ignorant and savage, were neither 
so ignorant nor so savage as to do 
away with themselves. The Goths, 
Huns, Vandals, uncouth, uncul- 
tured, illiterate, left that folly to the 
wise, the enlightened, the advanced, 
the sophisticated. Mutatis mutandis, 
the same phenomenon recurs today. 
Aristocrats, intelligentsia, literati, 
college graduates; liberals, radicals, 
“forward-lookers” despise the poor, 
the simple, the God-fearing, God- 
loving common folk who have the 
sense and the decency to live natu- 
rally. 

Meanwhile, not in France or Eng- 
land, or America is there any one 
except those whom Bertrand Rus- 
sell calls “tyrants in long-black 
gowns” to rise and tell the people 
that the chief of evils is race-suicide 
and that only religion and the su- 
pernatural can cure it. No one ex- 
cept an occasional paterfamilias like 
our friend who writes “Babies, Not 
Bullets” in this number of THE 
CATHOLIC WoRLD. 


atin 
—_ 





THAT ELusIveE ALLIANCE 


| Fp month in these pages I pre- 
sented some comments on the 
pending British-Soviet alliance. It 
is still pending so perhaps a word 
or two more may not be superflu- 
ous. I have been curious to see how 
the project of co-operation with an 
atheist power would seem to the 
Catholics of England. 

I confess that I am to a degree 
disappointed. I had hoped for a 
thorough discussion of the question 
on moral grounds. I cannot of 
course claim to have read every line 
of every Catholic weekly and 
monthly paper in England. We re- 
ceive many of them here at THE 
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CATHOLIC WORLD, but after all there 
are limits to one’s time. But as far 
as I had time to read I didn’t get 
much comfort. 

Francis March, for example, in 
an otherwise excellent article in 
The Month on “That Russian Alli- 
ance” says in passing: “The moral 
question quite apart—for this has 
been treated at some length in the 
weekly Press—there are many rea- 
sons why we should think long and 
calmly before associating ourselves 
in any manner with the Soviet 
States.” Surely enough, he has as- 
sembled a good many reasons: to 


rely on Russia 
Russia in a would be to lean on 
Bad Way? a broken reed; disci- 


pline in the Russian 
army is poor; senior officers have 
been “liquidated”; junior officers are 
promoted too soon; 10,000 cadets 
have been commissioned before 
their studies were completed; Prav- 
da, the official Soviet paper, asserts 
that political commissars of the 
Lenin Academy are unfamiliar with 
the elementary rules of arithmetic 
and grammar, and that certain of 
them can scarcely read or write; the 
instructors are talking trigonometry 
before the pupils know geometry; 
“wreckers” are working in great 
numbers even in the schools for 
officers, teaching tactics that would 
produce disaster (it reminds me of 
the story of the English marine de- 
signer who made blue prints of a 
battleship that would turn turtle 
and left the plans where a Japanese 
spy would steal them); there is a 
political commissar in every Soviet 
regiment “interfering in the small- 
est details without understanding 
anything about them”; revolution- 
ary groups within the Communist 
ranks; leaflets appearing mysteri- 
ously from time to time, even in fac- 
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tories and offices, calling upon the 
people to boycott the present regime 
(just as in Hitler’s Reich); much 
sabotage, workers destroying their 
machines and peasants ruining a 
portion of the harvest. So the facts 
accumulate. We have heard them 
all before and from a hundred 
sources. Doubtless these things are 
important. But this sort of infor- 
mation is not exactly what we want. 
We wish to know whether the lead- 
ers of Catholic opinion in England 
are, or are not, resolutely opposed 
to a Russian alliance on moral 
grounds and for theological rea- 
sons. May a nation which has an 
established Church, and which en- 
courages religion, associate with 
one that is professedly atheistic and 
officially committed to the destruc- 
tion of religion? 


LACKFRIARS in an editorial de- 
partment entitled “Extracts and 
Comments” comes more nearly face 
to face with the moral phase of the 
question. The editor quotes “a 
prominent Catholic writer” who 
seems to have propounded the prin- 
ciple, “A nation that is fighting for 
its existence must seek help where 
it can, irrespective of religious, po- 
litical or ideological sympathies.” 
Very gently Blackfriars comments: 
“It is irrelevant to 


ask where this esti- Moral 

mable principle is Problem 
to be found .. . for the Real 
it entirely misses the Problem 


point. Whether Rus- 

sia may help us is more Russia’s 
affair than ours; our problem is 
whether we may help Russia, and 
that problem is not solved by solv- 
ing the problem as to whether we 
may accept Russia’s help.” I could 
wish that all Catholic writers and 
editors on this side of the ocean 
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and in England had so clearly stated 
the question, “Our problem is 
whether we may help Russia.” 

The London Tablet avoids a 
point-blank statement on the mo- 
rality of a British-Soviet Alliance. 
It talks around and around but un- 
like the music which in the popular 
song of a year or two ago, “Goes 
‘round and ‘round and comes out 
here” it doesn’t seem to come out 
anywhere. It says, for example, 
“When the British government 
judged it necessary to strengthen the 
hands of the Poles by giving them 
a claim on British help, a system of 
Eastern commitments was em- 
barked upon which inevitably in- 
volved approaches to the Soviet. In 
principle, such approaches and any 
resultant bargain are to be judged 
in the light of the special circum- 
stances.” 

“Judged in the light of the special 
circumstances”? I should imagine 
that Catholic moralists and Catho- 
lic editors would insist that “ap- 
proaches” and “commitments” and 
“bargains” should be judged in the 
light of fixed ethical principles. The 
late Holy Father laid down one such 
principle: it is forbidden to collabo- 
rate with Communism. Blackfriars, 
in the same number from which I 
have quoted, says that the extent of 
such collaboration is “not yet very 
clearly defined, but at least it is not 
easy to see how military alliance 
with the Soviet can be excluded 
from it.” I still am left wondering 
what the London Tablet thinks. 

The Tablet continues with phrases 
that to me at least seem ambiguous: 
“The British Empire and the Soviet 
have, indeed, one common interest, 
to provide a counterpoise to any 
rapid and violent German expan- 
sion at the expense of Germany’s 
immediate neighbours. But that is 
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a regional interest to be met by re- 
gional pacts. In the larger setting 
of the world it is an understatement 
to say there is identity neither of 
outlook nor of aim between the two 
systems.” I confess 

I find that sentence Guessing 
unclear. I admit or Hedging? 
myself too dull to be 

certain what the Editor of the Tab- 
let really has in mind when he talks 
of a “bargain to be judged in the 
light of the special circumstances,” 
and when apparently still speaking 
of the proposed British Soviet alli- 
ance, he speaks of “regional inter- 
ests” and “regional pacts.” 

There is yet more of similarly 
dubious statements: “Mr. Chamber- 
lain and Lord Halifax have to find 
the exact point to which they can go 
in order to secure Soviet co-opera- 
tion in war time, on behalf of Po- 
land and Rumania and the lesser 
Baltic States, without prejudicing 
British relations with countries 
much nearer and of extreme im- 
portance, who will shrink from us 
exactly in proportion as we seem to 
be lending ourselves to anything 
more than a strictly regional and 
limited defensive agreement for 
joint aid to third parties.” 

Perhaps it is the heat and the 
humidity of the New York summer 
that have dulled my intelligence. 
But stupid though I be, I still insist 
that the problem is not for Mr. 
Chamberlain and Lord Halifax to 
find the exact point to which they 
may go, but to determine first of 
all whether they may go to any 
point along the line of a military 
pact, defensive or offensive, with 
Russia. 

In other issues the Tablet con- 
tinues to discuss the practical side 
of the question: whether too high a 
price would have to be paid to Rus- 
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sia to persuade her to come into a 
triple alliance; whether a guaran- 
tee of protection to Latvia, Esthonia 
and Finland could be “implement- 
ed” in view of German nayal 

strength in the Bal- 


How Far tic; whether it isn’t 
With a unprecedented that 
Brigand? one party to a busi- 


ness transaction 
should commence negotiations by 
declaring that he must have the 
article no matter how much he has 
to pay for it; whether when the So- 
viet pact is concluded England may 
not find herself in possession of an 
“article of exceedingly doubtful 
value and quality.” All such ques- 
tions as these may be of primary 
importance to a secular or political 
journal, but is it unreasonable and 
intolerant to hold that in a Catho- 
lic paper they should be held in 
abeyance until the moral side of the 
problem is clearly set forth and defi- 
nitely settled? 


N a news column The Catholic 

Herald features a speech by Fa- 
ther Ryder, S.J., who has trained as 
a member of the papal Mission for 
Russia and has worked among Rus- 
sian exiles in Esthonia. “Russia,” 
he says, “is the biggest hoax on 
earth, and she has put it across 
wonderfully, just as she has put 
across the hoax about Spain. Those 
who have political notions need at- 
tach no material importance to an 
alliance with Russia though morally 
it may make a lot of difference.” 
Speaking again of the possible Brit- 
ish alliance with Russia he said 
that Russia would not have the 
least intention of backing up any 
agreement made. All the Soviet 
Union wanted was to get other na- 
tions fighting and then step out of 
the way. 
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S for Mr. Chamberlain, I fear he 

is not motivated by moral zeal 
in the present negotiations. His 
guiding principle would seem to be 
the one repudiated by Blackfriars, 
“A nation that is fighting for its ex- 
istence must seek help where it can, 
irrespective of religious, political 
or ideological sympathies.” As a 
matter of fact that’s what they all 
do. Orlando, if I remember rightly, 
confessed that Italy welched on her 
commitment to the 


Triple Alliance, “No Nation 
waited to see which Has An 
way the cat was go-__—_ Ethical 

ing to jump, and for Standard” 


self-interest joined 

England and France. Lloyd George, 
unless my memory is again at fault, 
told his people that England went 
into the World War not to save Bel- 
gium but to save her own skin. So 
it will be now. The “democracies” 
will ally themselves with an auto- 
cracy, a tyranny, if it seems ad- 
visable and there will be no con- 
sideration of the question of the 
morality of the act. 


fp 
> 





BoRAH’S INDIGNATION 


ECENTLY in the National Senate 
Mr. Borah, veteran non-inter- 
ventionist, made a fierce and fiery 
declaration to the effect that if we 
decide to take no part in the next 
war either as combatants or as ven- 
dors of war material to combatants 
we are acting quite within our rights 
and no European nation is privi- 
leged to find fault. Over there they 
still seem to be of the opinion that 
we played Europe false by not 
getting into the League, and now 
that the League is on the rocks 
(through our fault, of course) we 
shall continue to be traitors to all 
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that is high and holy if we do not 
join with the “democracies” to de- 
feat the dictatorships. They will 
not even allow us to ask a question 
or two: what is a democracy? Can 
an empire be a democracy? Least 
of all a third question: if Russia 
joins with France and Britain, will 
she at that moment cease to be a 
dictatorship and become a democ- 
racy? As I have said above, the 
discussions in the London Tablet on 
the Soviet alliance 
were not the clear- 
est statement in the 
world, but the Edi- 
tor did once speak out “clear and 
bold.” In the May 27th issue, 
he said, “Russia today is a despot- 
ism and a tyranny, true to the Asi- 
atic type.” But suppose, let us say 
in the middle of August or the be- 
ginning of September, Stalin capitu- 
lates and says to Chamberlain, ““We 
are with you,” will the English then 
cry to America, “Come and help two 
democracies and one tyrannical 
despotism”? Or will Mr. Chamber- 
lain say, “Thanks, but first you 
must turn democratic”? Pardon! 
for the moment I forgot, these and 
other questions we are not to ask. 
It is ours not to reason why, ours 
but to go over and die. Mr. Borah, 
oddly enough, seems to have small 
regard for the rules of the game. I 
say “oddly” because he is one of the 
veterans of the Senate, has been 
Chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee since 1924, and so 
should know better. Just listen to 
the outrageous heretic: “Mr. Presi- 
dent, the vote of the House of 
Representatives on the neutrality 
bill aroused great interest in those 
countries whose governments have 
long planned in different ways to 
direct or control the foreign policy 
of this country. There has been no 


Fierce and 
Fiery 
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exception in this matter as to dic- 
tators or so-called democracies. All 
alike have assumed that they could 
control, or at least affect, the for- 
eign policy of this Nation, and bend 
it to their selfish and sinister inter- 
ests.” 

Having gone that far, the old war 
horse ran wild. The bit was in his 
mouth and he dashed ahead, reck- 
less of whom he might trample un- 
der his hoofs. “In respect to such 
criticisms,” he said, “such excep- 
tional tirades, one might ask, ‘What 
is the difference between the dicta- 
tors and the democracies in Europe 
when questions touching interna- 
tional affairs are being considered? 
How would, or could, the United 
States distinguish in foreign affairs 
between these dictators and the so- 
called democracies? For illustra- 
tion, what was the difference in 
policy between the dictators and the 
democracies at Munich? . . . When 
it appeared to be in the interests of 
the dictators and the democracies 
to break treaties, to disregard all 
law, legal, moral, or divine, all prin- 
ciples supposed to obtain among all 
honorable and decent communities, 
what was the distinction? In what 
respect did they differ? Did the dic- 
tators and the de- 


mocracies disagree But Not 
as to the fact they Crazy 
were willing to de- 

stroy a helpless nation? Did they 


disagree as to how it was to be 
done? Was there anything consid- 
ered by all, or any of them except 
purely selfish interests? Did not the 
democracies, even at the suggestion 
of the dictators, go at midnight and 
serve notice on the President of the 
Republic of Czechoslovakia that the 
time had come for the dismember- 
ment of this republic—a nation de- 
nied a hearing, denied the slightest 
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opportunity for defense, to offer up 
its very existence, and to do so in 
haste, as one of the messenger de- 
mocracies had other matters which 
required its attention shortly.” 


R. BORAH blames particularly 

M. Bonnet, Foreign Minister, 
for the French attack upon the Con- 
gress of the United States: “He in- 
sisted at the very time the neu- 
trality bill was being considered 
that we abandon our traditional 
foreign policy, urged that it was the 
duty of the United States to become 
associated in the affairs of Europe 
and the conflicts of European na- 
tions, and to disregard henceforth 
the teachings of Washington and 
Jefferson and their successors and 
to follow the leadership and accept 
the noble principles born of the sub- 
lime deeds which now enshrine 
Munich in everlasting unforgetful- 
ness.” 

Obviously the veteran Idaho bat- 
tler was pretty well “het up.” But 
why not? With whom does it rest 
to say whether the United States 
shall be neutral or non-neutral, in- 
tervene or not intervene? Which- 
ever way we decide, will it not be 
our right, or if not our right, our 


privilege? Have we made a promise, 
a contract, a commitment to get into 
every European war or even into 
every European war in which Eng- 
land and France are concerned? 
Perhaps that war will not occur. 
As I write on the 

twelfth of July the The Right to 
headlines on the Live Our 
more excitable news- Own Life 
papers shout “Hitler 

Is Stopped.” Perhaps he is. Pray 
God he is. If he is, it means Peace. 
But even if he is not, was it right 
and proper of M. Bonnet or any 
other European to set the press 
barking at us because our Congress 
decided to stand by the principle 
upon which this nation was founded 
—aloofness from the ever-recurring 
conflicts of Europe? Mr. Borah was 
not beside himself. He is not in his 
dotage. He was quite right to be 
wroth over the insufferable inso- 
lence of Europeans who tell Ameri- 
ca that she has no right to mind 
her own business. More power to 
him, and may his wisdom prevail 
over the folly of those even higher 
in the nation who have already, 
with no mandate from the people, 
tried to commit us to a part in the 
next European blood-debauch. 
















THE DEATHLESS DRAMA 


By Joserpn J. REILLY 


N the summer of 1938 Orson 

Welles in an address before the 
National Education Association ex- 
pressed the opinion that the legiti- 
mate stage was done for, that the 
future lay with the movies. Vari- 
ous things including the excessive 
heat may have accounted for Mr. 
Welles’s gloom, a gloom which 
might seem unwarranted in the 
face of the fact that the Broadway 
season just ended had produced six 
striking successes, for one of which 
Mr. Welles himself was chiefly re- 
sponsible. But Mr. Welles as actor 
and producer occupies a point of 
vantage denied to the mere drama 
lover and wisdom rather than sum- 
mer heat may have inspired his dis- 
heartening prediction. If he proves 
to be right and if the movie dis- 
crowns her older and nobler sister 
she will still be unable to cancel 
the past and its enduring memories 
of certain striking plays and su- 
perb players whose performances 
Mr. Welles must be thanked for 
bringing vividly back to mind. 


In the autumn of 1901 while a 
sophomore at college I saw Henry 
Irving in the greatest role he ever 
played, that of Mathias in The Bells. 
It was the fashion to pronounce 
Irving “great but mannered” but to 
me his was a great name, the great- 
est then on the English-speaking 
stage, and I seized the only chance 
to see him that I was ever to have. 

The play was not long—a “one 
acter” by Conan Doyle was required 
to fill out the evening— but the 





genius of Irving made it a memo- 
rable thing. He played the part of 
an Alsatian innkeeper who in the 
stormy darkness of a Christmas 
eve fifteen years before the open- 
ing of the drama, robbed and mur- 
dered a wealthy Polish Jew and 
burned the body. Investigations 
proved vain; Mathias was not even 
suspected. Fortune smiled upon 
him; he was made Burgomaster 
and waxed wealthy. But his crime 
does not go unavenged. At unto- 
ward moments and utterly without 
warning the long-silent bells of his 
victim’s sleigh sound upon his ears 
coming as from a great distance, 
approaching steadily till they seem 
to be at his very door and then 
dying away again into silence. His 
life becomes an agony of apprehen- 
sion; even his dreams are haunted; 
some day he will lose control of 
himself and shriek out his secret! 
Finally on his daughter’s wedding 
night (what a dowry he gave her!) 
he dreams that he has been arrested 
on suspicion and brought to trial, 
that his secret is wrested from him, 
the death sentence pronounced, and 
the hangman busy with the noose. 
With a cry he wakes and struggles 
to his feet his hands fumbling at 
his throat. But his steps are un- 
steady, he falters like a man blind 
and suddenly with a great sigh 
sinks lifeless to the floor. 

The pinched face of Mathias still 
rises before me, the furtive glance, 
the haunted eyes that start with 
dread as the cursed bells break the 
silence, the sagging jaw, the body 
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that twists away as if from a de- 
scending blow and then becomes 
rigid with terror. So, perhaps, in 
Poe’s tale “The Pit and the Pendu- 
lum” the prisoner looked as he re- 
coiled from the unnameable horrors 
that yawned at his feet; so Oedipus 
when he heard the monstrous tid- 
ings of Jocasta’s suicide. Irving 
seemed embodied Horror and the 
effect was overwhelming beyond 
anything I have ever witnessed. 
You say that all this was melo- 
drama; that ghostly bells do not 
ring. But under Irving’s spell our 
disbelief was not suspended but 
banished utterly; we remained awe- 
stricken till the end—dand after. 
The Mathias we saw was trans- 
formed by Irving’s genius from a 
vulgar murderer into a symbol of 
the inexorability of retribution. 


In the early nineteen hundreds 
the interest in Ibsen had assumed 
the proportions of a boom. Mary 
Shaw was specializing in Ghosts 
and when the intelligentsia in Man- 
hattan were finally sated, somebody 
decided to bring “culture” to the 
hinterland. As a resident of the 
hinterland and a college senior with 
secret leanings toward “culture,” I 
decided to attend the performance. 
One of my intimates, now a distin- 
guished Judge, eager to escape an 
empty evening, inquired where I 
was going and on being told to 
Ibsen’s Ghosts asked, “What’s 
that?” “Come along and see,” was 
the cryptic answer. 

I am always glad I saw Mary 
Shaw in Ibsen’s Ghosts though the 
experience was a joyless one. As 
the play progressed the shadow of 
tragedy deepened and as it was evi- 
dently Ibsen’s intention that Os- 
wald should never have a chance 
the feeling of doom became almost 
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unbearable. What I still remem- 
ber after thirty-five years are two 
things: first, the moment when 
Mrs. Alving, overhearing from the 
kitchen the whispered admonition 
of Regina to Oswald and the be- 
traying crash of a chair as he at- 
tempts to kiss her, realizes in a re- 
vealing flash that in her son the 
sensualism of his father lives again; 
second, the imbecile cry of the 
stricken Oswald with which the 
final curtain falls. For a full min- 
ute nobody in that packed house 
stirred; we were not chastened by 
terror and pity; we were stunned 
and to this day I do not think of 
Ghosts as a legitimate tragedy but 
as a dramatized case history. When 
we got outside my friend offered 
the comment, “It was like looking 
into hell” and thereby pronounced, 
quite unconsciously, its condemna- 
tion as art. 

Since that night I have seen 
many of Ibsen’s plays, notably The 
Doll’s House with Nora played by 
Mme. Nazimova then newly arrived 
from Russia and amazingly adept 
at English, but I have never shared 
the adoration of his devotees. Un- 
like Shakespeare, whose glory it 
was to have “sought his characters 
from the highway of life,” Ibsen too 
often drew his from bypaths which 
the generality of men never trod. 


Reading medieval English plays 
I have always found a dull task, an 
endurance test for the most part, 
but I have been consoled by an 
abiding memory: in my senior year 
at college I saw Edith Wynne Mat- 
thison in Everyman. She was not 
long from England and her beauty 
and talent were winning her wide 
recognition. For some reason be- 
yond my surmise she invaded the 
provinces with this morality play 
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and revealed to the fortunate peo- 
ple who saw her why the fifteenth 
and sixteenth century audiences 
stood spellbound in some cathedral 
square wherein, on an inadequate 
temporary platform, such plays as 
this were performed. 

It took a little while for me to 
adjust myself to a bare stage, to 
so few actors, and to the thought 
that this play was an experience 
for those on each side of the foot- 
lights, for it was an attempt to 
breathe life into a drama four hun- 
dred years old whose chief charac- 
ter was the human species and 
whose subordinate figures were ab- 
stractions. What happened was not 
only a tribute to the talent of Miss 
Matthison but to the astonishing 
vitality of the play. I saw what its 
unknown author sought to make 
his medieval audience see: not ab- 
stract qualities such as virtue and 
good deeds, not an incredible be- 
ing who is all men, but myself liv- 
ing in my own world, a creature of 
appetites and desires, who must 
some day face, and alone, the in- 
escapable doom. What sermon can 
match it either in the fifteenth cen- 
tury or the twentieth? 

The great moment came when 
Everyman, summoned to die, makes 
the bitter discovery that none of his 
friends will or can go with him. I 
can still see him on his knees, the 
penitential scourge beside him, his 
petitioning hands upraised: 


“O eternal God, O heavenly figure, 

O way of rightwiseness, O goodly 
vision, 

Which descended down in a virgin 
pure 

Because he would Everyman re- 
deem, 

Which Adam forfeited by his dis- 
obedience: 
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O blessed Godhead, elect and high- 
divine, 

Forgive my grievous offence; 

Here I cry thee mercy in this 
presence. 

O ghostly treasure, O ransomer 
and redeemer 

Of all the world, hope and con- 


ductor, 
Mirror of joy and founder of 
mercy, 
Which illumineth heaven and 


earth thereby, 

Hear my clamorous complaint, 
though it late be; 

Receive my prayers.” 


The passion of the suppliant, the 
pitifulness of his state (of all men’s 
state) overcame me; I looked away, 
my eyes blinded with tears. 

It was in college that a professor 
of oratory first disillusioned me 
about actors. “Take Mansfield,” 
said he. “A very great actor but 
a limelight ‘hog.’ I’ve known him 
to make everyone else who shared 
a scene with him turn half away 
from the audience so he alone 
would appear full face.” Many 
years later I saw Mansfield as 
Alceste in Moliére’s Misanthrope 
but though he did nothing to justify 
my old mentor’s accusation, he 
dressed in a black so somber that 
the brilliant satins of the other 
players had the effect of giving him 
the spotlight. While in college I 
saw him in Monsieur Beaucaire 
which (as an undergraduate should 
do) I found enchanting. It was a 
ripping bit of unadulterated ro- 
mance, dashingly done and deserv- 
ing its success even though it vio- 
lated the character logic of the 
story by a happy ending. In those 
golden days I hated to have an 
actor, badly wounded or killed in 
his part, appear for a curtain call 
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for he broke the illusion and illu- 
sions were precious then. My friend 
of Ghosts, a confessed Mansfield 
“fan,” accompanied me. The high 
moment came at the end of the sec- 
ond act when Mansfield as Beau- 
caire, wounded in a rapier duel un- 
der his mistress’ eyes and exposed 
as no nobleman but a mere barber, 
presses his handkerchief against 
the telltale stain at his breast and 
bowing low, offers his disillusioned 
lady a rose. As she disdainfully 
refuses and orders her coachman to 
drive on, Beaucaire, weak from 
loss of blood but smiling bravely, 
sinks to the ground. The curtain 
feli to thunders of applause. “He 
won’t respond to that call,” whis- 
pered my pal; “he never does.” 
But he did and two members of the 
audience greeted him with resent- 
ful silence. “Hang it,” said my 
friend behind his hand, “I thought 
that at least one actor in America 
had sense.” 

A favorite role of Mansfield was 
Richard III. and though burdened 
by a large cast and elaborate set- 
tings he made one night stops at 
New Haven and Providence, re- 
cruiting his “supers” from Yale and 
Brown. One night at Providence, 
according to Professor “Billy” 
Phelps, a Brown man momentar- 
ily off stage and eager to see the 
complete action was peering out 
from the wings directly in the path 
of Mansfield who, in full armor, 
was answering his cue. Mansfield, 
notoriously high strung and quick 
tempered, removed the intruder 
with a well-placed lift from his 
royal and steel-shod foot. The out- 
raged student nursing his wrath till 
morning swore out a warrant for 
assault but before it could be served 
Mansfield had departed for Boston. 
The Providence Journal set the 
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town in a roar by printing the story 
with the caption, “Kicked by a 
King.” But the resentful student 
bided his time. The following year 
Mansfield appeared again in the 
same role, was arrested on the re- 
vived warrant, found guilty of as- 
sault, and fined $25.00, whereupon 
the Journal reported the affair with 
the caption, “What the Kick Cost 
the King.” 

One lucky Wednesday afternoon 
in February, 1905, I sat in the 
little Liberty Theater on West 
Forty-second Street to see a long 
cherished hope realized. Ada 
Rehan was a household name but 
though 


“Age could not wither her nor cus- 
tom stale 
Her infinite variety,” 


she had decided to give up the stage 
and was making a two weeks’ fare- 
well appearance in The School for 
Scandal. Miss Rehan played Lady 
Teazle and Mr. Charles Richman, 
Charles Surface. That sparkling 
comedy, those brilliant players in 
that meager theater, were like glit- 
tering jewels in a tattered case. 
But the actors seemed untroubled. 
To them the play was the thing and 
they presented it with the ease that 
grew from long intimacy and an 
abandon that reflected the high 
spirits of Sheridan himself. Like 
all the world I had read the play 
and knew its most famous scene 
by heart but on the stage it brought 
me to the edge of my seat. Bran- 
der Matthews used to insist that a 
true play is written to be witnessed, 
not read, and I realized that truth 
when superb actors, each revealing 
his thought in the tempo of his 
ejaculation, greeted the overturned 
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“CHARLES: Lady Teazle by all 
that’s wonderful! 

“Sin Peter: Lady Teazle by all 
that’s damnable!” 


I must confess that Charles 
Richman rather than Miss Rehan 
dominated the comedy perhaps be- 
cause gay, debonair, and dashing 
he had so perfect a foil in that 
gloomy hypocrite, his brother Jo- 
seph. On that glorious afternoon I 
was not concerned to recall that 
The School for Scandal was a per- 
fect instance of the lasting effects 
of Jeremy Collier’s assault on Res- 
toration Comedy (for nothing un- 
clean marred its brilliance) or that 
Sheridan’s seemingly spontaneous 
wit owed much to the care with 
which he treasured casual bon mots 
and repartee, confiding them to 
scraps of paper as soon as heard. 
I was glad to yield myself com- 
pletely to the greatest of eighteenth- 
century comedies played with 
charm and crisp urbanity and to 
congratulate myself on having seen, 
before it was too late, two great 
artists in their most celebrated 
roles. Three days later came Miss 
Rehan’s last performance and with 
her the great Augustin Daly tradi- 
tion passed into history. 


Otis Skinner was one of the 
greatest actors I ever saw. His 
genius was unmistakable and al- 
though he has been highly praised, 
he seems to me to have never had 
his proper due. It is twenty-seven 
years since I saw him as Haji in 
Kismet and I can still see him 
squatting in rags against the city 
wall with outstretched hand and 
still hear his whining plea: “Alms 
for the love of Allah.” But even 
more memorable was his appear- 
ance in The Honor of the Family 
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(dramatized from Balzac’s La 
Rabouilleuse) which I saw in New 
York in the spring of 1908. Skin- 
ner played the part of Colonel 
Philippe Bridau, retired, who has 
served under Napoleon and sud- 
denly takes it into his head to visit 
his old uncle Rouget. He finds 
him in the toils of Flora, his house- 
keeper, who is deep in schemes to 
get his money and although the 
Colonel comes on the scene late, 
seemingly too late, the duel between 
him and the harpy Flora is en- 
thralling. 

No other actor I have ever seen 
so impressed me with a sense of 
moral power as Skinner. No sooner 
did he appear on the stage than he 
dominated everything, without a 
gesture, without a word. Even 
with your eyes closed you would, I 
think, have felt his presence. 
He was like a magnet; your glance 
seldom left him, your interest 
never. There was no such thing 
on your part as a conscious respon- 
siveness nor did you go half way 
to meet him. Once the curtain 
rose, once that confident figure ap- 
peared, standing silent, his cane 
under his arm, his head with its 
huge beaver hat tilted back, he was 
irresistible and you were his cap- 
tive. Apart from his moral power 
Skinner had physical magnetism, a 
great gift, such as orators had who 
swayed vast audiences (Demos- 
thenes, O’Connell, Webster) whose 
mere presence was compelling and 
whose mastery had no essential 
connection with the thought behind 
their words. 

Thackeray’s canvas is so large, 
his characters so numerous, the 
sense of life he creates so opulent 
that his novels do not readily lend 
themselves to the limitations of the 
stage. Pendennis even with John 
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Drew as the Major I remember as 
an amorphous thing. Curiously 
enough however Langdon Mitchell 
succeeded in making an effective 
stage play out of Vanity Fair, nam- 
ing it Becky Sharp and providing 
Mrs. Minnie Maddern Fiske with 
the greatest success of her career. 
I saw the play when it was revived 
in the fall of 1909 at the Fifth Ave- 
nue Theater at Broadway and 
Twenty-eighth Street. The set- 
tings, the costumes, a perfect cast 
and the diction of a more impos- 
ing day combined to re-create per- 
fectly the atmosphere and color of 
English life of a hundred years be- 
fore, and to provide Becky, the 
scheming, adroit, resourceful, 
wicked, glamorous, irresistible 
Becky, with her proper milieu. 
Becky’s fortunes, you remember, 
rise under the magic of her dazzling 
gifts until, overplaying her hand, 
she is caught in the toils of her 
affair with Lord Steyne. Then the 
descent is steady. She is still re- 
sourceful, still gay, still as adept 
at fibs but no longer quite so daz- 
zling. The élan is there but its 
magic is ebbing and it is part of 
Becky’s genius that she refuses to 
be defeated but at each rebuff of 
Fortune wraps the soiled garment 
of her respectability about her a 
bit closer while keeping her head 
up and her eyes wide open. So 
Becky, so Mrs. Fiske, for it was 
Mrs. Fiske’s triumph that she was 
Becky. At every performance she 
seemed to have left the dull rou- 
tine of things behind and to have 
stepped into another sphere end- 
lessly thrilling, another life end- 
lessly fascinating. 

There were two great moments 
in the play, one dramatic, the other 
psychological. The first was Raw- 
don’s unexpected discovery of 
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Steyne and Becky: I still see her 
on her knees, still remember her 
sharp cry, “I am innocent, Raw- 
don, before God I am innocent” and 
the silence intensified by rage and 
despair which was his only answer. 
The second great moment was 
brought to a close by the final cur- 
tain: Becky is at the end of her 
rope; in arrears for rent, she has 
been ordered to leave and we see her 
kneeling before her portmanteau, 
packing up. In performing that 
task Becky in some mysterious way 
stands revealed: it is not so much 
that her frocks are sleazy, their 
ribbons crumpled, and her silver 
slippers tarnished, or even that an 
almost forgotten garment is re- 
trieved at the last moment from be- 
neath the bed; what we sense is that 
Becky is not nervous or anxious or 
despairing and yet that anxiety, 
nervousness, and despair are at her 
threshold, that she suspects it but 
pretends not to, that there is a 
trump card somewhere in this diffi- 
cult game, Heaven alone knows 
where at the moment, and that 
Becky’s star—and her genius—will 
win through somehow. And now? 
Becky hums a bit of song, a sad old 
song, a kind of sop to the three- 
headed Cerberus outside the door, 
then straps her portmanteau and 
gets to her feet. There is a light 
in her eyes... 

Outside the theater doors I found 
the noisy stream of Broadway life 
still flowing by, punctuated by the 
cries of newsboys and the clang of 
street cars. But it was an alien 
world; the real world, the world 
that had immersed me and made 
me a part of itself, lay behind. It 
was a bewildering transition, so be- 
wildering that it required a sober- 
ing effort of will to get things 
straight, to accept this dream world 
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into which I had returned for actu- 
ality and to consign the real world 
I had just left to make-believe. 
Verily, thought I, here is enchant- 
ment, the enchantment achievable 
only by a great dramatic artist. 


In the early winter of 1914 
Forbes-Robertson came to America 
to play Shakespearean roles in a 
farewell tour and I (then in Bos- 
ton) at once secured tickets for The 
Merchant of Venice, Merry Wives 
of Windsor, and Hamlet. Forbes- 
Robertson came so close to genius 
that at times it seemed to possess 
him. I had seen him in New York 
in Shaw’s Caesar and Cleopatra and 
when he came on the stage, his 
body lean, his face long and 
seamed, his eyes smoldering with 
the fire of intellect and passion, he 
seemed Caesar to the life. 

But I wanted to see Forbes-Rob- 
ertson in Shakespeare, especially in 
Hamlet for which he was famous. 
At sixty-one a man can scarcely 
hope to look like a_ university 
undergraduate but everybody is 
reconciled to what somebody once 
pointed out: that an actor when 
young does not know enough to 
play Hamlet and that when he does, 
he looks too old. Forbes-Robert- 
son possessed all that experience 
and rich talents could give him; as 
you watched him play you had a 
sense of his spiritual and intellec- 
tual depth and, if he failed to ab- 
sorb you completely, at least you 
felt esteem for him as a man and 
admiration as an actor. 

What remains fixed in my mem- 
ory is an incident that occurred in 
the first act. The part of Claudius, 
assigned in the program to Mr. 
Walter Ringham, went haltingly; 
his memory was uncertain. As the 
act progressed this grew worse. At 
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first the audience was surprised, 
then slightly amused, then indig- 
nant and, when the prompter 
shared half the lines, enraged. The 
next slip of memory was greeted 
by a storm of hisses which would 
have wrecked the act had there been 
another scene to follow. It was a 
merciful curtain that fell on the 
unfortunate Claudius. The audi- 
ence was in no mood to be trifled 
with and neighbor whispered to 
neighbor that this was “outrageous,” 
“shameful,” “another case of Eng- 
lish insolence.” 

Suddenly the curtains parted and 
Forbes-Robertson stepped out on 
the stage whereat the audience, 
taken by surprise, greeted him with 
perfunctory applause. With a 
grave bow he began: “Ladies and 
gentlemen, I quite understand your 
resentment over the lapses in the 
act just ended. But I want you to 
know the reason. At four o’clock 
this afternoon, Mr. Ringham, the 
Claudius of the play, was taken ill 
and ordered to the hospital. Lack- 
ing an understudy we had no 
choice but to cancel tonight’s per- 
formance. It was then that Mr. 
Sutro volunteered to attempt the 
part, a difficult part which he had 
never learned nor played before, 
solely that in your interest the play 
might go on.” He paused, stepped 
back a pace, parted the curtains 
and led Mr. Sutro to the footlights. 
The staid Boston audience respond- 
ed with a roar of applause which 
did honor to its heart and brought 
a smile of pleasure to Mr. Sutro’s 
face. He was no longer a dumb 
actor but a brave gentleman and 
through the rest of the play he was 
free to read his lines from the 
script. If the performance under 
those conditions was only a mod- 
erate success it marked a triumph 
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of another and, in its way, not less 
memorable kind. 

In college we had translated the 
usual Greek plays and I had done 
my undergraduate best to capture 
some of the beauty of the lines. 
But I missed the dramatic contin- 
uity, the sure ascent to the climax, 
the sense of gathering darkness and 
impending doom except—and even 
there not perfectly realized —in 
Antigone. The fullness of the pas- 
sion and dignity of Greek drama I 
took on faith. Twelve years later 
my faith was justified. 

In the spring of 1915 an English 
company toured certain eastern 
cities offering plays of Euripides in 
Gilbert Murray’s version, and one 
night in mid-May I sat in the bowl 
end of the Harvard stadium under 
a sky full of stars and saw Lillah 
McCarthy, Crystal Herne, and Edith 
Wynne Matthison in The Trojan 
Women. 

A little imagination worked a 
miracle: we of the audience were 
Athenians of 415 Bs. c. foregathered 
in a great amphitheater to see a 
prize-winning tragedy by the great- 
est Greek master of emotion. Lights 
far above us were focused on the 
stage; the 5,000 spectators scarcely 
broke the silence; the velvet dark- 
ness seemed to wrap us round and 
shut out the noisy, insistent other 
world that lay beyond the stadium 
Wi 20 

The scene was a battlefield with 
the ruined ramparts of Troy in the 
background; scattered about were 
the huts that sheltered the captured 
women of the city who had been 
set apart as prizes for the Greek 
chieftains. The play centers around 
the aged Queen Hecuba, her daugh- 
ters Andromache and Cassandra, 
and other “high women chosen 
from the waste of war” who are 
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tortured by the memories of the 
happy past, of brave husbands and 
well-loved children, and by their 
horror of the indignities that await 
them in the land of their captors. 
No pleas for mercy move the 
Greeks: Cassandra, a priestess torn 
from the temple, must suffer defile- 
ment at the hands of Agamem- 
non; Andromache, widow of the 
mighty Hector, is forced to yield 
up her little son Astyanax and to 
learn soon after that he has been 
flung to death over the battlements. 
Hecuba, crushed by despair, denied 
the tragic privilege of casting her- 
self into the flames of the perishing 
city, lives to hold against her with- 
ered breast the broken body of her 
grandson. . .. The hapless women 
are herded toward the Greek ships 
and it is then that the play gathers 
such cumulative pathos as with one 
exception I have never experienced 
again. The feet of the wailing cap- 
tives beat upon the ground made 
sacred by the graves of their dead 
as they summon them back from 
the shadows to avenge this desecra- 
tion of the living. 


Hecuba 


“O Earth, Earth of my children 
hearken! and O mine own, 

Ye have hearts and forget not, 
ye in the darkness lying! 


Leader 


“Now hast thou found thy prayer, 
crying to them that are gone. 


Hecuba 


“Surely my knees are weary, but I 
kneel above your head; 
Hearken, O ye so silent! My 
hands beat your bed! 








Leader 


“I, I am near thee; 
I kneel to thy dead to hear thee, 
Kneel to mine own in the dark- 
ness; 
O husband hear me crying! 


Hecuba 


“Even as the beasts they drive, even 
as the loads they bear, 
We go to the house of bondage. 
Hear, ye dead, O hear!” 


To these passionate voices, the 
summons of these frenzied feet, 
the dead make no answer... . Out 
of the stricken silence comes a sense 
of the oneness of humanity in its 
blighted hopes and its dark de- 
spairs and the irony which decrees 
that the life men love may come to 
be full of sorrow and the death they 
dread to be sweet with the promise 
of peace. And some of us, remem- 
bering the Horror then abroad in 
Europe, saw in this ancient drama 
another irony implied in the lesson 
which war teaches but men ignore: 
its vast cruelty to those who have 
had no hand in it, the weak and 
the innocent who are saved for the 
loneliness, the anguish, and the 
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shame of life from which all else 
has been riven away. Here is war 
on its inner side stripped of its 
pomp and circumstance, its light 
the blazing towers of a pillaged 
city, its music the lamentations of 
women, its symbol the broken body 
of a child. . . . We seemed to hear 
the crash of falling towers, to see 
the leaping flames die down. ...A 
Greek trumpet sounds summoning 
the women to the ships and with a 
last despairing farewell to vanished 
Troy they go out into the dark- 
ness. ... 

It was with hushed voices that 
we made our way through the sta- 
dium portals and over the Me- 
morial Bridge. And no wonder; 
the spell of the beauty and passion 
of great poetry and of the fear and 
pity with which high tragedy 
purges men’s souls was upon us. 
What we had seen belonged to no 
people, to no epoch. What we had 
heard was one of the most moving 
pleas for peace ever made by hu- 
man lips. The Athenians had lis- 
tened, wept—and done nothing. 
We, too, had listened and wept... . 
From far above us in the soft spring 
darkness the stars looked down but 
whether in mockery or in hope I 
could not know. 
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YESTERDAY’S “EXAMPLE” 


By DorotHy FREMONT GRANT 


6é¢PY her holy example, tears and 
prayers ...” St. Monica con- 
verted her sinful son Augustine. 
Example, always, example! St. 
Monica must have had great pa- 
tience. She prayed for twenty 
years for the conversion of her 
son. Her husband, who was a pa- 
gan, had been converted by her 
“holy example” before his death. 

Surely, patience was just as diffi- 
cult a virtue in the fourth century 
as it is in the twentieth. But one 
thing is certain, St. Monica was 
never annoyed by the Fuller Brush 
man, or a broken vacuum cleaner. 
She never caught her hand in the 
wringer of an electric washing ma- 
chine; and I hope her husband 
never had hay fever. No doubt 
there were other things to try her, 
things that can happen to any wife 
and mother in any age; yet, by her 
“example, tears and prayers” she 
overcame them and converted those 
dearest to her. Example! Is there 
a greater cross to carry? 

Take yesterday, for instance. 
What a mess I made of things! The 
dinner party went off well enough; 
but those “dearest to me” knew 
that the ease with which I played 
the role of hostess was just an icing 
over my turbulent self. And I 
wanted so much to make the whole 
occasion one of example! 

I remembered the instant I wak- 
ened yesterday morning that I was 
having two guests for dinner whom 
I thoroughly disliked. They are 
very close friends of my husband; 
and because he knows I have never 
cared for them, I wanted to cook a 


lovely dinner and be particularly 
sweet myself,—thus, I hoped, 
showing him an “example” of the 
Christian life, but no, by the time 
evening came I was cross, belliger- 
ent and pugnacious. I wasn’t helped 
during the day by recalling the fact 
that the prospective guests hated 
Catholics, scorned Franco, admired 
the “social justice” of Russia and 
had once told me in a pitying tone 
that all “intelligent” people looked 
upon the pope as antichrist, which 
was, of course, no news to me. 

It was six o’clock yesterday 
morning when I opened one sleepy, 
inquisitive eye, and all these un- 
pleasant thoughts had rushed 
through my mind even before I said 
good morning to God. I determined 
this day, of all days, I would need 
His help; so I hopped out of bed as 
quietly as possible and went out to 
early Mass. As I left the house I 
heard Bob still snoring peacefully; 
but when I returned forty-five min- 
utes later he was in the kitchen 
getting breakfast ready. This has 
happened quite often during the 
five years I have been in the 
Church. What is the best example? 
To go to Mass or get the breakfast? 
Other mornings when I don’t go to 
Mass, Bob, snoring at 6 a. m., will 
still be snoring at 7:30 a. m.; but 
let me get out of the house and he 
is sure to wake up and get the 
breakfast ready. He does it pleas- 
antly and good-naturedly enough, 
just as he did yesterday. He says 
he knows how anxious I am to have 
a hot cup of coffee. That’s true 
enough; but cooking is not in his 
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part of the contract. How did St. 
Monica handle this problem? 

Unfortunately, yesterday morn- 
ing was a violent hay fever morn- 
ing; some are mild, some are nil, 
some are violent. When I hear 
Bob sneeze his powerful blasts, one 
after the other, a dozen or more in 
a row, I’m terribly sorry for him; 
but after seventeen years I’ve 
stopped telling him so. Once I 
counted twenty-five sneezes without 
a stop; and I very nearly screamed. 
Yesterday he had to leave the break- 
fast table four times, and by the 
end of the meal had thoroughly 
humified the house and had blown 
through ten handkerchiefs. Once 
we tried the paper ones, but they 
dissolved like wet snowflakes. 

To wind up the breakfast on an 
exemplary note, when Bob saw I 
had not eaten the bacon he had 
cooked with such care and atten- 
tion that it was a delicate golden 
brown, and so very crisp (quite 
tempting) and I explained with the 
one word “Friday” he snapped out: 
“Why don’t you write it down on 
the calendar, how can I remember 
these things!” I have a Church 
calendar with red fishes on the Fri- 
days hanging right by the kitchen 
stove. Am I supposed to send him 
a telegram each week, saying “This 
is Friday . . . you know.” 

Betty was sulky after breakfast. 
(I couldn’t blame her). Bob buried 
himself in his easy chair with the 
morning paper. Occasionally he 
sneezed. Each time I turned on the 
hot water faucet to draw the dish 
water Bob would read out a head- 
line to me from the paper. The 
fifth time I said “Uh-uh” in a sweet- 
ly cheerful tone, he said, “What did 
I just read you?” Of course, I 
couldn’t tell him; and was about to 
explain that I couldn’t hear with 
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the water running (which he knows 
very well from long experience) 
when he started sneezing again, 
and yelled out “damn!” 

Betty stopped her practicing at 
the piano and said: “Daddy!” 

“Betty,” I cried, from the sink, 
“leave your father alone and get on 
with your practicing.” 

Without a word Bob took his hat 
and the dogs and went for a walk. 

“It’s all my fault,” I thought 
shamefully, as I rinsed out the per- 
colator. “I’m just cross inside be- 
cause the Montebanks are coming 
for dinner. And I suppose Mrs. 
M. is dreading a fish dinner. Well, 
you'll be surprised, my sweet, be- 
cause I’m giving you three Prot- 
estants turkey. So there!” 

Dishes done, I made the turkey 
stuffing and started packing it into 
the bird. Betty, meanwhile, had 
gone upstairs to the bathroom. In 
a moment she was at the head of 
the stairs screaming for me. With 
turkey stuffing clinging to my 
hands I dashed upstairs, only to 
discover something had gone wrong 
with the toilet and the water would 
not stop running. The bowl was 
filling rapidly. In a minute it 
would overflow. I nearly broke my 
neck getting down the two flights 
of stairs to the cellar, smearing 
turkey stuffing on the wall paper 
on my way down the first flight. 
Once in the cellar, I frantically 
sought the separate turn-off for the 
bathroom cold water. (How often 
I'd asked Bob to label each one in 
case of emergency.) I turned first 
one tap, and then another, yelling 
each time to Betty, “Has it 
stopped?’’ and Betty would yell 
back, “No . . . its spilling on the 
floor. What’ll I doooo00000?” Fi- 
nally, in desperation, I did what I 
should have done in the first place; 
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turned the water off at the meter. 
I wished Bob would come back. 
This was a man’s job. 

While I was still in the cellar the 
doorbell rang furiously. I rushed 
up the stairs, dashed to the sink to 
rinse the turkey stuffing off my 
hands—but, of course, there was no 
water. The bell rang again impetu- 
ously. I grabbed a paper napkin 
and wiped my hands on the way to 
the door. 

She was a very pretty young girl, 
dark hair and sparkling eyes. She 
took one look at me and asked, “Is 
the lady of the house in?” 

“I am she,” I snapped. 

“Oh!” the pretty thing giggled. 

“What is it you want?” I asked 
impatiently. 

Betty called down the stairs then 
to ask, “Shall I use a bath towel to 
mop up the water, Mummy?” 

“Yes, you goop!” I called. (That 
was unkind, I thought, the child is 
trying to help.) 

The young thing began to talk 
again. “I’m trying very hard to be 
a saleslady,” she explained, and 
prepared to open a large suitcase, 
thereby using my porch for her 
salesroom. 

“I don’t want a thing,” I said, 
emphatically. 

“Listen,” she said, pausing with 
her hands on the snaps of the valise, 
“I was told all down this block that 
if I could sell you anything I’d be 
a success. Everyone told me you 
wouldn’t buy a thing.” 

“Everyone was right,” I told her, 
amazed at her lack of tact, and 
flushing with shame that I had such 
a reputation with my neighbors. 
Could that be true? Or was this 
line some new sales psychology to 
make you prove your critics wrong; 
just like the “everyone is buying 
one” argument is supposed to ap- 
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peal to the human weakness of 
“keeping up with the Joneses”? 

“Oh, really,” the pretty thing was 
cooing, “now listen, I know you 
wouldn’t want me to be disappoint- 
ed on my first day trying to sell...” 

“I’ve told you I’m not interested,” 
I said frigidly. “Will you go or will 
you force me to be rude and close 
the door in your face?” 

She went. I slammed the door. 
By the time I was half way through 
the living room on my way to the 
kitchen, I heard my conscience say, 
“|. . inasmuch as ye have done it 
to the least of these...” Suppose 
I had to make my living selling 
from door to door? Oh, dear! St. 
Monica, however did you manage? 

Bob came home then with the 
three dogs who were muddy and 
panting from their nice long run. 
All three took a good drink of water 
and started for the living room with 
water drooling from their jowls. I 
called them back but it was too late. 
They spread mud all over the rugs, 
so now I’d have to clean them. 
Bother! Bob’s head was clear of 
sneezes now and when I told him 
about the water he immediately in- 
vestigated. Down in the cellar he 
turned the water on again at the 
meter. Now I could wash my hands 
and get on with the turkey stuffing; 
but I had no sooner turned on the 
kitchen tap than Betty came tum- 
bling down the stairs to say that 
the toilet was running over again 
and the water was on the floor in 
the hall. I yelled down to Bob to 
turn off the bathroom cold water. 
“I am, as soon as I can find the 
shut-off” he yelled through the cel- 
lar ceiling. I gave Betty an old 
towel and told her to start mopping 
up. She got to the foot of the stairs 
and called, “Mummy, its dripping 
down the stairs!” 
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Honestly! I was so mad. I ran 
to the cellar and turned the water 
off again at the meter. Bob called, 
“Will you leave that alone? How 
can I know when I’ve got the bath- 
room water off, if you turn it all 
off?” 

I didn’t answer him because I 
heard a commotion in the kitchen. 
The three dogs were wrangling. 
My worst fears were confirmed as 
soon as I reached the top of the 
stairs. The three of them had the 
half stuffed turkey on the floor and 
were tearing it to shreds. “Darned, 
if I won’t MAKE them all eat fish 
now,” I muttered, as I chased the 
dogs off and picked up the pieces 
only to dump them in the garbage 
can. Three dollars and seventy- 
eight cents worth of turkey gone to 
the dogs. Drat it! How does one 
live the example under these condi- 
tions? Am I supposed meekly to 
buy another turkey and start all 
over again? 

Instead I bought a steak. A nice, 
thick, juicy steak which I broiled to 
a “t,” and slathered with melted but- 
ter and salt and pepper. Oh, it was 
so good—to look at. Mrs. Monte- 
bank said “how quaint” for me not 
to eat it, because it was Friday; 
hadn’t I “better take just a teeny- 
weeny piece” just to show them it 
wasn’t poisoned? (“Example, tears 
and prayers”!) I told my guest if 
the steak poisoned her I’d pay her 
burial expenses. Now, that was a 
fine piece of example! Dear, dear. 
I’ve always been gifted in saying the 
apt thing at the wrong time. I 
think it quite upset her, for after 
dinner she took me aside and asked 
if I kept any Bellans in the house. 

Bob sneezed all through dinner, 
and Mr. Montebank, an old war- 
time buddie of Bob’s, kept making 
facetious remarks about feeling as 
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though he were back on the St. 
Mihiel front with the big guns cut- 
ting up. Bob just glared at me. 
This time the sneezing was my 
fault. You remember the dogs 
coming into the living room with 
muddy feet? Well, we had had the 
plumbers, too. They had virtually 
spent the day with us. It wasn’t 
until six o’clock that they said they 
were through and took out their 
last tool. When they left I got out 
the vacuum cleaner to go over the 
rugs and take up the mud. Right 
in the middle of this operation the 
rubber belt on the vacuum snapped; 
and for once, I was caught without 
a replacement in the house. The 
hardware stores were closed by 
then; so I could only put the vacuum 
away and get out the broom. I 
must have cut quite a _ picture 
sweeping the rugs in my white and 
silver dinner dress. But you see, 
Bob’s sensitive nose can’t stand 
dust, and I raised plenty. He start- 
ed to sneeze at precisely six-twenty- 
five (the Montebanks came at six- 
thirty) and kept it up intermittent- 
ly all evening. 

I accomplished nothing yesterday 
in the way of example. I was in- 
wardly furious most of the day. I 
didn’t want the Montebanks in the 
first place. Today, from things he’s 
said now and then, I don’t think 
Bob wants them here again, either. 
Bob and Mr. Montebank had a fear- 
ful discussion about Franco and 
the Loyalists, w vile Mrs. M. and I 
exchanged knittiug stitches. I heard 
Bob defending Franco, which of 
course, does not mean that Bob will 
become a Catholic tomorrow; but 
perhaps Franco has set an example 
for him where I have failed. I wish 
St. Monica would help me. I’m 
long on tears, fairly long on prayers, 
but horribly short on “example”! 
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MYSTERIUM FIDEI 


By NorBErRT ENGELS 


S° many other things I know: 
Like mountains cradling the seas; 

The sudden sun I watched in winter 
Alchemize the trees. 


I have seen seeds burst into grain; 
I know how water melts the sand; 
And I believe the wind to be 

A thing I understand. 


But when I hold my son my wonder, 

Ineffable, must turn to pain: 

His blood and mine together throb 
In one essential vein. 


And subtly one are all the lands; 

The planets from one ore were coined; 

One flame illumines all the stars, 
And all the seas are joined. 


There is a further lineage here 

I only feel, but cannot know: 

I traced this Oneness back to God, 
Infinity ago. 


Where does this trinity of blood 

Repose, my son’s and God’s and mine? 

A rimless, depthless Chalice holds 
The Mystery of Wine. 








































AROUND THOSE PROTOCOLS 


By GREGORY FEIGE 


HE scene is a Committee Room 
in the United States Senate. 
The occasion: an open hearing by 
the Senate’s judiciary subcommit- 
tee considering the nomination of 
Professor Felix Frankfurter to 
the United States Supreme Court. 
Idaho’s well-known Senator Borah 
puts the question, “Are you opposed 
to {Mr. Frankfurter] because he is 
a Jew?” “No,” the objector said, 
“but his ideas correspond with the 
Protocols of Communism.” Thus 
the notorious Protocols had at last 
reached the point where if given 
official recognition, they would have 
injected themselves into public life. 
The vigilance of a veteran Senator 
prevented the remark from getting 
into the Record this time; but it is 
safe to predict that the protocol- 
believers will make other attempts. 
What are these Protocols of Com- 
munism? They are, of course, the 
latest camouflage term for the 
“document” which is better known 
under its original title, “The Proto- 
cols of the Elders of Zion.” For any 
reader who may be unfamiliar with 
this work, let it be briefly stated 
that the Protocols purport to be a 
record, or the minutes of a secret 
meeting of Jewish leaders, in which 
are set forth their plans to destroy 
Christian civilization and advance 
Jewish world-domination. The first 
printed version of these Protocols 
appeared in 1903 in the Russian pa- 
per Znamya, which was the organ 
of the pogrom-promoting secret so- 
ciety, called the Black Hundreds. 
This society was extremely reac- 


tionary and upheld the absolute 
autocracy of the Czar; democratic 
influences were held to be Jewish, 
which explains its anti-Semitism. 
In 1905 we find the first book—or 
pamphlet—of the Protocols; they 
appeared as an added appendix to 
the second edition of a religious 
tract, entitled The Great in the Lit- 
tle, by Sergius Nilus, a “mystic” of 
the Orthodox Church, who wrote 
about visions, dreams, the end of 
the world, the devil, etc., and ap- 
propriately headed the chapter of 
his Protocols: “Antichrist as an Ap- 
proaching Political Possibility.” 
The name of Nilus, a strong reac- 
tionary, and at one time a member 
of the secret police of the Czar, the 
dreaded Ochrana, is forever linked 
to the first publication of this 
“document.” Although hardly any 
notice was taken of the publication 
of the Protocols even in Russia, and 
none at all outside, a second and 
third edition of Nilus’ book was 
published in 1911 and 1917 respec- 
tively. A friend of Nilus, a leader 
of the same Black Hundreds society, 
one George Butmi, came out with 
his own and independent version of 
the Protocols in 1906. The circu- 
lation of these books, however, was 
very limited and was confined to 
Russia, serving exclusively Russian 
political purposes. It was only af- 
ter the War, in 1919, that reprints 
began to appear on a large scale, 
and the troops of the counter- 
revolutionists, the White Armies 
of Denikin and Wrangel in the 
Ukraine and in the Crimea, were 
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supplied with them. Having sud- 
denly attained prominence and im- 
portance they were soon translated 
into other languages and found 
their publishers, usually among 
anti-Semitic organizations, in Ger- 
many, England, France, Poland, the 
United States and many other lands. 
In 1921 Henry Ford, after printing 
them in his paper, Zhe Dearborn 
Independent, put them out in book 
form with the title, The Interna- 
tional Jew. Later, in 1927, after 
being convinced of the spurious and 
fraudulent nature of the Protocols, 
he repudiated them, apologized to 
the Jews, and withdrew or bought 
back all existing copies. An amende 
honorable, if ever there was one. 


The question of the authorship 
of the Protocols may be answered 
from two points of view. One may 
refer to the Protocols as a real re- 
port of a real meeting of real peo- 
ple actually held somewhere at 
some time, and the Protocols as be- 
ing the record of that meeting. We 
know positively today that such a 
meeting cannot be proved to have 
ever taken place, that no such per- 
sons as the “Elders of Zion” existed 
or exist, and that the Protocols are 
a fabrication. There is, however, a 
primary authorship that can be 
proved, a source from which the 
documents as they stand have been 
mainly plagiarized. This source is 
an old political pamphlet written 
by a Parisian lawyer, Maurice Joly 
(a Catholic) who published it 
anonymously in 1865 in Brussels. 
It was meant to be a satire on the 
dictatorial rule of Emperor Na- 
poleon III. and was understood as 
such, too, for the French secret po- 
lice discovered the author and Joly 
was condemned to fifteen months 
imprisonment and a fine of 200 


francs. The title of his pamphlet 
was Dialogue in Hell between Ma- 
chiavelli and Montesquieu. There 
is no mention of Jews and Gentiles 
(goyim) in the book. This sensa- 
tional transformation was brought 
about by the plagiarist(s) and in- 
ventor(s) of the Protocols. The 
idea of a Jewish conspiracy against 
Christendom, however, was stolen 
from yet another source. It was 
found in a rather trashy novel en- 
titled, To Sedan, written by an ex- 
clerk of the Prussian postal service, 
Hermann Goedsche, who preferred 
to use the aristocratic pen name, 
Sir John Retcliffe. In a chapter, 
entitled “In the Jewish Cemetery in 
Prague,” we. find the spirits of 
twelve “Princes,” representing the 
tribes of Israel, assembling at mid- 
night every hundred years, at the 
grave of one Rabbi Simeon ben Je- 
hudah; and to his spirit the 
“Princes” reported on their pro- 
gress regarding the plans and plots 
against Christian civilization. Their 
report was also published separate- 
ly as “The Rabbi’s Speech.” All 
these source-texts, as well as the de- 
rived products, are to be found in 
the book The Truth About the 
Protocols, published in 1935 by Co- 
vici-Friede, from the pen of Herman 
Bernstein, former Minister to Al- 
bania. 

The real writers of the Protocols, 
as we know today, are to be found 
in the group of Russian secret serv- 
ice agents who lived in Paris around 
the turn of the century. They were 
under the command of General 
Rachkovsky of the political police 
who was evidently responsible for 
the order for the forging of such a 
document; it was then carried out 
by his successor, General Orgeyev- 
sky, and his agent Golovinsky. At 
least it is to this source that 
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the Protocols have been definitely 
traced, according to such eminent 
scholars as Professor Sergius Swati- 
koff (himself a Government official 
entrusted with the mission to liqui- 
date the secret police outside of 
Russia, after the War and before 
the Bolshevist Revolution) and 
Professor Vladimir Burtseff, an out- 
standing Russian historian. Both 
were asked to give their expert 
opinion before the Court at the fa- 
mous Berne trial, in Switzerland, 
in 1935. 

It is, however, of secondary im- 
portance to be able to mention the 
exact names of those who have con- 
tributed their share to this fraudu- 
lent piece of fiction. There is 
enough evidence to show that it is 
still a favorite pastime with editors 
and publishers of the Protocols, to 
add their own versions of the “his- 
torical” origin, or of the “factu- 
ality” which is at present the pre- 
ferred argument. The story of 
how the Protocols came into the 
hands of their first publishers, Ni- 
lus and Butmi, makes amusing 
reading. Although it has often been 
told it still bears repetition. In his 
first edition of the Protocols, Nilus 
states that “these Protocols were 
secretly extracted or were stolen 
from a whole volume of Protocols. 
All this was got by my correspondent 
out of the secret depositories of the 
Head Chancellery of Zion. This 
Chancellery is at present on French 
territory.” In his next edition, of 
1911, Nilus varied this story some- 
what. No longer did he claim that 
he had only a portion of the origi- 
nal Protocols; now it was “a true 
copy, a translation” which he had 
received from an anonymous friend 
who “assured me that it was an ex- 
act copy of the original which a lady 
had stolen from the highest and 
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most influential leader of the Free- 
masons after a secret meeting.” In 
his next edition Nilus seems to 
warm to his subject and allows even 
more play to his fancy. He boldly 
mentions names, dates and places, 
forgetting, however, what he had 
previously said about the Protocols. 
In the 1917 edition Nilus wrote: 


“My book has already reached the 
fourth edition, but it is only defi- 
nitely known to me now and in a 
manner worthy of belief, and that 
through Jewish sources, that these 
protocols are nothing other than the 
strategic plans for the conquest of 
the world under the heel of Israel, 
and worked out by the leaders of 
the Jewish people—and read by the 
‘Prince of Exile,’ Theodore Herzl, 
during the first Zionist Congress, 
summoned by him in August, 1897, 
in Basle. 

“In 1901 I came into possession 
of a manuscript .. . given to me by 
Alexis Sukhotin and he told me that 
he in turn had obtained the manu- 
script from a lady who had always 
lived abroad. This lady was a no- 
blewoman from Tchernigov. He 
mentioned her by name, but I have 
forgotten it. He said that she ob- 
tained it in some mysterious way, 
by theft, I believe. . .. When I first 
became acquainted with the con- 
tents of the manuscript I was con- 
vinced that its terrible, cruel and 
straightforward truth is witness of 
its true origin from the ‘Zionist 
Men of Wisdom,’ and that no other 
evidence of its origin would be 
needed” (Bernstein: The Truth 
about the Protocols, p. 31). 


Unfortunately for this explana- 
tion which identifies the first Zion- 
ist Congress with the alleged con- 
spiracy, there are still too many per- 
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sons living who took part in that 
Congress and have emphatically 
contradicted the whole story; it is 
also denied by all the extant records 
of those meetings. But the explana- 
tion also runs counter to Nilus’ 
previous tale about the “Wise 
Men” and “Zion.” According to an 
account in his first pamphlet, the 
meeting of the Wise Men was called 
by no less a person than King Solo- 
mon himself, in the year 929 B. c., 
in the Citadel on Mount Zion. “It 
was attended by Judean Sages who 
decided to conquer the world peace- 
fully for Zion, with the cunning of 
the Symbolic Snake, whose head 
should be composed of the Jewish 
Government initiated in the plans 
of the Wise Men (always masked 
even to their people), and the body 
—the Jewish nation” (Ibid, p. 35). 
Perhaps it was obvious even to Ni- 
lus that the history of the Jewish 
people since the “conspiracy of 
Solomon,” filled as it was with na- 
tional destruction, dispersions, 
exiles and persecutions, was hardly 
a record of triumph after so many 
centuries of plotting. For this rea- 
son the theory of the Basle Congress 
as the meeting of the Zionist Elders 
became a popular and widely ac- 
cepted view with the translators 
until this, too, was so thoroughly 
disproved that even the arch-propa- 
gandist of the Protocols, Colonel 
Fleischhauer of Erfurt, discarded 
it when testifying as an expert on 
behalf of the Protocols in Berne. 
But he promptly substituted an ex- 
planation of his own; he claimed 
that there had been a secret meet- 
ing of the B’nai B’rith at that time 
in Basle, of which meeting no one, 
except he himself, ever had any 
knowledge. 

But to return to the question of 
the Protocols’ introduction into 
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Russia. Nilus’ friend Butmi who 
had a greater experience in editing 
material of the type of the Protocols 
(he had published Goedsche’s-Sir 
Retcliffe’s “The Rabbi’s Speech,” 
not as fiction but as an actual ad- 
dress, in a pamphlet called The 
Enemies of the Human Race, in 
1891), brought out the Protocols 
under his own name. Naturally he, 
too, had a mysterious tale to tell of 
how he came into possession of the 
manuscript. For reasons of his 
own he varied the account and 
made the Freemasons the real cul- 
prits and plotters, merely conceding 
to established precedent that it was 
a Masonic Lodge with a predomi- 
nantly Jewish membership. He 
also cautioned his readers not to 
confuse the Protocol-Zionists with 
the Palestine-Zionists and explained 
that the Protocols were taken out 
of the “secret depositories” of the 
main office of Zion; they were pro- 
cured “with great difficulty”; and 
added, “it is almost impossible to 
get at the secret depositories again.” 
Apparently the Crown Jewels in 
the Tower or the gold-reserve 
stronghold under the Seine are more 
accessible than those “secret de- 
positories.” 

A much greater freedom of the 
imagination was displayed by the 
various publishers of the transla- 
tions. For example, there is the 
romantic story told by Gottfried zur 
Beek who brought out the first Ger- 
man edition of the Protocols in 
1919. He accepted the theory of the 
first Zionist Congress at Basle in 
1897 as being the “meeting” to 
which the Protocols referred. He 
writes in his introduction that the 
Russian Government had sent a spy 
to this meeting. This spy in turn, 
bribed a Jew who had high connec- 
tions among the Congress leaders. 
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This same Jew was charged by the 
leaders to write down the records or 
minutes of their meetings, or rather 
the principles of action which had 
not become known to the public, 
and to take them to Frankfort-on- 
the-Main to the Jewish Lodge “Au- 
rora” which was in direct contact 
with the Grand Orient Lodge in 
Paris. On his way to Frankfort, 
this Jewish Congress official stopped 
over night in a small town where 
he was met by the Russian spy who 
had brought along a band of copy- 
ists who copied the report all night 
long. For this reason the Protocols 
are said to be still fragmentary, for 
the writers could not quite complete 
their task in one night. The origi- 
nal text was said to have been writ- 
ten in French. But this story of 
“how we got the Protocols” is again 
flatly contradicted by zur Beek’s 
well-known rival in the anti-Semitic 
field, Theodore Fritsch. The latter 
gives this version in his editions: 
“The Russian political police dis- 
covered during a raid in a Jewish 
home a thick manuscript written 
in Hebrew. This was handed over 
to Professor Nilus, the Orientalist, 
for translation.” The title of Pro- 
fessor was due to the spontaneous 
generosity of Mr. Fritsch and not 
to any professional activity or po- 
sition; nor did Nilus know Hebrew 
or any other Oriental language. In- 
cidentally, both these “revelations” 
contradict a previous one which ac- 
companied the first mention of the 
Protocols, in the anti-Semitic Ger- 
man periodical Hochwacht, of Feb- 
ruary 4, 1906, where we are told 
that the Protocols were records of a 
meeting of Jewish Freemasons, and 
were obtained by a patriotic lady 
who sacrificed herself by marrying 
the head of the Freemasons and 
stole them from him in the dead of 
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night. For the sake of additional 
variety mention might also be made 
of the English and American ver- 
sions of the Protocols’ origin. The 
first English edition of 1920, pub- 
lished by Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
declares that the Protocols were a 
series of lectures delivered to Jew- 
ish students in Paris in 1901; 
whereas Mr. Karl Ackermann, writ- 
ing in the Philadelphia Public Led- 
ger, claims that the Protocols were 
given to him by a “trustworthy 
diplomat” who in turn had received 
them from a Russian officer who 
had stolen them from the secret 
archives of the Soviets. They were 
said to be “the red Bible of the 
Soviets” containing a detailed plan 
for world revolution prepared by 
Russian Jewish Communists more 
than a decade before. This does 
not exhaust by any means the num- 
ber of different stories regarding 
the origin of the Protocols, but 
enough has been said to show that 
little credence can be given to the 
explanations advanced by these 
various writers. 

Even more diverting is the story 
of the “rise and decline” of that re- 
markable “Englishman” Sir John 
Retcliffe. We have already seen 
that this was but the nom de plume 
of Hermann Goedsche. The latter’s 
fantastic chapter “In the Jewish 
Cemetery in Prague,” was _ pub- 
lished separately in 1872, as a short 
story in a Russian magazine. The 
author’s name was given as Sir 
John Retcliffe. Years after, how- 
ever, this story was translated by 
some German anti-Semitic maga- 
zines which transformed Sir John 
Retcliffe into a real person who had 
merely made use of a fictional form 
of narrative in order to convey his 
startling facts. Still later publica- 
tions of this story, notably one 
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issued in pamphlet form in Prague 
in 1901, eliminated the original 
twelve “Princes of Israel” and 
made their reports a single dis- 
course under the title “The Rabbi’s 
Speech.” The truth of this “speech” 
was said to be vouched for by the 
English writer, Sir John Retcliffe, 
whose reputation and position ad- 
vanced considerably. Within a few 
years he had become a famous Brit- 
ish diplomat, while in France, 
Francois Bournand in his book Les 
juifs et nos contemporains, refers to 
him as: le grand rabbin John Read- 
clif. Indeed Sir John Retcliffe 
seemed well on the way to becom- 
ing immortal, when in 1933 the 
blow fell. “The Rabbi’s Speech,” 
refurbished and divided into sec- 
tions, appeared in Stockholm in that 
year under the title “Four addi- 
tional Protocols of Zion, not previ- 
ously issued in Sweden.” A melan- 
choly preface announced to the 
world that Sir John Retcliffe, at an 
unknown and earlier date, “had 
paid with his life for the exposure 
of the Jewish conspiracy which he 
had so courageously made. The 
diplomat, the writer, the Grand 
Rabbi, the male Mrs. Harris, was no 
more” (Portraits of Mean Men, by 
John Gwyer, p. 62). 


The purpose for which the Proto- 
cols had been invented and the uses 
to which they were put in the 
course of the many years of their 
existence, are, however, not so en- 
tertaining; rather do they unfold a 
series of grim tragedies. From the 
first moment of their appearance 
the Protocols were used as a club 
to be wielded over somebody’s head, 
usually for some political purpose. 
The very first and most innocuous 
of these was to get rid of a current 
favorite at the Czar’s court, a 
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French hynotist and spiritist named 
Philippe. He seems to have been 
a sort of precursor of Rasputin 
and was considered a harmful in- 
fluence on the Czar by his mother, 
the Grand Duchess Elizabeth, as 
well as the political police. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Philipp Graves a cor- 
respondent of the Times of Lon- 
don, who first discovered the orig- 
inal source of the Protocols, it was 
to get rid of M. Philippe that these 
had been manufactured in Paris; 
for the Czarist court circles had ap- 
pealed to the secret police in Paris 
to find damaging material against 
M. Philippe who was also a Mason. 
If this was the real reason for 
the concoction of the Protocols it 
proved unsuccessful, for M. 
Philippe remained at court and the 
Protocols never reached the Czar. 

The first effective use to which 
the Protocols were put was as cam- 
paign material in the hands of the 
Black Hundreds organization which 
blamed the Jews for the defeats in 
the war with Japan and still more 
for the Revolution which followed 
that war. Some of the pogroms of 
that period were undoubtedly in- 
fluenced by this document since 
these were instigated by the Black 
Hundreds. Until after the col- 
lapse of the Russian army and gov- 
ernment in the World War, their 
use was sporadic. But in 1919 they 
were widely distributed to the 
White Army troops of Denikin in 
the Ukraine and Wrangel in the 
Crimea, in spite of the energetic 
protests of many army chaplains. 
The hatred which they then stirred 
up against the Jews (most Russian 
Jews lived in those regions) was 
directly responsible for the un- 
speakable massacres of Jews at that 
time. Conservative figures put the 
number of victims at 50,000. 
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It would fill a good-sized volume 
were one to trace the use of the 
Protocols for political purposes 
among the nations in Europe, South 
Africa, and America, North and 
South. Not only the professional 
anti-Semites made use of them, but 
even staid conservative parties in 
many countries betrayed an un- 
critical interest in them at one 
time or other. It has, of course, al- 
ways been the mainstay of the Na- 
tional Socialist and Fascist argu- 
ments against the Jews, and they 
still flood the world with cheap cdi- 
tions of the Protocols. To a:yone 
familiar with the creed of the Nazi 
party it is a commonplace that a 
sweeping racial anti-Semitism is a 
primary and major tenet of its doc- 
trine. Anti-Communism to dyed- 
in-the-wool Nazis is identical with 
anti-Semitism. This unfortunate 
confusion of issues has long ago 
crossed the Atlantic and has be- 
clouded the issues here too. In 
Canada, for example, there is a 
“National Unity Party” which also 
calls itself “The Anti-Communist 
Committee.” Its slogan is “Canada 
for Canadians” and its contribu- 
tion to politics is a pamphlet en- 
titled The Key to the Mystery. This 
remarkable piece of “literature” 
contains not a word about Canada 
or Canadians, or about Communists 
or their teachings, but is a collec- 
tion of all the old and some new 
“facts” and “statements” of an 
accusatory or self -condemnatory 
nature against the Jews; the Proto- 
cols are of course accepted as true 
as the Bible. If the Protocols were 
but used to poison the political 
atmosphere or the minds of read- 
ers it would be bad enough; but 
they have also been used to incite 
to violence, as is proved by the fact 
that the two murderers of Dr. Wal- 
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ter Rathenau, when arrested, were 
both found with a copy of the Pro- 
tocols in their possession; and be- 
fore the anti-Jewish riots in French 
Morocco and in Palestine the Arabic 
versions of the Protocols were 
widely distributed. 

As a source of income the publi- 
cation of the Protocols has also had 
its uses. But not all were as fortu- 
nate as the professional German 
anti-Semite Theodore Fritsch who 
obtained $10,000 from Henry Ford 
to return the rights of publishing 
the German translation of The In- 
ternational Jew (the American 
version of the Protocols), but who 
still turned out those translations 
for years afterwards, demanding a 
still higher sum for his co-opera- 
tion. The Court decisions in South 
Africa and in Switzerland forbade 
their further circulation for some 
time and thus put a stop to a lucra- 
tive business. 

Indirectly we may perhaps de- 
rive some practical benefit from the 
Protocols. They prove to us once 
more that in our conflict with 
spiritual forces, the Powers of 
Darkness, we can have recourse 
only to the Spirit of Truth and 
Light. The presiding judge at the 
trial in Berne, Switzerland, was 
visibly impressed by the testimony 
of the Russian experts regarding 
this forgery. There were Burtseff 
and Nikolajewsky, publicist and 
historian, and former Minister 
Miliukoff who, in spite of his great 
age, journeyed from Paris to Berne, 
in order to state categorically that, 
speaking as a historian, he knew of 
not a single historian of repute who 
held, or ever had held, that the 
Protocols were genuine. Similarly 
Professor Swatikoff, a former offi- 
cial in Russia’s first democratic 
Government, said that it was a mat- 
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ter of Russia’s national honor to 
admit that the Protocols were “a 
forgery committed by the scoun- 
drel Rachkovsky.” He added that 
he and all the other Russians testi- 
fying at the trial were implacable 
and bitter enemies of the Commu- 
nist regime in Russia, but that this 
did not prevent them from pro- 
claiming the truth which definitely 
contradicted the old propaganda 
legend that the Communist regime 
in Russia was a Jewish-created or 
a Jewish-controlled government. 
They declared that their first duty 
was to truth and to justice. 

This, of course, is but an insist- 
ence on the Christian code of moral 
conduct which obliges all to be on 
guard against untruth and slander. 
We find the same sentiments in 
an editorial entitled “The Credulity 
of anti-Semitism,” which appeared 
in the December, 1938, issue of 
the English Jesuit monthly, The 
Month: “We regret to see that in 
the second edition of his important 
work The Mystical Body of Christ 
in the Modern World, the Rev. Dr. 
Fahey, C.S.Sp., still hesitates to dis- 
sociate himself completely from 
the puerile forgery called ‘The Pro- 
tocols of the Elders of Zion,’ the 
original of which has been clearly 
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traced.” Itis well known that Father 
Fahey (whose spiritual Father is the 
Jewish son of a Jewish rabbi, Ven- 
erable F. M. P. Libermann, for whose 
canonization thousands pray daily), 
is the source and inspiration of the 
publication of the Protocols in 
Social Justice. For those who are 
inclined to rely uncritically on Nazi 
propaganda sources for their infor- 
mation, it is well to remember that 
this devotion to truth is not a part 
of the new Nazi morality. Their 
highest authority, speaking about 
this subject, states: “The task of 
propaganda is ... solely the em- 
phasizing of one’s own right .. . 
not to present truth objectively .. . 
but to serve one’s own views ex- 
clusively” (Adolf Hitler: Mein 
Kampf. Vol. I, p. 200; Ed. 1933). 

In conclusion let me quote the 
words of Jacques Maritain as re- 
ported by the Catholic Worker of 
January, 1939: “Terming the Pro- 
tocols the ‘most impudent forger- 
ies,’ Professor Maritain said: ‘If 
there remain orators and publicists 
who still dare to call upon this for- 
gery to spread anti-Semitic legends, 
one must believe that they have lost 
respect for their own intelligence 
and that of those who listen to 
them.’ ” 

















BABIES, NOT BULLETS, WILL CONQUER THE WORLD 


By WILLIAM THOMAS WALSH 


OMETIMES I am tempted to 
wonder if it would not be an 
excellent thing if all newspapers 
and magazines were destroyed, all 
lecturers silenced (with a few ex- 
ceptions of course); I am tempted 
to cry out, with the author of The 
Imitation, “Let all teachers hold 
their peace.” For of all the words 
which belabor a weary world from 
day to day, millions are expended 
on plans for the betterment of hu- 
man affairs, plans for defense, for 
economic reform, for social secur- 
ity, panaceas of one sort or an- 
other for saving democracy or sav- 
ing Western civilization; and all 
these, as matters now stand, are 
futile and unnecessary. As futile 
and unnecessary as if a man on his 
way to end it all by jumping off the 
George Washington Bridge were to 
stop to telephone an order for his 
meals next week, or if he were to 
rent a house, to buy a car, to ask 
a woman to marry him. He won’t 
need a house, a car, or a wife if he 
jumps off the bridge. Tomorrow 
he will need only a grave; he could 
even get along without that. 

The Western World may not be 
dead tomorrow, but if the present 
decline in the birth rate continues, 
and it is difficult to see at this mo- 
ment why it should not go on for 
some time, it will be dead within a 
few decades. In Germany, Norway, 
Sweden, and Belgium, the natural 
increase in the population is not 
over one-quarter that of twenty-five 
years ago. At the present rate, 
England’s population will be sta- 


tionary in a very few years. In 
Germany with a population of more 
than 60,000,000, the surplus of 
births over deaths decreased from 
416,600 in 1930 to 305,525 the fol- 
lowing year; and in Berlin in 1931, 
the deaths exceeded births by 
10,718. The falling birth rate of 
France has been notorious for dec- 
ades, and, but for the intervention 
of the United States, would prob- 
ably have been a principal cause 
of her defeat in the World War. 
In 1835 the average French family 
raised four children, in 1896 three; 
today a small fraction over two. 
The population of France has be- 
come stationary. 

In the non-Catholic countries the 
decrease in the birth rate has been 
more rapid than in the Catholic 
countries, for obvious reasons; but 
even in countries with large Catho- 
lic populations such as Austria 
and Switzerland, the natural in- 
crease in the birth rate has fallen 
50 per cent in a quarter of a cen- 
tury. In the more fervently Catho- 
olic countries, however — Spain, 
Portugal, Ireland, and Poland — 
there occurred for some reason a 
greater natural increase after 1928 
than in the first years of the cen- 
tury. Poland with a population of 
31,000,000 had 526,000 more births 
than deaths in 1930, when the birth 
rate was 32.8. 

What of the United States? The 
situation is notorious. Our popu- 
lation has already begun to decline. 
According to Dr. Frederick Osborn 
of the American Museum of Nat- 
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ural History, the present rate of re- 
production in this country is only 
95 per cent of the rate required 
merely to replace the present popu- 
lation. Bear in mind, too, that a 
falling birth rate is likely to accel- 
erate in its rate of decrease. In a 
very few years there will be a pre- 
ponderance of old people and a 
shortage of the young. There will 
be less need for schools, and those 
enlightened teachers who feel that 
they are performing a social serv- 
ice in advocating birth control may 
find themselves with a very urgent 
unemployment problem on _ their 
hands. Here, in the last and rich- 
est corner of the teeming earth, 
where a future population of un- 
limited size, practically speaking, 
could be sustained—we also, are 
committing race suicide year after 
year. There is no doubt, and on 
this all the experts of insurance 
companies and other agencies are 
agreed, that the cause of the almost 
universal decline in the West has 
been the widespread and deliberate 
practice of so-called birth control. 

Mrs. Sanger and other apostles 
of biological emancipation used to 
promise that one result of the 
employment of contraceptives 
would be the elimination in large 
measure of abortions. Apparently, 
this has not occurred. Recent in- 
vestigations in New York City have 
disclosed the existence of a crim- 
inal ring of physicians who, it was 
estimated, have been performing 
100,000 abortions a year in Brook- 
lyn alone. Consider the probable 
extent of this evil in all the other 
cities of the United States, and the 
holocaust of murdered infants to 


1Since this article was written, the United 
States Census Bureau announced a slight re- 
cent upturn in the birth rate of this country. 
It is not yet clear what has caused this change, 
or what its significance may be. 


the Moloch of modern pseudo- 
science seems an intolerable stench, 
crying to heaven for some swift and 
terrible vengeance. Yet this is 
only part of the nasty picture. The 
corner drugstore has become an 
agency for the distribution not only 
of very questionable and sometimes 
filthy books, but of contraceptives 
deftly advertised by stacks of little 
blue books on the counter, little 
blue books inscribed with the 
legend, “Science Says,” or “Dr. So- 
and-So Gives Advice to Women,” 
thus making a subtle appeal to the 
prevalent superstition of progress, 
as though birth control were new, 
scientific, and modern, and the 
bearing of children a relic of the 
medieval past. 

Just before the World War there 
were 333 eager young men in a 
certain class graduating from Yale 
College. The survivors of that class 
are now in their late forties. Take 
them all in all, they were pretty 
good specimens of manhood, most 
of them able-bodied, well nourished, 
of more perhaps than average in- 
telligence — surely the very ones 
who, on the alleged premises of the 
birth controllers themselves, should 
have assumed a major part of be- 
getting and rearing the next gv.- 
eration. What have these men con- 
tributed to the stream of human 
life on which the greatness and in- 
deed the existence of America must 
depend? 

I have the statistics of this class 
before me as I write. Two hun- 
dred and fifty, or 80 per cent of the 
members have married during the 
intervening quarter of a century, 
five have been divorced, and one 
widowed. The married men and 
their wives constituted a group of 
500 parents who have now for the 
most part reached the end of the 
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age of child-bearing. Those 500 
men and women have brought into 
the world just 502 children, of 
whom 486 survive. The average 
number of children per marriage is 
1.81+. These 500 Americans (Yale 
graduates and their wives) have 
not quite replaced themselves in the 
world, and doubtless never will. 

Forty-two of these married 
couples have had no children, 64 
have had one child each, 81 have 
had two, 49 have had three, 19 
have had four, 6 have had five; and 
the fathers of these last have to 
stand for a great deal of good na- 
tured raillery at reunions, as though 
they were Mormons, or Mohamme- 
dans, or rabbits. One family has 
seven living children; this is con- 
sidered the tenth wonder of the 
world by other members of the 
class. 

Is this class exceptional among 
American college graduates? No. 

The cause and the only pos- 
sible cure for all this are evident 
enough. The birth controllers 
themselves know who their one and 
only formidable enemy is. Dr. J. J. 
Spengler of the University of Ari- 
zona, writing in Scribner’s Maga- 
zine in 1932, made this statement: 
“That birth control is an integral 
part of our mores is patent in the 
fact that its practice is condemned, 
and with decreasing effectiveness, 
by only one well organized group, 
the Catholic Church.” It does not 
seem to have occurred to this pro- 
fessor of economics that the ob- 
vious remedy for the enormous evil 
is the return of mankind to the 
Catholic Church. Instead he sug- 
gests payments by the State in re- 
ward for parenthood. He considers 
children “economic commodities” 
who must be cultivated if we are to 
avoid “biological decay” and “the 
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collapse of Western civilization.” 
He does not explain why selfish, 
material and godless parents in the 
United States will do more for a 
State subsidy than they would for 
the promptings of natural affection 
in the United States, when subsidies 
in other countries—France, for in- 
stance—have failed to check the 
falling birth rate. 

In Soviet Russia, on the other 
hand, the all-powerful State, at first 
indulgent toward birth control, re- 
versed its policy when confronted 
with the need of man power for the 
coming ideological wars, with the 
result that the Slavs are now repro- 
ducing themselves. It seems that 
subsidies can be effective, when re- 
inforced by fear of an irresistible 
remorseless despotism. 

From all this it is evident that 
one of four things (there may be 
other possibilities, but these are ob- 
vious) must happen to our Western 
civilization: 

(1) A degenerate West will be 
conquered and enslaved, if not an- 
nihilated, by men of the East who 
reproduce themselves: yellow men 
of Japan or China, or hordes of 
fanatical regimented Slavs of Soviet 
Russia, already reinforced by a net- 
work of intriguing agents all over 
the world. 

(2) The East as well as the West 
will be corrupted by birth control, 
and both will sink to the dead level 
of slavery under one or more to- 
talitarian dictatorships. 

(3) Western Europe and America 
will accept the Catholic Faith with 
all that it implies—a vigorous nor- 
mal birth rate, liberty for human 
personality, and the faith that 
achieves what seems impossible— 
and will quietly and inevitably 
dominate an East enervated by the 
doctrines of Mrs. Sanger. 
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(4) This rejuvenated Catholic 
Europe and America will approach 
a mighty struggle with a teeming 
and militaristic East which has re- 
jected birth control, but which in 
other respects will be at many dis- 
advantages, as the Mohammedans 
were, ceteris paribus, against Chris- 
tian crusaders. 

It must be admitted that these 
last two eventualities seem less 
probable at this moment than (1) 
and (2). Yet both (3) and (4) are 
possible; perhaps the third rather 
than the fourth, because, in spite of 
the present increase in Russia, there 
is a spiritual law which impels men 
and nations, once they have turned 
against God in one respect, to offend 
Him sooner or later in other mat- 
ters, and in all; and it may be 
doubted whether any dictatorship 
can long restrain that tendency. 
The possibility of a great Christian 
triumph for the West still exists, 
and it depends in great measure 
upon the free will and fortitude of 
Catholics. Indeed it must be pos- 
sible, it must be inevitable, if Catho- 
lics are but faithful to the teachings 
of the Church with particular refer- 
ence to this so-called birth control. 
During the pontificate of Pope Pius 
XI. the Catholic population of the 
world increased from 250,000,000 to 
300,000,000, and the Catholic popu- 
lation of the United States increased 
from 17,000,000 to 20,000,000. It 
may be admitted that in this coun- 
try there is an unfortunately large 
leakage, hardly balanced by the 
number of converts; but it has been 
offset hitherto by the higher birth 
rate among Catholics and by immi- 
gration. It must be admitted, also, 
that too many Catholics (though 
probably not as many as the birth 
control propagandists would like us 
to believe) have taken on the color 
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of the surrounding pagan civiliza- 
tion in this business of birth con- 
trol as well as in other matters. 
Nevertheless, this tendency can be 
checked by wise and firm measures 
before it is too late. And we have 
meanwhile some highly suggestive 
examples at hand of what happens 
when Catholics resist the seductions 
of cowardice, sensuality, and snob- 
bery, and follow the course of man’s 
true nature. We have the example 
of the French-Canadians and the 
example of the Irish. 

The French-Canadians are not 
only increasing faster than their 
neighbors in Canada, but they have 
migrated to many of the northern 
states of the United States, and 
there, simply by virtue of natural 
increase, have begun to possess the 
land formerly occupied by dying 
stocks. There are so many French- 
Canadians in Maine that one of the 
indispensable requirements of a 
Catholic bishop there is a knowl- 
edge of French. Vermont and New 
Hampshire are gradually becoming 
French-Canadian communities. The 
French-Canadians already wield a 
powerful influence in Rhode Island. 

The birth rate of the Irish in 
America has fallen, but not so much 
as that of other stocks; and the 
population of Ireland is increasing 
too slowly because of late marriages 
and emigraticn. But something 
very interesting is going on in Eng- 
land and Scotland. There the Irish 
have settled in most of the large in- 
dustrial cities, and their birth rate 
has been so much higher than that 
of the English and Scotch, that 
Protestant ministers in Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, and other places have 
bitterly complained that the new- 
comers are crowding out the na- 
tives and possessing the land. Thus 
the Irish are making a peaceful 
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conquest of their old conquerors, 
and this without bullets or bayo- 
nets, but simply by following the 
law of God. How long this healthy 
tendency can withstand the pres- 
sure of pagan ideas, of economic 
necessity, or of corroding ease re- 
mains to be seen. But this much is 
certain: 

If Catholics everywhere, Catho- 
lics in the United States, in Eng- 
land, in France, in South Germany, 
in Mexico, in South America—if 
these Catholics are intelligent 
enough and self-sacrificing enough 
to follow the advice of the Church, 
regardless of what it may cost (and 
this is no more than our ancestors 
did, often under worse conditions 
than ours), the West will become 
Catholic in the course of a few 
decades. This is an obvious mathe- 
matical certainty. It is a consum- 
mation worthy of the greatest effort 
on the part of all Catholics from 
the hierarchy down to the humblest 
layman. The hand that rocks the 
cradle will indeed rule the world, 
and those who are meek enough to 
obey Divine Wisdom must literally 
inherit the earth. 

Our task is great, and our ene- 
mies unresting and powerful. Yet 
there is courage to be found in the 
thought that all these difficulties, 
even this modern iniquity of “birth 
control,” are as old as Christianity 
itself, and that we have no moral 
problem which did not exist for the 
Christians of the catacombs. To 
those who tell us we are behind the 
times in not accepting race suicide, 
we have only to point out that this 
sin, far from being new or modern, 
was part of the pagan corruption 
which the Catholic Church swept 
away as she advanced on her mis- 
sion through the world, and that it 
has merely reappeared in a new 
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guise as paganism makes its last 
desperate assault on the unconquer- 
able Church. 

St. Augustine had occasion to de- 
nounce birth control in the fourth 
century. He condemned not only 
abortion and the exposure of in- 
fants to starve, but the use of what 
would now be called contraceptives. 
In one of his letters (“De Nuptiis 
et Concupiscentia ad Valerium Co- 
mitem”) he speaks plainly of those 
who attempt to prevent offspring 
“either by wrong desire or evil ap- 
pliance” and he adds: 

“They who resort to these al- 
though called by the name of man 
and wife, are really not such; they 
retain no vestige of true matrimony 
but falsely take on the honorable 
designation as a cloak for their 
criminal conduct. Having also pro- 
ceeded so far, they are betrayed 
into exposing their children who 
are born against their will. Those 
whom they begot with dislike they 
have a hatred of nourishing and 
retaining. This infliction of cruelty 
on their offspring so reluctantly be- 
gotten, unmasks the sin which they 
had practiced in darkness, and 
drags it clearly into the light of day. 
The open cruelty reproves the hid- 
den sin. Sometimes, indeed, this 
lustful cruelty, or, if you please, 
cruel lust, resorts to such abnormal 
methods as the use of poisonous 
drugs to secure barrenness; or else 
if unsuccessful in this, td destroy 
the conceived seed by some means 
previous to birth, preferring that 
its offspring should rather perish 
than receive vitality, or if it was 
advancing to life within the womb, 
should be deprived of it even before 
birth. Well, if both parties alike 
are so corrupt, they are not hus- 
band and wife; and if such were 
their character from the beginning, 
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they have not come together so 
much by holy wedlock as by abomi- 
nable debauchery .. . either the 
woman is, so to speak, the hus- 
band’s harlot; or the man his wife’s 
adulterer.” 

Here we have plainly a condem- 
nation not only of abortion but of 
the so-called modern crime of con- 
traception. A Catholic of the 
fourth century, looking about him 
at the welter of debauchery, mur- 
der, and suicide, must have thought, 
but for the virtue of hope, that the 
prospect of conquering such a world 
was pretty dismal. But the Church 
did conquer that world, because 
Catholic men and women put aside 
the seductions of pagan sensuality, 
and led hard, self-sacrificing, and 
heroic lives. 

It can be so again. We have 
many advantages that the first 
Christians lacked. We have among 
other things the knowledge of what 
they overcame. The thing can be 
done. It cannot be done with any 
compliance on our part with the 
spirit of birth control. And for 


this reason I have no high opinion 
of the so-called “rhythm” theory, 
even though theologians tell us 
that it may be put into practice 
without sin. Its danger lies in the 
tendency of those who accept it to 
consider it a good in itself. If so, 
it is a negative sort of good. It is 
the minimum for the avoidance of 
sin. It substitutes a mean sort of 
prudence for a sublime trust in God. 
Surely it cannot be called a brave 
or heroic (that is to say, truly 
Catholic) attitude toward the prob- 
lem involved; and in the light of 
the above considerations, it might 
be said to have the possibility of 
dangerous social consequences, 
evading, so far as it can without 
personal sin, the divine command, 
“Increase and multiply and fill the 
earth.” Granting its efficacy, which 
is not at all certain, it may get a 
man into heaven at long last, so to 
speak, with his. rump scorched, but 
it won’t fill the earth with Catholics. 
And that is precisely what the world 
needs more than ever at this mo- 
ment. 
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By PierRRE CRABITES AND JOHN EARLE UHLER 


LTHOUGH the dictators are in 
their heyday, the champions of 
democracy need not be wholly dis- 
comforted. The strength of Hitler 
and Mussolini lies in their union, 
but in the character of that union 
lies their greatest weakness. It is 
a union unnatural and unstable. 
In the first place, it is a coalition 
of natural enemies, and in the sec- 
ond place it is cemented chiefly by 
mutual hatred for a common foe. 
It is fundamentally as weak as the 
walls of Jericho. 

The break between the Fuehrer 
and the Duce will show and widen 
as Hitler continues his drive to the 
East, whether that drive is success- 
ful or not. This Drang nach Osten 
has all the earmarks of failure. It 
has so far been facilitated by ma- 
chinations that cannot hold. What- 
ever accord there was between Ger- 
many and Poland, for example, was 
extrinsic and impermanent and has 
already dissolved. The history of 
the two countries abounds in mu- 
tual ill will. In 1796 Germany, 
with Austria and Russia, defeated 
the Polish patriot Kosciuszko and 
wiped his country off the map—a 
country that had existed for more 
than seven centuries. And Ger- 
many laughed. The Polish struggle 
for liberty, thereafter, like that of 
the Greeks, became lyrical. The 
Poles organized patriotic societies 
that functioned underground, con- 
ducted schools behind closed blinds 
to preserve the language and per- 
petuate the national traditions, in- 
trigued in all the courts of Europe. 


In Woodrow Wilson they eventually 
found a champion. The thirteenth 
of his Fourteen Points declared for 
a revived Polish state “with an 
outlet to the sea and an interna- 
tional guarantee of its independence 
and integrity.” In accordance with 
this declaration and with the 
Treaty of Versailles, Germany was 
compelled to cede to this new state 
a vast area, part of which is the 
Corridor extending to the Baltic 
Sea. On the Gulf of Danzig, an 
arm of this Sea, lies the city of 
Danzig, which Poland has _ been 
using as her harbor. This scene 
is shifting fast, but at the time of 
writing, although the city is under 
the control of the League of Na- 
tions, Poland has a hand in admin- 
istering not only the waterways 
here, but also most of the railways, 
and she manages the city’s foreign 
relations. The corpse of ancient 
Poland has risen from the dead, and 
like Lazarus it has been her turn 
to laugh. 

But all has not been well. Before 
the War the Corridor belonged to 
Germany, and virtually all of the 
people of Danzig are German. By 
ties of blood and language and sym- 
pathy the Germans of the Corridor 
and of Danzig are at one with their 
fellow-countrymen in Germany on 
the West and in East Prussia on 
the East. They are a wedge in 
name only and are awaiting the day 
when they can once more turn to 
Berlin instead of Warsaw for their 
government. Why then did Hitler 
make a treaty with Poland—Janu- 
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ary 26, 1934—agreeing not to at- 
tack the Corridor for a period of ten 
years? 

In this case, as in the case of Hit- 
ler and Mussolini, Germany and Po- 
land were united by a bond of mu- 
tual hatred—in this instance, 
against Czecho-Slovakia. Germany 
hated the little country because 
most of its people had sided with 
the Allies during the War, organ- 
ized armies that fought against the 
Central Powers, and plotted abroad, 
through Masaryk and Benes for an 
independent state. One-fourth of 
her population, furthermore, was 
German. She possessed great coal 
fields. And until Germany’s recent 
occupation she stood in the way of 
the vital drive to the East. Of what 
immediate value to Germany, then, 
was the Polish Corridor when 
Czecho-Slovakia had to be attended 
to? Poland, on her side, hated the 
Czecho-Slovaks because both the 
Poles and their southern neighbors 
wanted and fought over the Teschen 
district with its coal mines. After 
an actual outbreak of war between 
the two countries, the district was 
divided by the Conference of Am- 
bassadors at Paris on July 28, 1920, 
so that the Czecho-Slovaks got the 
mines, a railroad system, and part 
of the city of Teschen; the Poles 
got the rest of the city and some 
farms. Three-fourths of the popu- 
lation of the entire district was Po- 
lish, and Poland frothed at the 
mouth. No wonder the hearts of 
Hitler of Germany and Beck of Po- 
land could beat as one in a rhythm 
of wrath for the common foe. But 
now that Czecho-Slovakia has dis- 
appeared, everything is different. 
When Count Galeazzo Ciano, Mus- 
solini’s son-in-law and foreign min- 
ister, recently visited Warsaw, the 
Polish capital, the people there 
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broke out into anti-German demon- 
strations. They are today prepar- 
ing for a German invasion. The ce- 
ment of their friendship has 
cracked. 

Germany had Hungary also in a 
bond of hatred for Czecho-Slovakia. 
Hungary was embittered over the 
post-War partition that took away 
about two-thirds of her area, parts 
of which were awarded to Czecho- 
Slovakia. It was still more galling 
that Hungarians in this lost area 
were deprived of their homes and 
driven back destitute to what little 
was left of their native land. But 
to lose Presburg, the ancient capital 
of Hungary, and see it in the grasp 
of Czecho-Slovakia, under the name 
of Bratislava, was the bitterest 
medicine that Hungary had to swal- 
low. From the Hungarian side of 
the Danube River a patriot gnashed 
his teeth and wiped his eye as he 
glimpsed just across the river-gorge 
—under the flag of Czecho-Slovakia 
—Hungary’s medieval palace and 
the thirteenth century town hall and 
the gothic cathedral and the vine- 
yards on the hills beyond, all rich 
in Magyar lore. It was in Presburg 
that Franz Liszt made the piano 
ring with the eloquence of his Hun- 
garian rhapsodies before an en- 
thralled audience of Magyars. It 
was in Presburg, in the very palace 
that heaves its battlemented towers 
above the ancient city, that Maria 
Theresa lived and was acclaimed 
King of Hungary, even though she 
was already Queen. It was there 
that with her infant in her arms, as 
the story goes, she made to the no- 
bles the passionate oration implor- 
ing their loyalty to her and to a 
united Hungary. Today the poets 
of the lost provinces—Vegvari, 
Aprily, Mecs—sing songs of sadness 
over the departed glories of the old 
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capital and the country of their 
forefathers. To Hitler they have 
been paeans that sounded Hun- 
gary’s covenant with his triumph- 
ant tread on the carcass of Czecho- 
Slovakia. 

Germany and Hungary, moreover, 
have been united in a common ha- 
tred for Rumania. The Germans 
and Hungarians cannot forget that 
after the Rumanians had flirted 
with the Central Powers in the early 
stages of the War they finally joined 
the other side. After Brusilov wilh 
his Cossacks had defeated the Aus- 
tro-Hungarians near Luck and after 
the French had borne down on the 
Germans at the Somme, Rumania 
caught the crest of the wave,—Au- 
gust 27, 1916,—bided her time as an 
ally of the winning side, and, when 
the Magyars were beaten, seized 
Hungary’s Transylvania. And, in 
the distribution of the spoils of war, 
the Allies gave to Rumania this rich 
plateau where more than half the 
people are Hungarian. After the 
War, as one Hungarian looked wist- 
fully across the Danube at Pres- 
burg in the hands of Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, another, standing on a ridge 
of the Transylvanian Mountains, 
could look down on farms and 
towns where, even after the War 
was over and Hungary had already 
capitulated, a fresh Rumanian army 
of twenty-three divisions swept 
down over a tired and already 
beaten Hungarian army of seven di- 
visions and snatched the Magyar 
territory for themselves. Beside 
that Hungarian roving with his eye 
over the green stretches of the Tran- 
sylvanian plateau might stand a 
German, arm in arm with his com- 
panion, both dreaming of what they 
consider the freedom from Ru- 
manian rule of 800,000 Germans 
and 2,000,000 Magyars now sub- 
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mitting to the escutcheon of Ru- 
mania. 

The Germans are Lutheran, and 
the Magyars are Catholic, whereas 
the Church of Rumania—a State 
Church—is Greek Orthodox. Be- 
tween the western groups of Catho- 
lics and Protestants on the one side 
and the eastern group on the other, 
relations have been as strained as 
the bridge of San Luis Rey. Their 
leaders have hurled anathemas at 
each other. They have shed each 
other’s blood. In 1437 they met at 
Florence and appeared to settle 
their differences in a synod of 
friendship. Sixteen years later, 
when the Turks besieged the city of 
Constantinople, the patriarchate 
there was vacant. To these eastern 
Christians those of the west offered 
their help, for in spite of their dis- 
sensions it was the cross of both 
that was being eclipsed by the 
crescent of the enemy. But the 
Byzantine Christians, fearing a 
western prelate in the patriarch’s 
seat, rejected the offer of Rome, pre- 
ferring to see their cross under the 
infidel’s heel and crying “Better the 
turban of Mohammed than the red 
hat of a cardinal.” Against the peo- 
ple of this Church and state, the 
Germans and Hungarians are united 
as solidly as a rockbound coast 
against the sea. 

As heartily as Germany and Hun- 
gary are agreed in their hatred for 
the Czecho-Slovaks and the Ru- 
manians, their agreement in its very 
nature can be but short-lived. Their 
common enmity for Czecho-Slova- 
kia is now baseless because the ob- 
ject of their enmity has been rubbed 
out. Hatred for the dead decays 
with time, and the haters divide 
their ways. And as for Rumania, 
Hitler appears to have already 
parted from Hungary in that he has 
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made a treaty with King Carol that 
appears to assure the territorial 
integrity of Carol’s kingdom. This 
treaty gives the nod of approval to 
Carol’s manacles on the wrists of 
Hungary’s Transylvania. Hungary 
has resented this betrayal not only 
in that she still must weep for her 
subjugated peoples across the line, 
but also in that she sees Hitler’s 
hand reaching across her shoulder 
to the oil fields of Rumania, the 
fourth largest oil-producing country 
in the world, and Hungary has eyed 
this greasy gold as avidly as has 
Germany. The union, furthermore, 
of the German Lutherans and the 
Hungarian Catholics against the 
Greek Orthodox Rumanians holds 
good only so long as they regard 
themselves in relation to their his- 
tory before Martin Luther. After 
Luther! They appear to be of one 
consistency only as they touch the 
Eastern Church. A little churning 
in their own midst, and they fall 
apart—violently! 

Germany’s drive to the East then 
is beset with a maze of barricades 
and pitfalls, but whether or not it 
succeeds, the break with Italy will 
come. Italy will never become 
reconciled to Germany’s grab of 
Austria. It put the toe of Germany 
on the Brenner Pass, the most sensi- 
tive and vulnerable spot of Italy’s 
frontier. This opening in the moun- 
tains, through which much grief 
has poured into the Italian penin- 
sula from the north, had been pro- 
tected by an independent Austria 
acting as a buffer between the 
Latins and the Teutons. Musso- 
lini’s policy in regard to the de- 
fense of this Pass is evident in the 
Rome pact between Italy, Austria, 
and Hungary signed on March 17, 
1934. It was an agreement un- 
doubtedly predicated on Mussolini’s 
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regard for the maintenance of Aus- 
tria’s sovereignty. Within a few 
weeks, however, the Nazis in Aus- 
tria, like termites, made a sort of 
subterranean attack on Austrian 
sovereignty by eating away the 
solidity of law and order. Their 
attacks on the framework of gov- 
ernment threw Austria into a reign 
of terror. At the same time Hitler 
visited Mussolini at Venice — on 
June 14, 1934. It was their very 
first meeting, and it is recognized 
by all political observers that Hit- 
ler found the Italian cold and hos- 
tile. Even though on a friendly 
mission, the German leader had en- 
tered Italy through the Brenner 
Pass. 

The appearance of this powerful 
and relentless Teuton in Italy was 
ominous. Could he not turn out to 
be another Alaric who, fifteen hun- 
dred years ago, led his Gothic 
armies through the lovely Brenner 
Pass, and captured Rome? Could 
he not turn out to be another Attila 
who led his Huns through the Pass 
and ravaged northern Italy? And 
what of the illegitimate Gaiseric, 
the Vandal, who made treaties with 
the Italians, broke them, attacked 
and sacked Rome, persecuted the 
Catholic Christians, seized parts of 
northern Africa, built a great fleet, 
and dominated the Mediterranean? 
And Otto the Saxon! He grabbed 
Bavaria, Bohemia, Poland, Den- 
mark. He made treaties and broke 
them. He led his Germans through 
the Brenner Pass, seized Rome, and 
was crowned emperor. These Mar- 
tian northmen are juggernauts, and 
history repeats. Adolf Hitler has 
his foot in the open door. 

And how did he get there? His 
supporter and friend Otto Planetta 
shot Doctor Dollfuss, Austria’s 
prime minister, dead. For days 
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preceding the assassination, the 
wireless station at Munich vigor- 
ously and vituperatively crackled 
in its broadcast that Dollfuss was 
the obstacle standing between Aus- 
tria and the fulfillment of what the 
Fuehrer looked upon as Vienna’s 
German aspiration. Austria must 
unite with the Reich, and Dollfuss, 
so the German radio announced, 
was the chief obstacle preventing 
the step. He was a betrayer of his 
country, and his life hung by a 
hair. 

Twelve days after Hitler met Mus- 
solini at Venice, Dollfuss visited 
the Duce at Rome. Their meeting 
was different from that between the 
dictators. Mussolini and the midget 
Dollfuss—five feet one and a half, 
Millimetternich as he was fondly 
called—were old friends. They 
were bound by common political 
views in that both of them hated 
Communism, and Dollfuss had sup- 
pressed the Socialist party in Aus- 
tria. Their meeting at Rome was 
warm, informal, domestic, like that 
of school-girls who prattle through 
the night. Mussolini invited his lit- 
tle scholarly friend and his wife and 
children to spend their summer at 
the dictator’s country home at Ric- 
cione. In a little over a fortnight 
Frau Dollfuss and her two children 
arrived at Riccione. It was there 
that the family got the tragic news 
of husband’s and father’s murder. 
They could sense revenge in Musso- 
lini’s telegram to the Austrian Gov- 
ernment: “The tragic death of 
Chancellor Dullfuss fills me with 
profound grief. Bound to him by 
ties of personal friendship and by 
common political views, I have al- 
ways admired his virtues as a states- 
man, his upright simplicity, his 
great courage. The independence 
of Austria for which he has fallen 
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is a principle which has been de- 
fended and will be defended by Italy 
still more strenuously in times of 
exceptional difficulty.” The spirit 
behind this statement was rasped 
still more sorely by the Nazis’ ac- 
claim of the assassin. The Germans 
declared the anniversary of the as- 
sassination a public holiday. On 
the grave of Planetta, the murderer 
—who went to his death crying 
“Heil Hitler!”—Hitler’s representa- 
tive, Rudolf Hess, placed a wreath. 
It was announced that the body of 
this Nazi hero would be disinterred 
and reburied in a place of honor. 
The name of Dollfuss Square was 
changed to Planetta Square. It is 
clear that the Duce and the Fuehrer 
should not have been far from each 
other’s throats. What was it that 
threw them into each other’s arms? 

Whatever Mussolini intended to 
do about Austria must have been 
slowed up by his personal dislike 
for the new Austrian chancellor 
Schuschnigg. The two men rubbed 
each other the wrong way. But the 
Italian was already busily engaged 
elsewhere. He was laying plans for 
the rape of Ethiopia, and the events 
that led to his union with Hitler 
were in the making. 

On January 7, 1935, just a few 
months after the assassination of 
Dollfuss, France’s foreign minister 
Pierre Laval went to Rome and, 
with Mussolini, elaborated an agree- 
ment defining the respective French 
and Italian spheres of interest in 
the Mediterranean and in Africa. 
The exact details of their confer- 
ence were of course not made pub- 
lic, but it is admitted that France 
gave Italy her sanction to take over 
Ethiopia. To this agreement it ap- 
pears that England was directly or 
indirectly a party. It is generally 
conceded that Sir Samuel Hoare, 
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England’s foreign minister, knew of 
the agreement and that he neither 
did anything nor said anything in 
disapproval. Mussolini understood 
that he could proceed with his plans 
without interference from the rear. 
Austria gave him no immediate 
concern; Ethiopia was the prize 
that held the Duce’s eye. 

Then came the storm. Whatever 
may have been the extent of Sir 
Samuel Hoare’s approval of the 
agreement made by the Italian dic- 
tator and the French foreign min- 
ister over Rome’s invasion of Haile 
Selassie’s empire, the people of Eng- 
land broke out into a loud and vio- 
lent protest. They refused to admit 
that Hoare could bind them to an 
immoral pact, and they called for 
his blood. Under the fire of all 
England’s resentment, he resigned. 
He was succeeded by the youthful 
and crusading Anthony Eden, who 
championed Ethiopia before the 
League of Nations, forced France to 
join him, and induced the League 
to put Italy on the blacklist of na- 
tions—a moral outcast, a racketeer. 
To Mussolini this action of France 
and England was a dastardly 
double-cross. He saw red. He cried 
out in the public squares, shook his 
fist, and bellowed defiance at the 
He prosecuted the 
Ethiopian war with anger. He 
shocked the world with bombing 
atrocities. In an insane frenzy 
he thrust out the hand of friend- 
ship to his fellow outcast the Ger- 
man Fuehrer, and in unison they 
raised their voices wrathfully in a 
hymn of hate for the democracies. 

It is a friendship that cannot last. 
It is not based on mutual respect 
and trust but on the least enduring 
of all ties, hatred for a common 
enemy. Mussolini the extravert as 
against Hitler the mystic will be the 
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first to cool. His eyes now blind 
with anger will eventually clear and 
see an exposed Brenner Pass. He 
will be reminded of the Goths and 
Vandals and Huns that have repeat- 
edly broken through the Pass from 
the north and ravaged Italy even as 
he has ravaged Ethiopia. And as a 
man of vanity, who poses vainglori- 
ously before the mob like a contor- 
tionist, he cannot long lie in the 
same political bed with the wily and 
unpredictable Nazi. Even the front 
page of the newspaper is too small 
for both names. They appear to 
have built a wall around their alli- 
ance, but the cement is of little sub- 
stance. It will crumble. 

In view of all this, what must 
America do? The sympathies of 
this country are overwhelmingly 
with England and France, and the 
recent pronouncements of our gov- 
ernment appear to have committed 
us to them in the event of war. 
Those pronouncements have in 
some quarters been considered an 
encouragement to war. But is a 
war necessary, either for them or 
us, even in the face of Hitler’s and 
Mussolini’s triumphs over the little 
nations in eastern Europe? Anent 
this situation King Zog’s declara- 
tion that Europe is bossed by two 
madmen and two fools is significant 
in that it is becoming the popular 
view. Of these four bosses the 
dominating figure is Adolf Hitler. 
In his book Mein Kampf, he dis- 
cusses three chief subjects: his own 
messianic mission to unite all Ger- 
man people under the flag of the 
Reich, the danger of the Jew in 
Germany, and the Einkreisung, or 
the threat to Germany’s life in Eng- 
land’s and France’s attempt to en- 
circle his empire by a band of steel. 
He points out that before the War 
Kaiser Wilhelm stupidly allowed 
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his uncle King Edward VII. of Eng- 
land to effect an encirclement and 
so bring about Germany’s ruin. It 
must not happen again, he writes 
madly in his book; if it is attempted 
once more, Germany must fight 
desperately for her life. And here 
his pages glow at white heat just 
as his voice over the radio burns the 
air-wave with his frenzy. The pres- 
ent “Stop Hitler!” movement of 
Chamberlain’s and Daladier’s is this 
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Einkreisung. 


If it persists, tomor- 
row’s sun may rise on the first bat- 


tle of Armageddon. But there is 
another kind of Einkreisung which 
does not call for headlong action as 
does the “Stop Hitler” movement of 
force. It’s an Einkreisung like that 
which Joshua used at Jericho—an 
encirclement of patience. “March 
around” is the word for the democ- 
racies, and the rotten walls of dic- 
tatorship will come tumbling down. 


PSALM 
By Sister M. Puiutip, C.S.C. 


Y love for You is the scent of sage 
After a summer shower... . 
Or a yellow birch in the pale gold sunlight 
Of an autumn afternoon... 
Sometimes a mountain flaming with October .. . 
Then suddenly, a cedar heaped with snow. 


Your love for me, O God 


Is sun 
And rain, 
Frost 


And snow. 


Your love for me, O God, is a Tree 
With far-flung arms... 
And Your Body—a broken flower ... 
A strong cry of agony—with silence 


The only answer. . 


Magdalen, Peter, and John... 


And Mary, My Mother, forever. 
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The Story of a Forgotten Hero 


By KATHERINE BrREGY 


HAT the Sieur de Maisonneuve 

was the founder and first Gov- 
ernor of Montreal I knew, as any- 
body who visits this city where two 
cultures and four centuries meet 
harmoniously can hardly fail to 
know. One sees the knight’s heroic 
statue, designed by the Canadian 
sculptor, Héber, standing in the 
Place d’Armes—upon it those 
words of a quaintly noble sim- 
plicity with which he answered 
some who would have dissuaded 
him from the pioneering enterprise: 
ll est de mon honneur d’accomplir 
ma mission tous les arbres de Visle 
de Montréal devraient-ils se changer 
en autant d’Iroquois. (“I am in 
honor bound to accomplish my mis- 
sion even if all the trees of the 
island of Montreal should be 
changed into Iroquois.”) And in 
the curiously ornate and lovable 
church of Notre Dame—trying its 
Canadian best to look like Notre 
Dame de Paris! — whose windows 
are an illuminated Bible of the 
Holy Experiment of this city of 
Ville Marie, one meets Maisonneuve 
again. It is upon the window near- 
est the altar on the epistle side, and 
this time he is carrying a large 
wooden cross up a mountain cov- 
ered with ice and snow. That dra- 
matic and mysterious picture in- 
trigued me, for I had never heard 
of any other seventeenth-century 
knight who traveled such a Via 
Crucis. It seemed like something 








Cyrano de Bergerac might have 
done, and I began to make in- 
quiries. But they were discourag- 
ingly unsuccessful. I could find no 
history of Maisonneuve in the book- 
shops of Montreal—no photogra- 
pher had a reproduction of that gal- 
Jant statue. But as the August 
heat rose, my enthusiasm seemed 
to rise with it. In a temperature 
hovering around 93° I began a tour 
of the innumerable souvenir agen- 
cies along the Rue Sainte Catherine, 
again without success. Finally an 
English shopkeeper confided to me 
that there used to be a postcard of 
the Place d’Armes statue—but that 
so few hasty tourists now seemed 
interested in the old shrines of the 
city, he had ceased to keep it in 
stock! I believe it was the thought 
of those heedless and hasty tour- 
ists that definitely decided me to 
recapture the story of this unre- 
membered hero: which I did from 
old histories of the city in a refer- 
ence library looking rather like a 
humbler branch of the library of 
Trinity College in Dublin, and with 
the help of that devoted apostle and 
antiquarian, Dr. William H. Ather- 
ton of the Catholic Sailors’ Club. 
He himself, in his History of 
Montreal, 1534-1914, points out 
quite bluntly that a “survey of the 
colonization of New France up to 
1641 shows that it had been singu- 
larly unfruitful.” This hiatus be- 
tween the discovering voyages of 
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Cartier in 1534-1535 and the col- 
onizing voyages of Champlain al- 
most a hundred years later is so 
dark that it calls for a candle. 
What was going on in the father- 
land during that forgetful inter- 
lude? Chiefly, I fear, the devastat- 
ing civil and religious wars, with 
all their bitter feuds and counter- 
feuds. “How,” asks the Sulpician 
Pére Rousseau in his Histoire de la 
Vie de M. Paul de Chomedy, Sieur 
de Maisonneuve, “How should 
princes who were not masters in 
their own states be occupied in 
founding colonies elsewhere?” But 
the century which had produced 
Catherine de’ Medici produced also 
St. Francois de Sales; and in the 
reigns of Louis XIII. and Louis 
XIV. France was stable enough to 
enter once again upon a creative 
period—the last before the tragic 
destructiveness of her Revolution. 

Meanwhile the Jesuits had been 
carrying on in New France the 
work which Old France seemed to 
forget, and their immortal series 
of Relations remained both as a 
record and a challenge. Largely 
under the inspiration of these writ- 
ings from the Quebec area, a wave 
of fresh enthusiasm for missionary 
work in the undeveloped island of 
Montreal seems to have swept quite 
suddenly over a devout but discon- 
nected group of French men and 
women. Royer de la Dauversiére, 
a visionary gentleman of La Fléche 
in Anjou, seems to have been chiefly 
responsible for organizing the As- 
sociation of the Company of our 
Lady of Montreal, and having for- 
mal possession of the island ceded 
to it. Meanwhile M. Olier was 
founding in Paris the Congregation 
of St. Sulpice for parish work in 
the distant colony, while a certain 
eager and well-born Mlle. Jeanne 
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Mance became fired with zeal to 


establish there a hospital. Not fur- 
trading but conversion of the sav- 
age and a nostalgic desire to “see a 
new church arise which shall imi- 
tate the purity and the charity of 
the early church” was, according 
to a contemporaneous document, 
the aim of these apostles. But what 
was obviously needed to hold them 
together was a leader or governor 
who should be as practical as he 
was pious. After much quiet in- 
quiry, the Jesuit Pére Lallemant 
finally decided that the man was 
Paul de Chomedy de Maisonneuve, 
a young knight from Champagne 
who had a personal income of some 
2,000 livres and had already dis- 
tinguished himself in military serv- 
ice against the Dutch as well as in 
virtue and the “desire for a more 
perfect life.” Now it happened that 
the Sieur de Maisonneuve’s sister, 
a nun at Troyes, had been reading 
a good deal about the missionary 
work of Mére Marie de I’Incarna- 
tion in Quebec, sharing her enthu- 
siasm with her brother Paul. So 
when it was suggested that he 
should lead the settlers of Mont- 
real—or Ville Marie, as the city 
was first called—he accepted im- 
mediately; adding, with something 
of Cyrano’s own blend of sincerity 
and magnificence: “I have no 
thoughts of personal interest. I 
can live on my revenue .. . and 
would glad-heartedly employ my 
purse and my life in this new enter- 
prise with no other ambition than 
that of serving God and the King 
in my profession.” When his father, 
the Sieur de Chavannes et de 
Maisonneuve, protested against so 
quixotic an experiment, the knight 
simply quoted the Gospel promise: 
“There is no man that hath left 
home or brother or sister or father 
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for My sake but shall receive a 
hundred fold .. .” 

Having been born—according to 
recent research by Dr. Atherton— 
in 1612, Maisonneuve was still un- 
der thirty when he and about forty 
intrepid companions started upon 
their tortuous, two-month voyage 
in the autumn of 1641. They were 
obliged to winter near Quebec, 
where they were joined by that irre- 
pressible friend of the Ursulines, 
Mme. de la Peltrie. And upon ar- 
riving at Montreal (known by the 
Indians as Hochelega) in May, 1642, 
one of their first acts was to arrange 
for an open-air Mass. Suitably 
enough this was celebrated by Pére 
Vimont, superior of the Jesuit Mis- 
sions in Canada, upon an impro- 
vised altar decorated by Mlle. 
Mance and Mme. de la Peltrie. Old 
accounts tell delightfully how the 
native birds gathered around as 
choristers; and how, when the 
Blessed Sacrament was “set in au- 
gust exposition meetly” during the 
evening, a vial filled with native 
fireflies served as sanctuary lamp. 

Soon there were visits from 
friendly Algonquin tribes near by, 
and all seemed auspicious for the 
building up of the new settlement. 
But its history was to be one long 
struggle. In December the little St. 
Pierre river, now covered over by 
the Place d’Youville, rose in a flood 
which threatened to destroy both 
the fortress and the homes of Ville 
Marie. Characteristically — and in 
the spirit with which Pope St. Leo 
had faced the advancing Goths— 
Maisonneuve planted a cross before 
the advancing waters, vowing that 
if they receded he would set a far 
greater cross upon the heights of 
Montreal. They did recede—and 
on the freezing feast of the follow- 
ing Epiphany the knight bore his 
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cross in procession up the moun- 
tainside. It is this act, of course, 
which is commemorated upon the 
window of Notre Dame, as well as 
by the great electric beacon stand- 
ing upon Mount Royal today. 

That the colonists had other ene- 
mies than “winter and rough 
weather” is evident from a curious 
document of 127 pages issued by 
them this same year. Entitled 
Veritables Motifs de Messieurs et 
Dames de la Societé de Notre Dame 
de Montreal, it served as a kind of 
general answer or apologia to their 
critics. And although at the time 
it may well have been agonizing, 
it is rather amusing today to see 
the variety of things for which this 
earnest little band was already be- 
ing called to account: for instance, 
that they over-encouraged laymen 
and even laywomen in missionary 
work, that the colony was bound to 
be a failure because it had no com- 
mercial object, and finally that it 
might better have been started in 
South America where the climate 
was more favorable! 

But the perpetual peril of all 
Canadian settlers was the enmity of 
the Iroquois; and the vicious attack 
upon Trois Riviéres in 1643 —in 
which Pére Jogues was captured 
and mutilated—proved what Mont- 
real might momentarily expect. 
Daily the Indians could be seen 
skulking outside the palisades of 
Villa Marie, and a unique story tells 
how “Pilot,” a mother dog of the 
settlement (she is rightly immor- 
talized upon the base of Maison- 
neuve’s statue), used to go out 
reconnoitering with her puppies 
each morning, warning the colon- 
ists by her barks and efficiently 
scaring off the spies of the savages. 
The danger grew more and more 
acute, but still the prudent Maison- 
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neuve opposed any open attack— 
being duly censured by his brother 
knights for the delay. Finally, in 
the May of 1644, he himself led a 
foray, where his extreme personal 
heroism seems for awhile to have 
vanquished both his enemies and 
his too critical friends. Again came 
an interlude of peace. Reinforce- 
ments and new settlers arrived from 
France—the young governor’s stern 
edict against selling spirits to the 
Indians kept in check some of the 
worst dangers—and while Mlle. 
Mance and her nun helpers cared 
for the sick in the Hotel Dieu, Mar- 
guerite Bourgeoys had arrived from 
Troyes to open her school for the 
white children and the red. 

Up to 1657, Montreal had been 
spiritually ministered to by the in- 
defatigable Jesuits from Quebec— 
Jogues himself was one of them: 
but in that year a revolutionary 
change took place. The Society of 
Jesus, wishing to pursue missionary 
rather than parish work, retired— 
its place being taken by the Sul- 
picians from Paris. That these 
were devoted to the difficult duties 
for which they had been founded 
there can be no doubt; and their 
willingness to become feudal pro- 
prietors as well as spiritual guides 
of Ville Marie was a great relief to 
the impoverished survivors of the 
original Company of Our Lady of 
Montreal. But the controversy be- 
tween Abbé Quélus and the great 
Bishop Laval was doubly unfortu- 
nate in seeming to set the young 
Montreal against her older sister 
Quebec. 

It has been well pointed out that 
New France was the only settle- 
ment in eastern North America 
which made any serious attempt to 
convert the Indian aborigines —a 
long attempt sealed by the blood of 
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many martyrs. Nevertheless she 
realized that defense against the 
Iroquois, whose attacks grew in- 
creasingly frequent and ferocious, 
was a holy war of self-preservation. 
In this emergency Maisonneuve 
gathered his colonists into a society 
called the Soldiers of the Holy Fam- 
ily of Jesus, Mary and Joseph, issu- 
ing to them one of the most ex- 
traordinary proclamations since 
medieval times: “We, Paul de 
Chomedy de Maisonneuve, governor 
of the island of Montreal and lands 
thereon dependent, on information 
given us from divers quarters that 
the Iroquois have formed the de- 
sign of seizing upon this settle- 
ment by superior force, have 
thought it our duty, seeing that this 
island is the property of the Holy 
Virgin, to invite and exhort those 
zealous for her service to unite to- 
gether by squads, each of seven 
persons ... to report themselves to 
us for enrolment in our garrison 

. to the end that the country 
may be saved.” It was shortly after 
this apostolic exhortation, in the 
spring of 1660, that Daulac, the 
young commandant of the Montreal 
garrison, with sixteen youthful vol- 
unteers, undertook what Parkman '* 
calls “one of the most heroic feats 
of arms ever achieved on this con- 
tinent”—the heading off of two Iro- 
qois armies at the rapids of the Old 
Sault. The feat was almost miracu- 
lously successful, and by it Mont- 
real earned her title of having 
“saved New France.” 

From the first Maisonneuve’s 
group had excelled in two charac- 
teristics: on one side the devoutly 
crusading spirit of a fresh religious 
community, and on the other what 
modern politicians describe as 
“rugged individualism.” But the 

1The Old Regime in Canada. 
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days of individualism were inevi- 
tably doomed to pass into the days 
of centralized power. When, in 
1663, Montreal was absorbed into 
the royal Province of Quebec, there 
followed two years of the immemo- 
rial conflict between “federal” and 
“state” rights. Eventually the gal- 
lant Maisonneuve was removed as 
governor, and in 1665 he returned 
to France. There for eleven years 
he “lived simply and humbly, an 
unrecognized man,” as Mére Bour- 
geoys told one of her nuns after vis- 
iting Paris in 1670. And she de- 
scribed the little log cabin he had 
built adjoining his home in the 
Fossé St. Victor, to be a constant re- 
minder of the New France where 
his life’s work had been accom- 
plished. The Canadian motto, Je 
me souviens, might well have been 
his own; but he seems to have had 
the rare faculty of remembering 
life’s mingled good and evil with- 
out resentment. In 1676 the for- 
gotten hero was modestly buried 
from his parish church. Frontenac 
was still living, and a few years 
later repulsed a bitter English at- 
tack upon Quebec. But the end 
was already in sight, and in 1759 
there was fought upon the Plains 
of Abraham the historic battle by 
which all of Canada passed into 
the possession of England. 


“Thoughts that great hearts once 
broke for, we 

Breathe cheaply in the common 
air; 

The earth we trample heedlessly 

Throbbed once in saints and 
heroes rare, 

Who perished, opening for their 
race 

New pathways to the common- 

place” . 
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so sang Lowell, one of the most cos- 
mopolitan of our earlier poets, 
musing in the Brancacci chapel, 
Florence. At first sight the words 
seem particularly applicable to the 
story of Paul de Chomedy de 
Maisonneuve. Yet one is certain 
that this “very perfect, gentle 
knight,” this exemplar of seven- 
teenth-century “Catholic Action,” 
would have insisted that the larger 
vision—what Father Faber called 
“the nearest to God’s view, and 
therefore also not merely the truest 
view but the only view that is true 
at all”—tends always to optimism 
rather than pessimism. New 
France was lost to Old France be- 
cause Louis XV. and his court were 
too much occupied with futile local 
wars and futile local extravagances 
to support her against the long- 
threatened English invasion. It 
was one more proof of the chilling 
old prophecy that we always lose 
what we do not know how to ap- 
preciate. But in her founding, New 
France had kept busy more than 
her share of saints and heroes, and 
the seal of their love was not to be 
obliterated. Even those heedless and 
hasty tourists passing through busy 
modern Montreal can scarcely be un- 
conscious of the fact that she is not 
“commonplace.” She has contrived 
to find the meeting ground of peace 
in what might easily have been two 
hostile civilizations. It is not for 
nothing that ships steaming into 
her harbor are greeted by the un- 
tiring arms of Notre Dame de Bon 
Secours—and that long after the 
city itself has sunk into darkness, 
those same parting ships should 
look back upon a reminder of the 
cross Maisonneuve once carried 
perilously up the heights of Mount 
Royal. 














AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER 


By JANET L. GORDON 


6¢6TSN’T life a marvelous thing?” 

said Magdalen, as she lay 
among the heather on the hillside 
gazing up at the curlews wheeling 
above her into the brilliant sun- 
shine. 

“What are you going to do with 
yours?” asked Anne. 

“Well, being a Scotsman, or to be 
exact, a Scotswoman, I'll reply with 
another question. “What are you 
going to do with yours?” 

Anne thought for a moment, 
then— 


“Ah, make the most of what we yet 
may spend, 
Before we, too, into the dust de- 
scend ; 
Dust into dust, and under dust 
to lie, 
Sans Wine, sans Song, sans Singer, 
and sans End,” 


quoted the girl who was an Honors 
Graduate of Aberdeen University. 
Magdalen sat up, and untied the 
scarlet handkerchief which she had 
wound round her dark head, and 
looked with grave dark eyes at her 
friend. “That won’t do, Anne,” she 
said. “That’s not you at all. But 
if you do feel like quoting, I'll quote 
a better one than that. Shall I?” 
“Carry on,” said Anne. 
Magdalen smiled triumphantly: 


“Beneath the gnarled old Knowl- 
edge Tree 

Sat, like an owl, the evil Sage 

‘The world’s a bubble,’ solemnly 

He read, and turned a second page. 





‘A bubble, then, old crow,’ I cried, 
‘God keep you in your weary wit. 
A bubble—have you ever spied 
The colours I have seen on it?’” 


“Quite irrelevant!” cried Anne. 
“Nothing whatever to do with what 
I said. Besides, I don’t care for 
Chesterton’s stuff.” 

“What!” said Magdalen, “You 
say that, when you have been an en- 
thusiastic collector of Chesterton’s 
stuff, as you call it, ever since I can 
remember !” 

“Oh, that! —just calf love —” 
grunted Anne, contemptuously. 

“Well, I just can’t make you out,” 
said Magdalen. “We've been three 
days here, in these glorious moun- 
tains, and you’ve seen nothing but 
the wrong side of everything. Even 
the very eggs that Maggie MacKen- 
zie brought straight in, newly laid, 
were wrong this morning.” 

“Well, she knows I like them 
hard boiled.” 

“So do I. But surely, it didn’t 
matter for once, and we'll be off on 
Monday.” 

Anne sat up then. 

“You annoy me,” she said irrita- 
bly, “with your acquiescence about 
everything.” 

Magdalen didn’t speak, and a si- 
lence deeper still fell on the silent 
sunlit mountainside, where already 
the heather was shining faintly 
purple and the bog myrtle scented 
the air. 

Then Anne spoke again. 

“Would you like to be married?” 
“Not particularly—but I love 
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children —” and the sweet lips 
smiled tenderly. 


“And when I’m growing really old 
At twenty-eight or nine, 

I'll buy a little orphan girl 

And bring her up as mine,” 


chanted Anne, and laughed mock- 
ingly and sarcastically. 

“Not at all—you’re quite wrong,” 
said Magdalen, blushing faintly. 

“Don’t tell me you are thinking 
of being a nun, then,” said Anne 
explosively. 

Magdalen smiled. 

“No, my dear, not that. You 
need a definite vocation for the re- 
ligious life.” 

Anne sprang to her feet, her red 
hair glinting in the sunshine, and 
her blue eyes flashing. 

“Vocation! Rubbish! There’s 
no such thing. Going into a con- 
vent is just a way of escape—a 
coward’s way!” 

“Anne, Anne,” exclaimed Mag- 
dalen, as she, too, jumped to her 
feet. “That won’t do. I have no 
particular affection for convents but 
they are certainly not inhabited by 
cowards!” 

“Give me a cigarette,” said Anne 
abruptly, “and let’s go home for 
lunch. Father will be getting hun- 

As she held the lighter to her 
friend’s cigarette, Magdalen noticed 
that Anne’s hands were trembling. 

“Why does she loathe nuns so 
much?” wondered Magdalen, and 
she kept on wondering as they 
walked in silence down the heather- 
clad slopes, past the rushing, roar- 
ing Lynn o’ Dee, and down between 
the pines to the little hamlet of In- 
vermore, where Anne’s father was 
spending the summer in Maggie 
MacKenzie’s croft. 


” 
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When they reached the little 
farm they found a car drawn up at 
the side of the road. 

“Father Stuart must be calling— 
that’s his car,” exclaimed Magda- 
len. 

“Here’s hoping he doesn’t stay 
for lunch,” replied Anne, throwing 
away her third cigarette. 

Magdalen voiced her surprise: 

“But he’s a darling, and he has 
been so attentive to your father, 
Anne, bringing him books, and com- 
ing to see him, from right across 
the hills, so that he wouldn’t be 
lonely. Besides, he’s fearfully 
clever! Don’t you like him?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Anne, in a tired 
voice. “A great and good man— 
and he knows it!” 

Magdalen was getting rather sick 
of Anne’s sarcasm so she went into 
the cottage without trusting herself 
to reply. 

Father Stuart stayed to luncheon. 
He was a man of about sixty, rather 
bald, with very blue eyes in which 
humor did not hide the penetrating 
keenness. Anne’s father sat oppo- 
site to him, and Anne’s father was 
a delight to the eye—a perfect pic- 
ture for an artist. He was an old 
man, with snow white hair, a snow 
white beard, with dark, softly lu- 
minous eyes, and he was wearing a 
dark brown Harris tweed suit, 
smelling of peat. Nobody spoke 
very much, as they ate the homely 
but excellent luncheon, because 
everything they ate came from Mag- 
gie’s little farm—the chicken, the 
cauliflower, the peas, the potatoes, 
the raspberries, the cream, the oat- 
cakes, the cheese—and she served 
them herself, in little tartan shawl 
with a clean white apron over her 
red flannel petticoat, and watched 
to see that they did justice to what 
she had provided for them. 
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They all did that, except Anne, 
who was rather fastidious, and in- 
sisted on having two glasses of the 
Chablis which her father had 
brought with him. When Father 
Stuart rose to go, they all accom- 
panied him out to his car, but he 
would not say good-by. 

“I'll see you after Mass tomor- 
row,” he said. 

“Perhaps I won’t be there,” said 
Anne. 

He said nothing, but looked at 
her very straightly from his keen 
blue eyes, and Magdalen was aware 
that Anne’s father’s luminous dark 
eyes were also watching his daugh- 
ter very intently. 

Next morning, Magdalen came 
rushing into Anne’s room. 

“Anne, Anne, something has dis- 
appointed me terribly.” 

“That’s a pity!” said Anne drily. 

“Don’t you want to know what 
has?” 

“Oh, go ahead and tell me,” re- 
plied Anne, irritably. 

“Well—oh, come and see for 
yourself. It’s Maggie MacKenzie, 
and she has got herself up like an 
early Victorian hearse!” 

Even Anne, nervous and irritable 
as she was, laughed. 

“Like a what?” 

“A h-e-a-r-s-e—a funeral, you 
know, and I was looking forward so 
much to going with her dressed in 
her red flannel petticoat and wee 
tartan shawl, or her large cloak, 
even, but see her—” 

There stood Maggie MacKenzie, 
dressed in rusty black jacket and 
skirt, with elastic-sided black boots, 
and a black hat, trimmed with de- 
caying black crepe, perched on her 
sparse gray hair. It was the Lord’s 
Day, and Maggie was going to wor- 
ship Him, in His House, dressed in 
her very best clothes. But she looked 
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askance at the dark clouds, and 
hoped, for the sake of her hat, that 
the thunderstorm would not break 
until she got safely home again. 

The little church grew darker 
and darker during Mass, and when 
Mass was over and they had come 
out onto the steps, the rain, so long 
withheld, began to come down in 
torrents. Maggie MacKenzie sol- 
emnly removed her hat and putting 
it safely underneath her jacket, 
walked bareheaded in the pouring 
rain towards the car, which was 
parked some way down the road. 

“Come on, Magdalen,” said Anne, 
“take father’s other arm and we'll 
get away before the storm gets any 
worse.” 

“Right,” said Magdalen, “but 
what about saying good-by to Fa- 
ther Stuart?” 

“Oh, never mind him,” answered 
Anne, “let’s get father to the car.” 

The car was reached, and Mag- 
gie’s Willie was already at the 
wheel. Willie Grant was his name, 
and he was Maggie’s “orra-man,” 
and not considered very “right in 
the heid,” but was known always as 
Maggie’s Willie! 

“Anne,” said Magdalen, “I’m go- 
ing back to say good-by to Father 
Stuart. Are you coming?” 

“In that rain? Not on your life!” 
replied Anne. 

“All right. I am. Wait just a 
few minutes, Willie,” and she ran 
back to the church as the thunder 
began to peal. 

Father Stuart was just coming 
down the aisle, evidently looking 
for them. “Oh, here you are! 
Where’s Anne?” 

“Outside in the car with her fa- 
ther, but I wanted to say good-by 
and thank you.” 

He held her hand in a friendly 


grip. 
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“Good-by,” he said, “and have a 
good time. I hope I’ll see you when 
you come back.” 

“Won’t you come and see us in 
Edinburgh?” 

“ll have a short holiday about 
the end of September, and I'll be 
going south then. Thanks very 
much. I should like to call and see 
you all.” 

“That’s splendid. Well, I must 
go. Good-by, Father. Don’t forget 
to come.” 

“Good-by.” And then he said 
something Magdalen was very far 
from understanding at the time: 
“Try to be patient with Anne.” 


“Isn’t it lovely, Anne?” cried Mag- 
dalen, gazing out of the window as 
the train rattled and roared its way 
across the borders between Scotland 
and England. 

“Isn’t what lovely?” asked Anne, 
petulantly. “Do, please remember 
you have studied the English lan- 
guage at a Scottish University, and, 
for goodness’ sake, express yourself 
correctly.” 

But Magdalen was not to be 
daunted so easily on this, her first 
journey to London, and her gay 
sweet laughter filled the compart- 
ment in which they were sitting 
alone, Anne surrounded by brightly 
colored magazines, Magdalen, dart- 
ing from one window to another, in 
her eagerness to see everything. 

“Everything,” she cried. “The 
train—the mountains—the winding 
roads—the going to London—oh, 
well—just everything. I feel like 
singing the children’s song—know 
the one? It winds up 


‘Thank You for the world so sweet, 
Thank You for the food we eat, 

Thank You for the birds that sing, 
Thank You God for everything.’” 
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Anne grunted, and turned to her 
magazine, on the cover of which 
was the picture of a young woman 
in a virtually non-existent bathing 
suit. Magdalen had not really liked 
the look of that magazine, and had 
said so. But Anne had told her not 
to be so priggish and old-fashioned. 

“Anne,” she called again ecstati- 
cally, “won’t it be lovely in London, 
and won’t it be lovely to drive in 
our own car right through Belgium 
and down through the Ardennes to 
Luxemburg, and then —oh, Anne, 
won’t it be lovely to finish up at 
Bruges, in a really Catholic atmos- 
phere, surrounded by churches...” 

“My God,” cried out Anne, fling- 
ing away her magazine, and look- 
ing at her friend, with white face 
and strained, tormented eyes, “will 
you stop saying ‘won’t it be lovely 
Anne? Won’t it be lovely Anne? 
Won’t it be lovely Anne?’ I shall 
scream if you say ‘Won't it be love- 
ly Anne once more,’” and, then, 
seeming to realize the horrified ex- 
pression on the sweet dark face op- 
posite, she flushed faintly, and 
wrenched open the door, and went 
out into the corridor. 

Magdalen looked with troubled 
eyes out of the windows of the fly- 
ing train and wondered. “My God,” 
Anne had exclaimed, but the way 
Anne had said it made it seem like 
a tortured prayer for help, not a 
ribald exclamation, and Anne never 
swore. 

But, really, she thought, Anne’s 
behavior was rather “thick,” and 
then she remembered the strange 
parting words of the priest, “Try to 
be patient with Anne.” 

“I am an utter idiot, of course,” 
thought Magdalen humbly. “Anne 
has seen so much, and I have seen 
nothing at all, and I must be getting 
on her nerves. That’s it!” 
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Then she heard a voice in the 
corridor calling: 

“First luncheon—first lunch- 
eon—” and Anne came back, look- 
ing more composed, but still rather 
pale, and putting her arm round 
Magdalen’s shoulder, said— 

“Come on Magda, I’m hungry.” 

In the dining car they ate their 
lunch, and Anne ordered half a bot- 
tle of wine, and when Anne smiled 
across at her in her humorous, half 
repentant way, Magdalen very near- 
ly said, “Isn’t it lovely, Anne?”, but 
remembered just in time, and only 
smiled back. 

They were to be in London only 
two days, and they stayed at the 
Regent Palace Hotel, in Piccadilly 
Circus, and Magdalen thought it 
very noisy, with its everlasting or- 
chestra and crowds of people, but 
Anne was enjoying everything 
rather feverishly. She had had her 
red hair waved and curled and was 
wondering if she should put on a 
little make-up. The heat made her 
look ghastly, she said. 

“For goodness’ sake, don’t,” said 
Magdalen, “your color will come 
back when we get to sea.” 

“Well, come on, we are going 
shopping.” 

“Are we?” said Magdalen blank- 
ly, “what are we going to buy?” 

“An evening dress for me,” said 
Anne. “We’re going to the theater 
tonight.” 

“But, you have got four evening 
dresses with you, and I have only 
got two.” 

“I need another one,” answered 


Anne. “Every woman should try 
to make the best of herself. It’s 
her duty.” 


Then Magdalen remembered. 
“Anne,” she said, “I can’t come 
with you.” 
“Why?” asked Anne. 
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“Because I’ve got to go to Roe- 
hampton. You remember I prom- 
ised mother to go and see the nun 
who taught her?” 

“Why do you need to go?” 

“Oh, well, it will give her pleas- 
ure to hear about mother.” 

“Pleasure!” Anne burst out. 
“Why should you trouble to give a 
nun pleasure? They shelve all 
their responsibilities, leave their ob- 
vious duty to other people, make 
themselves secure for their old age, 
put themselves always first and 
foremost, and then expect the peo- 
ple in the world, as they, con- 
temptuouly, call us, to give them 
everything else they want! Give 
her pleasure indeed!” and Anne 
laughed. But it was a strange, 
weary, mirthless laugh, Magdalen 
thought. 

“Don’t be a soft little fool, Mag- 
da. Come with me.” 

And Magdalen went, saying to 
herself she would go to see her 
mother’s friend on the way home, 
for she had heard the words she did 
not understand, throbbing in her 
mind, “Try to be patient with 
Anne.” 

She was glad, when, at last, they 
were lying in deck chairs on the 
boat, sailing across the blue sum- 
mer seas to Ostend. Anne was 
sleeping. At least Magdalen thought 
so as she looked at her friend’s 
closed, white-lidded eyes, with the 
red gold lashes sweeping her pale 
cheeks. “She’s getting very thin,” 
thought Magdalen, and a forebod- 
ing of evil came even to her serene 
and happy heart, as she looked 
from her friend to the holiday 
crowds lying round about. There 
was a young man in a chair just in 
front of Anne—a tall, thin, bronzed 
young man, and he was reading 
Dante. Just imagine reading Dante, 
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Magdalen thought, when all around 
lay the extraordinarily beautiful 
world Almighty God had made! 

Ostend came, and they were in 
the train for Brussels! The tall, 
bronzed young man had been so 
helpful with the luggage and tick- 
ets, and here they all were to- 
gether, hurtling through the gather- 
ing darkness to the Belgian capital. 
He was staying at their hotel, too. 
So, that was nice. Or was it? Mag- 
dalen asked herself. 

It was late when they arrived, 
and Magdalen was very tired, and 
wanted to go straight upstairs, but 
Anne was talking to the tall bronzed 
young man so she sat down rather 
forlornly on one of the chairs. She 
heard Anne say: 

“Yes, very well, in half an hour,” 
and then she came across, and to- 
gether they went up. 

They had got a room with two 
beds in it, for Magdalen felt rather 
scared about being alone in a room 
in a foreign hotel. Foreign lan- 
guages were not her strong point. 

Anne said, “Just go to bed, Mag- 
da, and I’ll have something nice 
sent up to you. What would you 
like?” 

“But aren’t you going to bed too?” 
asked Magdalen. 

“No, I am going out, my child, to 
the ‘Shows’ across the way.” 

“Are you? With the tall, bronzed 
young man?” 

“You’ve said it,” said Anne, as 
she changed her dress. 

“But it’s late, and you don’t really 
know him! And—lI’m frightened,” 
said Magdalen. 

Anne said nothing at all, and 
when she was ready, she turned, 
blew a kiss to Magdalen, and then 
said: 

“Go to bed, you darling, chicken- 
hearted baby”—and was gone! 
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Next morning, the sun shining in 
through the windows, woke Mag- 
dalen, who immediately sat up and 
looked across at the other bed. Yes, 
Anne was there! She had meant 
to stay awake until Anne came but 
her weariness had won, and she had 
fallen asleep and had never heard a 
sound. She wanted to go to Mass 
so she got up, and dressed, but 
Anne never stirred. She walked 
softly over and looked down on her 
friend—and Anne was wide awake! 

“Good-morning,” said Magdalen, 
“I thought you were asleep!” 

“Good-morning,” answered Anne, 
“did you?” 

“Yes. I say, get up and come to 
Mass.” 

“No,” said Anne. “Quite defi- 
nitely, no.” 

“But Anne,” said Magdalen. “I 
can’t go by myself—I don’t know 
where a church is—and I want to 
go. We are leaving immediately 
after lunch, you know, and we are 
going motoring, and you never 
know what might happen. Oh, 
Anne, darling, do come—just to 
please me—” and she knelt down 
by the bed and put her soft cheek 
to her friend’s. 

Anne lay quite still, and then sud- 
denly she said: 

“Right you are. I'll come. But 
only to please you, mind!” 

Magdalen went down and stood 
waiting at the hotel door, watching, 
with fascination, the taxis rushing 
past. There couldn’t, surely, be any 
speed limit in Belgium! It looked 
as if it would be absolute suicide to 
attempt to cross the street! 

“Come on, Magda,” said Anne’s 
voice in her ear, “we cross straight 
over,” and she stepped out and 
across the street. Magdalen fol- 
lowed her, saw the taxi rushing to- 
wards her, hesitated, stepped back, 
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then forward again, and she didn’t 
know anything more until she heard 
the voices round her, and Anne’s 
agonizing cry: 

“Magda! Magda!” 

The taxi had struck her in the 
back, but she was very slight, and 
the blow had tossed her to one side. 
So, when she found herself in the 
hotel again, she said: 

“Look here, [’m all right. 
There’s nothing the matter with 
me,” and she begged Anne to tell 
them that and make them go away. 
The tall, bronzed young man ap- 
peared, and helped Anne to take her 
upstairs, and there Anne examined 
her back, but could see no bruise 
or cut. 

“Is it hurting you, Magda?” she 
asked anxiously. 

“Yes, it is, rather. What is the 
French for ‘Belladonna Plaster’? 
Do you know?” 

“Yes. I'll get one for you,” and 
she rushed out of the room. Ina 
few minutes she was back. 

“Have you got one already?” 
asked Magdalen. 

“No, Mr. Vaughan has gone to get 
one.” 

“Oh, is that his name?” smiled 
Magdalen, and then she winced, for 
her back was really very painful. 
She felt as if it were broken. 

“If you hadn’t insisted on going 
to Mass this morning this would 
never have happened,” said Anne 
crossly. 

“The devil took a clever way of 
stopping us, didn’t he?” asked Mag- 
dalen simply. 

Anne turned silently away, but 
not before Magdalen had seen again 
the terror in her eyes. 


For three weeks their party 
toured Belgium. It was originally 
intended that Anne and Magdalen 
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should travel alone in the smallest 
car, driven by a chauffeur, but 
when Magdalen had been seated in 
the front seat, beside the driver, 
with air cushions all around her to 
make her more comfortable, Mr. 
Vaughan had got in beside Anne, in 
the back seat, and they had started, 
the three other cars following. 

Magdalen suffered intensely. Af- 
ter the first few days her back be- 
came one large blue and purple 
bruise, and she longed, desperately, 
for home. But one thing kept her 
from going there, and that was her 
anxiety for Anne. She did not 
know why, but she knew Anne 
needed her somehow, and with her 
intense and simple faith, she re- 
peated many times, “Dear Lord, I 
offer You this pain for Anne.” 

They sped along the long straight 
dusty roads, and visited innumer- 
able places of interest, but Magda- 
len could not move from her seat, 
and had to watch Anne going off 
with Mr. Vaughan. They came to 
a still broad river, with trees droop- 
ing down to its edges, and water 
lilies floating on the top, and blue 
dragon flies darting in the air above, 
and Anne and Mr. Vaughan punted 
slowly down its glassy surface and 
Magdalen sat in the car, which met 
them far down, hours after. They 
came at last to the Grotte d’Hans, a 
subterranean place, full of caverns, 
through which a river, black as the 
fabled Styx, flowed. The whole 
party went into the darkness, and 
Magdalen sat outside, in the noon- 
day sunlight, and prayed! 

About an hour afterwards, the 
people began to come out, and Anne 
came with Mr. Vaughan, but the 
feverish excitement seemed to have 
gone from her face, and there was 
the terror in her eyes, more marked 
than ever. 
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Something had happened, there, 
in that dark place! What made 
Magdalen more sure of that was the 
fact that Mr. Vaughan’s place in 
their car was taken by a garrulous 
middle-aged lady, and Mr. Vaughan 
traveled in one of the following 
cars. Anne was absolutely silent! 

They came back, at last, to 
Bruges, and Magdalen was able to 
get out and walk now, for the 
bruise was fading out, and the pain, 
much less. Mr. Vaughan had left 
them at Brussels, but Anne had 
made no comment. In fact, she had 
never spoken to him again, except 
in the general company, since they 
had left the Grotte d’Hans. 

The tour was finished, and after a 
few days together at Bruges, they 
were going home. How Magdalen 
longed to be there! 

Anne was not so irritable but she 
seemed to have nothing to say, and 
she was interested in nothing. She 
lay so long in bed in the morning 
that they generally had to pay extra 
for breakfast, as she came down 
long after the time for breakfast 
had expired. Magdalen usually 
went and had some coffee in one of 
the little cafés in the Grande Place, 
by herself, and listened to the caril- 
lon. Then when Anne did come 
down, she took some more with her. 
But it was all rather miserable! 

Anne said she didn’t like Bruges. 
Magdalen wanted to sail on the 
canals, but Anne said they were 
smelly! Magdalen stopped to watch 
the peasant women praying before 
the little shrines in the streets, but 
Anne said it was just a pose! So, 
Magdalen learned to love it all, but 
never to speak of it. 

On the last day of their stay Mag- 
dalen enticed Anne into a church, 
surrounded by a square of little 
houses, which looked like cells. 
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“What’s this place?” 
Magdalen. 

“The Beguinage,” answered Anne, 
laconically. 

“Who lives in the little houses?” 
asked Magdalen. 

“The Beguines,” answered Anne. 

“Who are they?” asked Magda- 
len, simply. 

“Nuns,” answered Anne—and 
then the storm broke! 

“How dare He ask them to do it? 
How dare He ask the creatures that 
He made to leave the world He put 
them into, Himself, to give up the 
things He gave them, Himself, 
which they have a right to enjoy, 
to leave them all, to lead a barren 
life—to deny themselves the things 
that their very nature—the nature 
He gave them—demands of them? 
These Beguines are fools—utter 
fools!” And then she turned and 
absolutely ran from the sun-soaked, 
flag-stoned square, and Magdalen 
stood rooted there, as if the power 
to move had left her! 


inquired 


* * * 


Autumn arrives early in the east 
of Scotland, and already the east 
wind had blown most of the leaves 
from the trees in the gardens of the 
Square and was whirling them 
about in little, sodden, russet heaps, 
although it was only the end of Sep- 
tember. 

The early twilight was beginning 
and the “haar” creeping into Edin- 
burgh from the gray North Sea. 
But inside the room a cheerful fire 
was leaping in the wide open fire- 
place and the flames were glinting 
on the china and the silver on the 
little table drawn up before it. 

Magdalen was giving Father 
Stuart tea. He had called that after- 
noon, quite unexpectedly in fulfill- 
ment of his promise, and had found 
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everyone out, except Magdalen. 
Perhaps it was as well, he thought. 
He had something to say to her. 

As he ate the hot toasted tea 
cakes, he asked her about her trip 
to Belgium, and Magdalen told 
him about the tour and of the in- 
teresting places they had seen, but 
she felt, all the time, that he knew 
quite well that she was being super- 
ficial—only skating on the surface 
of things. 

When tea was finished he helped 
Magdalen to push away the table, 
and then they both sat down again 
before the blue and orange flames. 

“How is your back?” he asked 
suddenly. 

Magdalen started, 
“Quite better, thank you. 
did you know about it?” 

“Anne told me.” 

“Oh! Have you seen Anne?” 

“Yes,” he said. 

“Where is she? I’ve written to 
her three times, and I’ve never had 
an answer.” 

“In Invermore, with her father.” 

“In Invermore? Hasn’t she gone 
back to Aberdeen yet?” 

“She is not going back to Aber- 
deen.” 

“Not going back to Aberdeen? 
But, surely, she is not going to stay 
all winter in Invermore!” 

“My dear,” he said, “forgive my 
calling you that, but I am an old 
priest now, and may be allowed to 
take liberties. Do you remember 
my asking you to try to be patient 
with Anne?” 

“Yes,” replied Magdalen. “I do.” 

“Did you understand why I asked 
you?” 

“No,” said Magdalen. 
ways remembered.” 

“I know, now, that you did, and 
I am very grateful to you. You see, 
I knew, and her father knew, that 


then said, 
But how 


“But I al- 
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she had reached a crisis in her life, 
and was fizhting, quite literally, for 
her soul’s salvation. Have you ever 
heard the lines, 


‘I fled Him down the labyrinthine 
ways 
Of my own mind’? 


“Yes,” said Magdalen, “ “The 
Hound of Heaven.’” 

“Exactly. Well, that is what 
Anne has been doing for the last 
two months. Do you understand 
now?” 

“Not quite,” said Magdalen, “ex- 
cept that I got quite unaccountably 
frightened sometimes. She seemed 
to hate God, and all that touched 
Him, and I used to imagine his 
satanic majesty was very near. But 
that was all nonsense, of course,” 
and she laughed nervously. 

But the priest did not even smile. 
He said gravely: 

“It was certainly not nonsense. 
He was very near!” 

“But Anne?” Magdalen said, “is 
she better now?” 

“Yes.” He smiled broadly now. 
“Quite better. She is going to be a 
Carmelite!” 

This was too much for Magdalen. 

“A Carmelite! But Father,” she 
cried, “you simply can’t be serious. 
It isn’t true. She hates nuns and 
convents and churches and she even 
said ...” and the horror came into 
her eyes again as the remembered 
the Beguinage at Bruges. 

“No, my dear, she doesn’t. She 
never did. She knew quite well, all 
the time what God wanted from her, 
and with all her will she struggled 
against it. She sees now that she 
was struggling upon the very brink 
of hell and but for the bravery, and 
love, and patience of a friend, she 
might have fallen over that brink.” 
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But Magdalen did not even un- 
derstand that he was referring to 
herself. 

Anne—a Carmelite—! 

“Is she happy now?” she asked 
breathlessly. 

“Very happy,” he answered. 

“Did she send you here to tell 
me?” 

“No. I just came. She is writing 
to tell you everything herself, and 
to ask for forgiveness for all the 
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unhappiness and pain she must 
have caused you.” 

At that moment the bell pealed 
in the outer hall. 

“Excuse me a moment, Father,” 
said Magdalen, “I must go. Every- 
body is out but me.” 

A minute later she was back in 
the room, holding something in her 
hand. She held it up to let Father 
Stuart see it. 

“Anne’s letter!” she said softly. 





ASSUMPTA EST MARIA 


By ANNE CABELL 


L  aeeae shall we offer her whose candid eyes 

Are filled with heaven? Those whom men call wise 
Have still no gift, but only kneel to her 
Who bears God’s message, and His Messenger. 


Not hers the argent beauty that upon 

A night fired Ilium, nor this the grace 
Theocritus once sang, in that far dawn 
Before Gud’s mercy had unveiled her face; 


Yet we are blind with beauty—here is one 
Who is a light between us and the sun. 
































JACOPONE DA TODI 


A Great Franciscan Mystic 


By M. G. SEGAR 


‘ow life of Jacopone da Todi is 
deeply interesting. The sources 
for it are his own songs,—unfor- 
tunately not dated,—and accounts 
of him by friars who had known 
or heard of him, particularly a 
fairly full and consecutive account 
called the Vita. 

Jacopone was born at Todi, a 
town on the road between Perugia 
and Rome about thirty miles from 
Orvieto. Todi was an ancient and 
most beautiful city in Jacopone’s 
day, full of ruins of a more ancient 
civilization. It boasts a foundation 
older, even, than that of Rome. 
Some of its very fine medieval 
buildings and churches must, when 
Jacopone lived, have been new or in 
the making. At all events, in his 
day, it was a considerable city. 
Jacopone came of the family of the 
Benedetti and was of the lower 
Umbrian aristocracy. His father 
practiced as a notary in Todi where 
his family was well known and re- 
spected. 

Jacopone, whose baptismal name 
was Jacomo—he was called Jaco- 
pone only when his strivings for 
humiliations had made him ridicu- 
lous—was born somewhere about 
1230. He seems to have been an 
able, good-looking boy, character- 
ized by vehemence and intensity of 
feeling and inclined to be extrava- 
gant in all that he did. These char- 
acteristics account for his brilliant 
youth and early manhood, his de- 





votion to his beautiful young wife, 
his extreme revulsion of feeling at 
her death and the passion with 
which he sought to expiate, by seek- 
ing contempt, the pride of his 
worldly life—these, and, of course, 
the grace of God. His vehement cult 
of “holy madness”—to use the 
phrase current in his day—culmi- 
nated in a life of undoubted 
sanctity. 

In his childhood he was very 
fond, not only of playing, but of 
fighting, in the street and it is re- 
corded that he was a violent little 
opponent. He was knocked down 
and trampled upon—as he says— 
“like grapes in the vat”; but when 
he was victorious his victim was 
treated with no gentle hand. As a 
young man he liked gambling, 
dress, society and costly amuse- 
ments. His pugnacious side found 
scope in duels and vendetti with 
other students, often carried to 
great lengths. The youth of many 
saints has begun by an extravagant 
pursuit of pleasure, by a fierce tast- 
ing of the joys of life. But his in- 
tellectual side was not idle. In- 
variably, he tried and tested the 
worth of what he did, ripening and 
sharpening his critical faculties. 

Bologna, where, presumably, 
Jacopone studied, rivaled Paris in 
intellectual greatness and excelled 
Oxford. Here he is supposed to 
have remained about twelve years. 
He is spoken of as a Doctor of Laws 
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and the course of studies for this 
degree was very long. At Bologna 
a student would become acquainted 
with all aspects of the culture of 
the day; music, the plastic arts, as 
well as with the humanities. His 
university career at an end, he came 
home, and finding the family for- 
tunes inadequate for the style of 
living he had grown accustomed to, 
he declared himself “ready to die 
of shame.” However, instead, he 
set himself to make money, as an 
attorney, with the same zest and 
vehemence that he had shown in 
spending it. He became a most suc- 
cessful man and indulged his fine 
taste in the details of his establish- 
ment, where everything, including 
the food, was most exquisite and 
costly. At this time he was, prob- 
ably, indifferent in religious mat- 
ters. Churchgoing, he says, bored 
him, he preferred to stay at home 
and hear a little good music. He 
was at the top of the tree both so- 
cially and professionally. These 
triumphant bachelor days ended 
when he was about thirty - seven 
years of age. He married Vanna, 
daughter of Bernadino di Guidone 
of the house of Coldimezzo, mem- 
bers like the Benedetti of the lesser 
Umbrian aristocracy, and, like 
them, Ghibelline in politics. His 
married life lasted only a year. 
Jacopone is said to have “loved his 
wife most tenderly”—with the 
enthusiasm and wholeheartedness 
which were characteristic of him. 
Vanna is described as a deeply 
religious girl who dreaded luxury. 
She had been touched by the great 
Umbrian penitential movement with 
its doctrines of poverty and pen- 
ance. Jacopone wanted to make his 
beautiful wife the central point of 
all his taste for beauty and luxury 
and of all his social ambition. He 


bought her dresses and jewels and 
urged her to take part in the social 
functions of the city. Vanna wept 
and told her husband that that was 
not the beauty she cared for, nor 
the success,—that renunciation and 
simplicity were more beautiful than 
wealth and luxury. Her tears were 
ineffectual. She effected a compro- 
mise. She wore the clothes to please 
Jacopone but carried on her life 
of austerities and penance in pri- 
vate. 

Towards the end of the first year 
of their married life, Vanna, at her 
husband’s request, attended a mar- 
riage ceremony. She was adorned 
with more than usual taste and 
magnificence to please Jacopone and 
the host. Suddenly when the ball 
was at its height, a balcony broke 
and fell. All the dancers were in- 
jured, Vanna, mortally. Her splen- 
did dress was undone, either by the 
surgeon or by those who were to 
prepare her for the grave, and Jaco- 
pone saw beneath the beautiful 
woven silk garments “a harsh shirt 
of hair.” She had prayed for Jaco- 
pone all the year; now, and in her 
death, her prayer was granted. 

It was not so much the terrible 
shock and disappointment of her 
death which converted Jacopone as 
the sight of the hair shirt. It was 
evidence of the fact that God and 
not he himself had always been first 
in her heart. 

Jacopone seems at first to have 
lost his reason, “to have gone to 
and fro amongst the people witless 
and amazed.” Then, “feeling him- 
self so greatly moved both in body 
and soul,” says the Vita, the medi- 
eval anonymous record of Jacopone, 
—‘. .. he retreated within himself, 
and being recollected within his 
own heart, there began in a marvel- 
ous manner and helped by Divine 
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Light, to open his eyes and consider 
his past life, how far it was from 
God’s ways.” 

He emerged from the first shock 
of bereavement, the searching ex- 
perience of loneliness, to find him- 
self “another man than he was be- 
fore”; a man who might well seem 
insane to his fellows, since he no 
longer shared their illusions, a 
heart-broken penitent anxious only 
to cast aside all that he once was 
and to begin again. In his Laude 
he says, referring to this time: 

“O Life of Jesus Christ, Mirror of 
Truth, show me my imperfections.” 
He had imagined himself to be 
“somebody,” “somewhat on which 
he dwelt with pleasure,” but “gaz- 
ing into the Mirror of Christ’s Life” 
he sees his true value: “seeming 
and being are immeasurable dis- 
tances apart.” In that Mirror, he 
sees himself “cruel, greedy, lack- 
ing in faith, wanting in love, un- 
just in his professional life, favor- 
ing the wicked, harsh with the in- 
nocent, intemperate, lascivious, 
foolish, scorning reason his true 
guide.” And, “gazing in that glass, 
he sees his prudence, and he now 
despises it, it is useless, the quality 
of a brute beast.” “O false esteem 
of self,” he cries, “how couldst thou 
presume to offer to thy Lord such 
worthless works! Lord Thou hast 
shown me in the Mirror of Thy 
Fair Holiness my utter nothing- 
ness ... from this vision springs 
an eager humility, my will lives but 
to die. . . . I cannot be reborn till 
mine old self be dead . . . on glo- 
rious nothingness must that man 
feed whom God leads ... I am 
drowned in the abundance of my 
sweet Lord.” 

Jacopone now entered on a life 
of the most vehement penance, liv- 
ing by begging, without a house, 
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clad in the most wretched of gar- 
ments and seeking everywhere con- 
tempt and suffering. This way of 
living probably lasted about ten 
years. He had made a complete 
break with his old life, dismissing 
his servants, selling his houses and 
possessions and giving all his money 
to the poor. To so violent and ve- 
hement a nature as his, sanity could 
only return with the regrouping of 
all his life and interests around a 
fresh center; around God, and not 
around self. Characteristically, his 
sacrifice was the most generous pos- 
sible. 

Jacopone’s conversion synchro- 
nized with the revival of religion 
throughout the Umbrian towns 
brought about by the Franciscan 
friars, which had, indeed, already 
touched Vanna his wife. His conver- 
sion was characteristically Francis- 
can. It shows the characteristi- 
cally Franciscan love for the Pas- 
sion and for the Person of Our 
Lord; it is marked, too, by the com- 
plete abandonment of worldly pos- 
sessions practiced by the “spirit- 
uals,” the adoption of a vagrant life 
and the cult of “Holy Folly.” 

Of “Holy Poverty, Mistress of 
all,” he writes: 


“Beloved Poverty! vast is thy 
realm! Mine is France and Eng- 
land, great lands and the seas be- 
tween. ... Mine is the land of Sax- 
ony, of Gascony. Mine the land of 
Burgundy and all Normandy! ... 
Spain and Dacre, Scotland and 
Friesland! Mine the land of Tus- 
cany, mine the Spoleto valleys! 
Mine the Marches of Ancona, with 
all Sclavonia. Mine is Sicily, Cala- 
bria and the plains of Puglia, Cam- 
pania and the lands of Rome and 
all the plains of Lombardy. Mine 
is Sardinia, and the kingdom of 


























Cyprus, Corsica and that of Crete. 
Beyond the seas are multitudes of 
people. .. . These lands have I given 
to be cultivated by my vassals. 
Fruits I give year by year so great 
is my courtesy—lands, plants, 
flowers with all their colors. Trees 
and fruits with all their savors and 
beasts, my servants; all is mine! 
Waters, rivers, lakes, seas, and fish 
that in them swim; air and winds 
and the birds that make me happy. 
Indeed, moon, sun, heaven and 
stars are not the greatest of my 
treasures. Above the heavens are 
those who keep my melody, since 
God, Possessor of all has my very 
self... . Since my will is given to 
God I am Possessor of all wealth, 
in His Love I am transformed.” 


What a glorious poverty! How 
different from his appearance at 
that time was his spirit, the spirit 
of a poet, a mystic and a lover, 
with the strange simplicity without 
which none of these can reach their 
height; a simplicity which seems, 
in Jacopone’s case to have been the 
outcome of the vehemence of his 
conversion and of his new-found 
love of God. Jacopone, the man of 
the world, had reveled in the de- 
tails of a luxurious and intricate 
civilization. Now he went dishev- 
eled, he rc!led in the dust and cin- 
ders of the pathways, he smeared 
himself with tar and feathers, 
shocking his relatives. He was a 
disgusting figure, yet in his heart 
he sang songs of joy, possessing and 
appraising all the beauty of the 
world. His songs show no disre- 
gard of form, they are artistic, 
effective. 

About this time he seems to have 
applied to the Franciscan convent 
at Todi for admission. The 
brothers dissuaded him, reminding 
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“Ser Jacome” that he was a man of 
learning and position, whilst they, 
indeed, were of poor account, not 
his equals, “poor little asses.” Next 
day, stripped to the waist, walking 
on all fours, with a donkey’s saddle 
strapped to his back he reappeared 
at the convent door and demanded 
admission! “Behold the poor little 
ass,” he said. We are not surprised 
to learn that the brothers, annoyed 
and alarmed, dissuaded him more 
earnestly than ever! 

“Giving himself altogether to 
lowliness,” says the Vita of him at 
this time, “and to contempt of the 
world and of himself, his practice 
was to go from church to church, 
saying Paternosters and Ave 
Marias; and a part of the time 
groveling on the ground, like a fool 
or one who has lost his wits... 
and his relations saw this with 
much shame and confusion .. . 
the things which he did, in the 
eyes of men seemed the utmost im- 
becility though in the sight of God 
they were of singular wisdom.” 

This time of penance is marked 
by some beautiful, spontaneous, al- 
most wild, outbursts of poetry. 
Jacopone seems to have been, just 
then, experiencing what Ruys- 
broeck calls “spiritual inebriation.” 
“It belongs,” he says, “to the first 
and lowest mode whereby God in- 
wardly declares Himself in the con- 
templative life . . . it is the ‘fury of 
love’ . . . the first passionate re- 
sponse of the soul to the touch of 
God. Some,” continues Ruys- 
broeck, “sing and praise God be- 
cause of the fullness of joy, some 
weep with great tears because of 
their sweetness of heart. It makes 
one restless in all his limbs so that 
he must run and jump and dance; 
it so excites another that he must 
gesticulate and clap his hands.” 
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Jacopone exclaims: 


“O Love, Divine Love! 

Why hast Thou besieged me? 
Thou seem’st infatuated by me 
Thou canst not let me be. 


“From five sides I see 
That Thou hast besieged me: 
Hearing, Sight, Taste, Touch and 
Smell. 
If I go forth I am caught, 
I cannot hide myself from 
Thee!” ... 
(Lauda LXXXII.). 


In this Lauda the literary influ- 
ence of the Canticle of Canticles is 
discernible. Again in Lauda 
LXXVIL., Jacopone describes this 
exaltation, this Jubilus: “When the 
Jubilus awakes in fire, a man must 
sing—his tongue falters and stut- 
ters—he knows not what he says— 
yet he cannot hide such great sweet- 
ness. When the Jubilus in flame 
is lit, a man must shout, his heart 
is so near love he cannot bear it, 
his shouts and cries ring out and 
no shame can hold him. . . . Those 
that understand not, deem him 
mad, seeing only his strange state.” 

There for the moment we leave 
Jacopone, the wheel having swung 
full circle. 


In course of time Jacopone be- 
gan to succeed from a worldly point 
of view in his new way of life, his 
wholeheartedness and sincerity, 
combined with his ability and elo- 
quence, began to make themselves 
felt. He became celebrated, people 
flocked to hear him preach, and he 
made many converts. 

He now sought another renuncia- 
tion,—the renunciation of his own 
fierce ardent way of getting to God. 
He put himself under obedience by 
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entering the convent of Friars 
Minor at Todi; the same convent of 
“moderates” who had before re- 
fused him. 

Perhaps, besides his desire to re- 
nounce his will, his growing celeb- 
rity as a preacher frightened him. 
He may have feared again to seek 
self rather than God. Jacopone had 
trampled on his senses, he now 
sought perfectly to subdue his will. 
But it seems to have been long be- 
fore he learned to accept with 
meekness the small mortifications 
of daily life. In fact, his vehement, 
wayward life must have made him 
singularly ill-fitted for the regular 
monotonous order of a convent. A 
few of his brethren regarded him 
as a saint, but most of them as a 
tiresome enthusiast. Ardently shar- 
ing the ideals of the “spirituals,” he 
vented, in poems of fierce satire, his 
antagonism towards what he felt to 
be laxity and pettiness and unneces- 
sary compromise with the world. 
Not only did personal ambition 
come under his lash but learning, 
which he held in horror. That is 
to say, learning as he saw its effect 
on the friars with whom he came 
in contact, and who seem, indeed, 
to have been intolerable vulgarians. 
They ate apart, says Jacopone, and 
gave themselves royal airs though 
of lowly birth. “Be it what it 
may,” he says, in reference to the 
conduct of these friars, “it is not 
religion.” “Wicked Paris has de- 
stroyed Assisi with its learning and 
put her in the wrong way... . Like 
emperors are these learned served. 
... In chapter they are first to make 
rules —and first to break them! 
Ah, it is obvious, is it not, the great 
charity that the learned friar has 
in his heart! See, he would like to 
kick his brother in the chest if he 
cannot get his vote. . . then, all day 
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long gossiping, joking, with the 
women! If a brother spies him he 
rolls him in the mud... . These 
learned friars, sons of cobblers and 
of tradesmen, always will they seek 
the company of the noble .. .” 
(Lauda XXXI.). 

Eventually, however, Jacopone 
seems to have settled down. Even- 
tually his wild nature seems to have 
been able to re-group itself round 
a new central idea, the Augustinian 
idea of love as the very principle of 
order itself. At this time the vision 
of “fair order” seems to have ruled 
Jacopone’s thought, and to have 
been the key with which he tried 
to solve the problems of inward de- 
votion and of external nature. This 
synchronized with a general deep- 
ening and quietening of his affective 
nature. 

Jacopone, now a respected mem- 
ber of the order, was, about this 
time, sent to Rome. It is thought 
that he acted as secretary to Cardi- 
nal Bentivenga, a native of Todi. 
He tells us himself in one of his 
Laude that he was, part of the time, 
attached to the Papal Court. Here 
he seems to have reverted to his 
earlier ideals. We hear of him as a 
prominent leader of the “spiritual” 
party, which at that time regarded 
complete poverty, that is to say, ab- 
sence of all provision against the 
morrow—in fact, a vagrant life—as 
an essential condition of inward 
wealth. The reforming zeal of this 
party was another of its character- 
istics, and, amongst its more ex- 
treme members, St. Francis seemed 
almost regarded as a Second Christ 
and the Franciscan movement as a 
new world order. The struggle 
between the “spirituals” and the 
“moderates” proved the downfall 
of Jacopone. The “spiritual” party 
in Rome, through the differences 
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between its members and Pope 
Boniface, became joined by great 
nobles who were hostile to the Pope 
on personal and political grounds. 
Thus the “spirituals” and Jacopone 
found themselves involved in a 
purely worldly struggle. All the 
keenness of wit of the old-time law- 
yer, all the skill with the pen of the 
university student and the poet 
came to the fore, and Jacopone at- 
tacked Pope Boniface in a series of 
bitter satires. His mystical life 
seems to have been broken up. His 
old vehemence returned, not in the 
form of great penances but in the 
form of outbursts of violence and 
fury. 


“Truth weeps,” he says, “for vir- 
tue is dead. She shows the places 
where she is wounded. The exam- 
ple of Christ’s Life and His Holy 
Incarnation shines vainly on the 
clamoring unheeding crowd. 
Christ’s doctrine cries, His Passion 
cries, above the tumult. Lord! I 
pray Thee, set things right! Be 
avenged! ... Divine Scripture and 
Philosophy weep. The Sacraments 
weep. We long to die since we see 


Virtue dying all about us. Why 
live? It is no use. But, just Lord, 
avenge Thyself! Revenge! Lord, 


Thou art so badly used. They call 
themselves the Church, these mem- 
bers of Antichrist! Lord, we can 
no longer endure it! Behold it, O 
Lord. It must cease! Purge this 
Church, Lord, and let him who has 
lived evilly be put speedily into that 
place where he may purge his sins” 
(Lauda LI.). 


At last, Jacopone associated him- 
self in an armed rebellion against 
the Pope and was thrown into 
prison at Pisa where he remained 
five years. Harder than this, he 
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was excommunicated. In Lauda 
LV. Jacopone gives us a list of his 
sufferings: he was cold and ill, the 
prison was underground, evil smell- 
ing and damp, he had no light, he 
was weighted with chains, and for 
food they gave him discarded 
crusts. He was lonely. Worst of 
all, he was deprived of the Sacra- 
ments. Never, in the days of his 
prime, in his fiercest penances, had 
he suffered so cruelly.- 

“What wilt thou do, Fra Jaco- 
pone?” he asks himself whimsi- 
cally, “Thou art come to trial... . 
All my fame is gone like smoke un- 
der such a malediction. Perpetu- 
ally imprisoned! Chained with the 
lions!” . .. “My verse,” he con- 
cludes, “go spread abroad, Jaco- 
pone sends thee from prison, to 
the Court of Rome, to spread to 
tribes, languages, nations; say how 
Jacopone lies buried in perpetual 
prison—at the Court of Rome he 
obtained this favor!” 

His fierce hatred of Pope Boni- 
face was not yet dead. Jacopone’s 
imprisonment was not a misfortune 
from a spiritual point of view. His 
soul seems to have flourished in 
his dreadful surroundings as it had 
flourished when he had, voluntarily, 
imposed great hardships on him- 
self. His anger and bitterness left 
him, and his active devotion to the 
Passion of our Lord returned. But 
the hardship, almost unbearable, 
of his excommunication lasted un- 
til his release. His sufferings on 
this score and his forgiveness of 
Boniface he describes in Lauda 
LXI. 

“By God’s dear grace, I pray 
thee,” he says to Boniface, “speak 
the words of absolution. All else 
I can bear steadfastly until death 
relieves me . . . if thou still would’st 
prove me... not with these but 


with other weapons, I beg thee, try 
thy skill. I have two shields slung 
about me and whilst I bear them. . 
I fear nor wound nor foe. One is 
on my left shoulder, the other on 
my right. The left, of adamant, no 
sword can pierce, so hard it is—for 
this shield is made of hate of self 
and love of God. The right hand 
shield shines fiery, cut in ruby, en- 
casing flames of love. This shield 
betokens love of my neighbor. 
Come, test me, try and see if either 
yields. However fierce thine attack 
love will conquer. Ill speak thee 
fairly; thou’ll gladly listen. Fare- 
well, farewell, God save thee from 
all ill. And may He grant me to 
bear my trial patiently. Here I end 
—abandoned in prison.” 

It is in the poems which have 
been ascribed to this time that Ja- 
copone describes experiences which 
seem to belong to the Unitive Way. 
He speaks thus, describing un- 
doubtedly a genuine mystical ex- 


perience: 
“The mind’s action is consumed 
by God and in Him is rapt. .. . It 


remains lost, poised in the Infinite: 
lost in admiration of that which 
surrounds it: unable to move. 
Everything renews itself, taken out 
of its state into that immeasurable- 
ness where love is drowned” (Lauda 


XCI.). 

I am foolish to speak of such a 
love. ... I can find no way to de- 
scribe it. Truth herself compels 


me to be silent. Man cannot 
know this thing, except elt that 
same love which infuses it . 
(Lauda LXXX.). 

Then, again, he speaks of the 
state of him to whom such favors 
are vouchsafed: “Pure, always, for 
ever, is the mind that possesses 
Thee . . . nor ardent feeling nor 
favors belong to this state ... in 
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great heights, in peace, it resides” 
(Lauda XCI.). 

Jacopone, now, at the end of his 
life had reached the summit of the 
mystic way. No comment is neces- 
sary to supplement his own words. 
It is about this time that Jacopone is 
supposed to have composed the Sta- 
bat Mater, though the evidence that 
he was its author is not completely 
convincing. 

“Giving himself to holy contem- 
plation,” says a medieval manu- 
script, “he also composes many sa- 
cred songs; and one day, consider- 
ing how the Blessed Virgin Mary 
stood at the Feet of her Son Jesus 
Christ hanging on the Cross, he 
composed the hymn which begins 
Stabat Mater Dolorosa.” 

On Christmas Eve, 1306, at the 
convent of Poor Clares at Collazi- 
one, a small hill town between 
Todi and Perugia, Jacopone died. 
The account of his death in the 
medieval Vita is this: “When the 
brethren saw that he was dying 
they wished to give him the last 
Sacraments, but to their surprise, 
Jacopone refused, saying that he 
awaited his brother John of la 
Verna. Now, John did not know 
of Jacopone’s condition, and La 
Verna was far away, and they made 
light of his words. But Jacopone 
still refused, and, instead, began 


that Lauda, Anima benedetta dall’ 
altro Creatore. And lo! as he fin- 
ished his song the brethren saw two 
strange friars approaching and 
when they drew near it was seen 
that one was, indeed, that holy 
brother John of la Verna who had 
been inspired of God to come and 
console his dearest brother in 
Christ, Fra Jacopone.” 

So continues the medieval story: 

“Fra Jacopone received at the 
hands of his friend the last Sacra- 
ments of the Church and thus com- 
forted in the Lord began the song 
which says: 


‘Jesu nostra fidanza 
Del core summa speranza.’ 


When he had finished this song he 
turned to the friars who stood 
around him weeping for devotion; 
and, finally, lifting up his eyes, his 
hands, and his mind to Jesus 
Christ, his Love, that happy Soul 
was gathered to Christ, his De- 
light.” 2 , 


1 The manuscript from which this account 
of the death of Jacopone is taken is in the 
municipal library at Todi. 

Among modern works I am indebted to a 
dissertation on Franciscan mysticism by the 
Rev. Dunstan Dobbins, 0O.S.F.C., and to Miss 
Underhill’s well-known work on Jacopone da 
Todi. The other authorities consulted were 
original MSS. The Laude were newly trans- 
lated for me by a friend. 
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THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES 


NE was shown recently some 

leaflets written, according to 
their own testimony, by a Catholic, 
and urging Catholics to unite 
against the Jews and their threat 
of world domination. They made 
painful reading because of their 
extraordinary vulgarity. But they 
were terrifying because of the sheer 
violence of hatred they revealed. 
One felt that one was looking at 
the naked face of evil. Suppose 
that the author of these leaflets 
were right in his contention that 
world Jewry is plotting to domi- 
nate the world, to destroy Christen- 
dom; there could still be no excuse 
for tearing the Christian faith to 
shreds in a way that no outside 
force, Jewish or otherwise, could 
ever begin to do. To disseminate 
this poison in the name of Christ 
is a betrayal that is only possible 
to a Christian. But in face of such 
a betrayal, all calamities to the 


Church from without are negligible. 
—GeRALD VANN, O.P., in Blackfriars (Ox- 
ford), June. 


Nothing, perhaps, could more 
strikingly illustrate the demoraliza- 
tion that has overtaken the West- 
ern civilization than does the elev- 
enth-hour pathetically slavish at- 
tempt of the so-called “democracies” 
to enlist her [Soviet Russia’s] sup- 
port against the so-called “dictator- 
ships.” Nor could anything more 
definitely disclose the true character 
of the “leftist” movements within 
those countries—and within our 
own. The Russian phenomenon ex- 
hibits not only every phase of bru- 





tality and tyranny of which history 
has record, but something entirely 
new in the story of man—a declara- 
tion of war upon religion as such, 
a war, literally, upon the Almighty. 
No government of modern days has 
spilt innocent blood to anything 
like the extent that has the Soviet 
regime. No government existing 
today has been so ruthless in des- 
potic rule or so cynical in its amor- 
alism as has that regime, for it has 
not even thought it necessary to 
cloak its aims with the pretext of 
racism or extravagant nationalism. 
It has not assumed even a rag to 
cover the nakedness of its purposes. 
It has put the world upon notice 
that the decencies, the humanities, 
the traditions and, most important 
of all, the fundamental pietas which 
constituted the soul of the Western 
civilization mean absolutely noth- 
ing to it. To call this barbarism 
would be a flagrant euphemism, for 
the barbarians of the West were 
after all human, and in their own 
way had their moral codes to which 
they were faithful, at least after a 
fashion. There is but one word 
which fits it—inhuman. 


—Tuomas F. Wooptock, in the Wall Street 
Journal. 


“Briefly the government will have 
to enter into the direct financing of 
activities now supposed to be pri- 
vate, and a continuance of that 
direct financing must inevitably be 
that the government ultimately will 
control and own those activities. ... 
Over a period of years the govern- 
ment will gradually come to con- 
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trol most of the productive plants 
of the United States.” That is 
exactly what Mr. Stalin thinks a 
government should do. This is ad- 
vanced Communism and it is noth- 
ing less. 


—Apoir A. Bere, Jr., Assistant Secretary of 
State, speaking before Senator O’Mahoney’s 
economic conditions committee, quoted by 
Hvucu S. Jounson, in the New York World- 
Telegram, June 15th. 


A moderate-sized men’s clothing 
store in New Orleans spends $35,000 
a year for advertising. It is said 
that a well-known cigarette factory 
in this country has in its annual 
budget $2,000,000 to teli the world 
over the radio that its particular 
brand of nicotine infection “is kind 
to your throat.” . . . Paradoxically, 
although the Catholic Church is the 
biggest business in America, she 
alone is not yet convinced of the 
great need of publicity, the strength 
of the printed word. 


—Msor. Peter M. H. WyNnOovEN, Swim—or 
Sink. 


One of the noticeable aspects of 
the present many-sided conflict be- 
tween Church and State is the well- 
nigh complete absence of any self- 
criticism on the part of the Church. 
Here and there isolated instances 
of it may occur, but they are excep- 
tions. . . . If one will watch care- 
fully the conduct of those foreign 
states which have taken the affairs 
of the Church in hand and have 
either obliterated the Church alto- 
gether or brought it strictly under 
control, one will observe that in 
every case the norm of “usefulness” 
has been applied. The State’s ac- 
tion may or may not have been 
wise in special instances; it may 
have had a distorted comprehen- 
sion of “usefulness.” Nevertheless, 
“usefulness” has been the yardstick 
by which the State has done its 
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measuring. ... The bulk of the peo- 
ple .. . care little about the essen- 
tial rightness or wrongness of a par- 
ticular religion; they merely ask 

. what sort of man does my 
neighbor’s religion make him; what 
effect has the Church of England on 
personal conduct, on social justice, 
on international relationships; 
what impression does the Church 
of Rome make on the Irish-Ameri- 
can politician, the Fascist statesman, 
the member of the German middle 
party (now gone), the standard of 
honor and honesty among individ- 
uals, the relationship between men 
and the saints, the consequences of 
receiving the actual body and blood 
of Christ? That is the way the 
plain man gets at the root of the 
matter. His respect for the Church 
rises or falls with his answer to 
these questions. Christians, 
however consecrated they may be, 
and the Church however well it 
may be doing, should have a 
troubled conscience. The arraign- 
ment of the Church means that the 
Church has not met the State’s 
rightful expectations. Large-minded 
men will take these lessons to 
heart; they will regenerate their 
Church with the saving grace of 
self-criticism. 


—Henry B. Wasnesurn, in The Atlantic 
Monthly, July. 


Our civilization has been shaken 
in recent years to the point where 
it is crumbling. We have seen the 
rise of the arch-enemy of Christian- 
ity, Communism in Russia. We 
have seen the rise and we hope soon 
to see the fall of Nazism in Ger- 
many. We have seen Fascism at 
its best and at its worst in Italy. 
We have seen the people of these 
countries reduced virtually to 
slavery. Strong though the leaders 
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of these countries are, we do not 
want that kind of leadership. We 
must have leaders who are guided 
by the principles of Christianity. If 
that leadership is lacking, it is 
because our Catholic laymen lack 
nerve. What we require is Catholic 
men with guts. 


—J. A. Maroney, from his speech at the 
Convention of the Holy Name Society, Toronto, 
Canada. 


In the happy years between 1925 
and 1930 you could talk yourself 
over any western European fron- 
tier, so long as you looked respect- 
able and explained your move- 
ments and business with a few de- 
tails that could be checked; you 
could treat frontier police as men 
of decency and common sense— 
two virtues that they could then 
afford to indulge. But now, unless 
a traveler has some organization— 
subversive or benevolent—to help 
him, frontiers are an efficient bar 
to those who find it inconvenient or 
impossible to show their papers; 
and even if a frontier be crossed 
without record, there isn’t the re- 
motest village where a man can 
live without justifying himself and 
his reasons for being himself. 

The Atlantic 


—Grorrraey Hovsenoip, in 


Monthly, July. 


The Nazis rule Germany and the 
Fascists rule Italy — because there 
is no alternative but despair. .. . It 


was not Hitler who made himself 
a demi-god; it was the masses who 
pushed him up on this pedestal. 
. . « Only unquestioning belief in 
the Fiihrer can give the security of 
conviction which the masses crave 
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in order to be saved from despair. 
Hence the phrase: “Hitler certainly 
does not know about it and would 
disapprove if he knew” is the one 
most frequently heard in present- 


day Germany. It is used and be- 
lieved in although it is quite obvious 
in most cases—as in that of the anti- 
Semitic pogroms of last November 
—that Hitler both knew and ap- 
proved. But the business man who 
forces himself to believe that Hit- 
ler does not know how capital is 
expropriated, the worker who as- 
serts that the Fiihrer is kept igno- 
rant of the enslavement of labor, 
and the housewife who is positive 
that the local officials alone are re- 
sponsible for the high food prices 
are all sincere. Hitler must be 


right because otherwise nothing is. 
—Perer F. Davcxen, in Harper's, May. 


The advocates of sex education 
are untiring and persistent in their 
demand that the problem of sex 
be handled in the schools. . . . No 
one questions the necessity of meet- 
ing squarely the problem of youth- 
ful immorality. It must be faced 
and handled intelligently. .. . But 
the fundamental problem is not one 
of knowledge but of morals. 
Moral character building adequate- 
ly takes care of sex problems. If 
school children are made virtuous, 
sex takes care of itself. . . . The 
solution is not sex education. It 
is religious and moral education. 
Until young people are trained in 
responsibility to a personal God for 
their every action, all the informa- 
tion in the world will not make 


them moral. 
—The Tablet (Brooklyn), July 8th. 























THE POETS AREN’T SISSIES 


By AustTIN J. 


If you asked the average young- 

ster, and possibly also if you 
asked his dad, what a poet might 
look like, he would say, “Oh, a poet 
is a sissified guy with long hair, 
thin legs and girlish face.” Joyce 
Kilmer in one of his verses lashed 
out vigorously against this concep- 
tion. He represents the Devil as 
coming one wintry night to sit up- 
on his bed with “his eyes full of 
crime” and remarking, 


“Why don’t you take up fancy 
work, or embroidery? 

For a needle is as manly a tool 
as a pen that makes a rhyme!” 


And the stockily built soldier-poet 
retorts angrily, 


“You little ugly Devil . . . go back 
to Hell, 

For the idea you express I will 
not listen to: 

... When you say of the making 
of ballads and songs that it is 
woman’s work 

You forget all the fighting poets 
that have been in every land.” 


Then he cites Byron, and Rupert 
Brooke, and Philip Sidney, and 
“David, the Singing King of the 
Jews, who was born with a sword 
in his hand.” 

He might, of course, most truth- 
fully have included himself. For 
the author of the beautiful 
“Trees” was every bit as brave a 
fighter as he was eloquent a poet. 
Sergeant-Major Lemist Esler said 
of him: 


App, Pu.D. 


“Joyce Kilmer was a perfect trial 
to me. He would always be doing 
more than his order called for... . 
Night after night he would lie out 
in No Man’s Land, crawling through 
barbed wires, in an effort to locate 
enemy positions, and enemy guns, 
and tearing his clothes to shreds.” 


Father Duffy, the famous Chap- 
lain of the 165th Infantry, called 
him “absolutely the coolest and 
most indifferent man in the face of 
danger I have ever seen. . . . Joyce 
was one of those soldiers who had 
a romantic love of death in battle.” 
On July 30, 1918, this poet was 
shot through the brain while lead- 
ing a scouting patrol to locate ma- 
chine guns in the woods. His own 
battalion was not in the danger line 
for that day, but he had volunteered 
his services to the foremost bat- 
talion and so died bravely on the 
battlefield of the Marne. No won- 
der this poet, who posthumously 
was awarded the Citation of Valor 
and the Croix de Guerre, resented 
as diabolical the conception that 
the poet is a sissy. 

Ruskin declared that “a good, 
stout, self-commanding, magnifi- 
cent animality is the make for 
poets.” Investigation proves that 
the poets as a rule are surprisingly 
brave and powerful fellows. One is 
inclined to apply to poets generally 
what William Lyon Phelps said of 
one class of writers, the Romantics: 


“On the coldest winter day,” 
writes Dr. Phelps, “Dumas would 
sit by an open window with his 
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coat off, writing novels, while the 
sweat poured down his face. Victor 
Hugo, when he ate a lobster, ate it 
all, insisting that the hard shell 
aided his digestion, as he crumpled 
it in his strong teeth, When he 
ate an orange, he ate it as a boy 
eats an apple, skin and all. The 
great Romantics were supermen.” 


Probably the earliest poet on rec- 
ord is David, whom Kilmer men- 
tioned, the great composer of the 
Psalms and the courageous slayer 
of the Giant Goliath. When he was 
yet only a shepherd boy he sang 
and played so well on the harp that 
he had been recommended to King 
Saul himself and was called to play 
before him whenever Saul was 
“blue” and dejected. When the 
Giant Goliath, six cubits and a span 
in height, with a spear like a tree 
trunk, its iron head weighing six 
hundred sicles, came down upon 
the Israelites and challenged them 
to a single combat “all the Israel- 
ites when they saw the man, fled 
from his face, fearing him exceed- 
ingly.” Then young David, the 
Psalm maker, saw him and imme- 
diately asked Saul for permission 
to fight him. He told Saul that once 
while sheep herding he had stran- 
gled a bear and another time a lion! 
After hearing this, Saul agreed. But 
a difficulty arose. David could not 
get along in the heavy armor that 
he was supposed to wear. It looked 
as if the whole thing would again 
have to be called off, when David 
resolutely decided to meet the ar- 
mored giant unarmored with but 
his shepherd’s staff, five stones in 
his script, and a sling. 

When Goliath saw him coming 
he laughed and jeered, for young 
David looked exactly as a poet is 
thought to look and not at all like 
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a thug or a man-mauler. “For he 
was a young man,” the Bible says, 
“ruddy, and of a comely counte- 
nance.” No wonder poor Goliath 
was fooled and could not believe 
that this composer of Psalms, with 
the refined and cultured face, would 
in a few minutes be cutting his 
bulky head off. When the Philis- 
tine shook his mighty armor and 
great spear and advanced, David 
did not suffer a sudden attack of 
fear, as Hector the champion of 
Troy did when he met the Greek 
Achilles and then fled seven times 
around the walls of Troy to avoid 
the combat. No. “David,” the 
Bible tells us, “made haste, and ran 
to the fight to meet the Philistine.” 
The result was like the last Louis- 
Galento bout—but only David lived 
to tell about it. 

Yet this singing giant killer was 
only what we should expect of a 
typical poet. Surely literature 
knows no more refined and melodi- 
ous singer than Alfred Tennyson. 
What softness in his “Crossing the 
Bar,” 


“Sunset and evening star 
And on clear call for me,” 


and in 


“Break, break, break 

On thy cold gray stones, O sea!” 
Textbooks call him handsome, and 
when schoolboys read his charm- 
ing Lancelot and Elaine, they come 
to think of the poet rather as 
the delicate, dainty Elaine, than 
as the redoubtable, armor-crashing 
Lancelot. Yet had Tennyson lived 
in the days of jousts and combats 
Lancelot would have met his peer 
in Tennyson. Tennyson was the 
strong boy of his native town. It 
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is reported of him that he could 
throw a crowbar farther than any- 
one in the village. On one occasion 
he picked up a pony bodily, as most 
of us pick up our spaniel, and car- 
ried it. He was tall and powerful. 
At the university he rowed and 
fenced. Even as an old man, the 
poet laureate of England, he was 
still hardy. At sixty-three he scaled 
a mountain, and at eighty he still 
waltzed and performed “keeping 
fit” exercises on the floor. Not a 
nice man for a robber to meet in a 
dark alley was this melodious poet 
laureate of the Victorian age! 

His great fellow songster of the 
Victorian age, Robert Browning, 
was no frail flower either. Though 
of only medium size, he had a tre- 
mendously animated and _ robust 


physique — “short, stocky, large- 
chested, robust,” someone called 
him. He was sent to a dame’s 


school as a boy because he was sv 
boisterous and unmanageable at 
home. When an old man he wrote 
of himself as “One who never 
turned his back, but marched 
breast forward.” Though we can- 
not cite for him any feats of crow- 
bar throwing, the whole world re- 
members him as a bold and dash- 
ing lover. The lady of his choice 
was a frail invalid, for years almost 
imprisoned in her father’s big dark 
house at 50 Wimpole Street. When, 
upon discovering the love between 
his daughter and Browning, the 
jealously cruel father planned to 
seclude her in the country, Brown- 
ing swiftly beat him to the move 
by carrying her off first to church 
and then to Italy. That was the 
act, not of a delicate weakling, but 
of a dashing cavalier. 

As a matter of fact, a whole tribe 
of English poets was in name and 
deed Cavaliers. Like Cyrano de 
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Bergerac, they were popularly re- 
puted able to rhyme a ballade touch 
by touch while vanquishing a foe. 
One of them, Richard Lovelace, 
who wrote the beautiful 


“Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage,” 


while he was in the Tower for 
bravely presenting in Parliament an 
unpopular bill, also wrote to con- 
sole his sweetheart when she begged 
him not to march off to the wars, 
“I could not love thee, Dear, so 
much, 
Loved I not honour more.” 


His friend, Suckling, not only wrote 
dainty lyrics like “Why so pale and 
wan, fond lover?” and “O for some 
honest lover’s ghost,” but he also 
fitted out a troop of hundred horse 
and with King Charles marched 
against the fierce Scotch Covenan- 
ters. Not only that, he even fought 
in foreign lands under Gustavus 
Adolphus and is said to have taken 
part in the defeat of grand old Gen- 
eral Tilly before Breitenfeld in 
1631. Of him and Lovelace, and 
Carew and Herrick, George N. 
Shuster writes, “They gave the im- 
pression of handsome carelessness, 
of skipping off to battle or adven- 
ture while a kiss to their ladies tin- 
gled on their fingertips.” 

Far from having been “sissies” a 
surprisingly large number of the 
poets, like Kilmer, at some time or 
other carried the pike and gun for 

ing and country. Everyone re- 
members “I have a rendezvous with 
Death” and Alan Seeger, who in 
1914 volunteered in the Foreign 
Legion of France and was mortally 
wounded in the first rush of his 
squad on July 4, 1916. John Mc- 
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Crae, author of the lovely and wide- 
ly known “In Flanders fields the 
poppies blow” was a lieutenant of 
artillery in South Africa in 1899 
and served two years in the World 
War. Siegfried Sassoon, who 
wrote “The Rear-Guard” and “Aft- 
ermath” and who in Counter-Atitack 
catigates war and its makers, was 
a captain of the Royal Welsh Fusi- 
liers, fought three times in France, 
once in Palestine, and won the Mili- 
tary Cross, not for killing the foe 
but for bringing the wounded in 
from the battlefield. Then there 
is Rupert Brooke, who, in “The Sol- 
dier” wrote, 


“If I should die, think only this of 
me; 
That there’s some corner of a 
foreign field 
That is for ever England.” 


At Rugby he won his colors in crick- 
et and football and the Verse Prize 
for his poetry. A six-foot “golden 
young Apollo,” he became in 1914 
a sub-lieutenant in the Royal Naval 
Division in Belgium and in 1915 
joined the British Mediterranean 
Expeditionary Force for the Dar- 
danelles. During this expedition he 
died, and on the wooden cross 
marking this poet’s grave a Greek 
carved the words, 


HERE LIES THE SERVANT OF GOD, 
SUB-LIEUTENANT IN THE ENG- 
LISH NAVY, WHO DIED FOR THE 
DELIVERANCE OF CONSTANTINOPLE 
FROM THE TURKS. 


Surely here were poets, brave 
men and strong, no youngster need 
be ashamed to emulate. 

Nor must we forget John Mase- 
field, the present poet laureate of 
England, “the poet of democracy” 
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and the champion of “the man 
with too weighty a burden,” the 
man commonly regarded as _ the 
Chaucer of this age. Although al- 
ready forty years old at the begin- 
ning of the War, he did not shrink 
from its hardships and dangers but 
saw service with the Red Cross, not 
only in France, but in the poison- 
ous and dangerous Gallipoli cam- 
paign on the Dardanelles. Besides, 
his early life eloquently testifies to 
his hardiness and manliness. At 
fourteen he began sailing the high 
seas on a merchantman. Later, a 
lone boy in New York, he worked 
in a bakery, a livery stable, and a 
saloon, and then for two years in a 
carpet factory in Yonkers, where 
he slowly worked himself up to the 
position of “mistake finder” at the 
magnificent pre - minimum - wage - 
and-maximum-hour salary of $8.50 
a week. This does not read like the 
biography of a delicate and dainty 
weakling. 

Chaucer, the morning star of 
English song, and also Comptroller 
of Customs at the port of London, 
could hardly have been a frail or 
timid specimen. He admits that 
ordinarily the only pastime he 
craves is after a day of reckonings 
to go home to his house anon and 
“also domb as any stoon” to sit 
down “at another boke,” yet in May 
when he hears 


“The foules singe, 
And that the floures ginnen for to 
springe—” 


he bids farewell to his book and his 
“devocioun.” 

But the best proof that he was 
the kind of man each youngster 
wants to be is that at nineteen when 
King Edward III. had the Hundred 
Years’ War on with France, young 
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Chaucer went “over there” with 
the forces. We don’t know how 
often and how bravely he fought, 
but we do know that during the 
unsuccessful siege of Reims (with 
which Joan of Arc a few decades 
later had a great deal to do) he was 
taken and held prisoner. The very 
least this proves is that he didn’t 
run away, or if he did, he started 
late or went slow! This is not what 
a professor I know seems to have 
done. He made much of and was 
greatly hero-worshiped by the stu- 
dents for having fought in the War. 
His having been wounded, greatly 
added to his glory. One day, how- 
ever, it was discovered that the 
wound he had achieved was in that 
place which nature has padded and 
constructed for sitting—and, presto, 
the poor man’s glory vanished like 
a man’s pay check in the hands of 
his wife! Chaucer’s capture seems 
to have been face forward. 


This great poet’s military exploits 
are not unusual; they are merely in 
line with a grand tradition among 
poets. Several centuries before 
Christ, the three great fathers of 
Greek tragedy all boasted of mili- 
tary exploits. The first one of 
them, Aeschylus, was one of the 
small army of Athenians that de- 
feated the hordes of Darius at Mara- 
thon in 490 B. c. Ten years later 
he again participated when the 
Greeks routed the galleys of Xerxes 
at Salamis. When he died in 455 
his friends wrote on his tomb: 


AESCHYLUS, SON OF EUPHORION, 
AN ATHENIAN, LIES BENEATH 
THIS MEMORIAL. . .. OF HIS 
GLORIOUS COURAGE THE PLAIN OF 
MARATHON COULD TELL AND THE 
LONG-HAIRED MEDE WHO KNEW 
IT. 


Never a mention of his glorious 
poetry and tragedy, only of his 
heroic exploits as a soldier. His 
younger fellow poet, the great 
Sophocles, who won the Tragedy 
Prize for eighteen years, was also a 
soldier. In 440 B. c., in the days 
when swivel-chair generals had not 
yet been invented, he was a general 
in the expedition to quell the re- 
volt of Samos. Euripides, the last 
one of the greatest trio of poet 
dramatists in the world, of whom 
unfortunately we know few details, 
was, according to the biographies, 
for awhile an athlete; that would 
make him virtually equivalent to a 
professional athlete of our time. He 
also performed military service, 
though we suspect less enthusiasti- 
cally than his fellow dramatists, for 
Euripides was very radical and 
seemed to doubt such a thing as a 
just war! 


The greatest Spanish trio of 
poets and dramatists was also dis- 
tinguished for bravery and hero- 
ism. Every inch a hero was Cer- 
vantes, the Spanish contemporary 
of Shakespeare. Now we remem- 
ber only his Don Quixote, but he 
also wrote plays and poems. On 
October 7, 1571, Christendom un- 
der Don John of Austria roused 
itself into action and at Lepanto 
smashed the galleys of the Soldan 
of Byzantium and saved Europe for 
the Cross. In this momentous en- 
counter, Cervantes was in the fore. 
In it he received a wound in the 
breast and one in the left hand 
which paralyzed and shriveled his 
arm for life. For his heroism he 
also received the place of honor in 
Chesterton’s magnificent “Lepanto,” 


“Cervantes on his galley sets the 
sword back in the sheath 
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And he sees across a weary land 
a straggling road in Spain, 

Up which a lean and foolish knight 
for ever rides in vain, 

And he smiles, but not as sultans 
smile, and settles back the 
blade... . 

(But Don John of Austria rides 
home from the Crusade).” 


Four years later, with Don John’s 
recommendation in his pocket for 
a captaincy, three Turkish galleys 
overwhelmed his and, as a result, 
he was long held a prisoner of war 
in Africa. A good film or two could 
be produced on his four daring but 
futile breaks for freedom. 

The second in the great Spanish 
trio, Lope de Vega, the rival of 
Cervantes, the most prolific drama- 
tist on record, reputed author of 
1,800 plays, a member of the Third 
Order of St. Francis, and designated 
a Doctor of Theology by Pope Ur- 
ban VIII, might but for a change 
of wind have disputed poetic lau- 
rels with Shakespeare on Shake- 
speare’s home ground. In 1588, 
when King Philip’s Invincible Ar- 
mada sailed north to shake Queen 
Elizabeth from her excommuni- 
cated English throne, twenty-six- 
year-old Lope de Vega, like Hector 
of Homerian fame, bade his weeping 
wife farewell and jumped aboard 
the galley San Juan as it sailed out 
of Lisbon on the twenty-ninth of 
May. The winds were against the 
Invincible Armada and in the Brit- 
ish Channel twisted its invincible- 
ness to ruin and wreckage. Con- 
sequently, Shakespeare and De 
Vega never met in London to cross 
swords or sonnets. But Lope de 
Vega somehow escaped the slaugh- 
ter and, home again in Valencia, 
forgot his naval exploits in an ava- 
lanche of plays. 
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The third of the trio, Calderon, 
commonly regarded as the world’s 
greatest distinctively Catholic 
dramatist, who at the age of fifty- 
one took holy orders, also had a 
little war, private and public, to 
his record. One youthful act of 
violence brought him a sharp de- 
nunciation from the pulpit. Some- 
one had seriously wounded his 
brother and had then fled for asy- 
lum and refuge to the Convento de 
las Trinitarias. But Calderon was 
not to be put off so easily. He fol- 
lowed the assaulter to the monas- 
tery, crashed through and violated 
the asylum, and punished his vic- 
tim. Later, as a man of forty, he 
fought in the Catalonian war of 
1640 and distinguished himself, ac- 
cording to a chronicle, “as a most 
honorable and valiant caballero.” A 
brave and mighty congregation 
were these three greatest of Spanish 
writers. 

Lest the Greek, Spanish and Eng- 
lish poets seem to have a “corner” 
on valor, the greatest Italian poet, 
and really the greatest Catholic and 
religious poet of Christendom, de- 
serves a word. Dante, because he 
fought for his convictions, spent 
most of his life in exile from his 
beloved Florence. In 1302 he was 
condemned to be burned at the 
stake should he be caught. In 
1315, after he had refused to re- 
turn and under humiliating condi- 
tions accept a pardon, a new sen- 
tence of death was passed against 
him. Such maneuvers against a 
man make him appear rather as a 
Pancho Villa or a reckless Robin 
Hood than as the youngsters’ im- 
age of a poet. But more than that, 
when the Florentine Guelphs 
marched against the Ghibellines of 
Pisa and Arezzo, Dante marched 
with them. When on June 11, 























1289, they utterly defeated the 
Ghibellines, Dante, according to a 
letter of his quoted by Leonardo 
Bruni, fought in the front rank at 
Campaldino. He makes several al- 
lusions to this battle in his Jnferno 
and Purgatorio. 

The dashing Elizabethan poet and 
buccaneer, Sir Walter Raleigh was 
twice arrested for dueling; he un- 
dertook a disastrous expedition to 
Virginia, introduced tobacco into 
Europe, and in 1619 led an expedi- 
tion to Guiana and engaged in a 
battle with the Spaniards. In this 
his son was killed, but he himself 
returned safe to England only to 
be put in the Tower for his exploit. 
He wrote a History of the World in 
prison and, when condemned to 
the block, ascended it gallantly 
with a lilt in his walk and a smile 
on his face. 

Every inch as brave and more 
noble was his contemporary, Sir 
Philip Sidney, the man who in- 
vented the English sonnet series, 
wrote the best essay on dramatic 
poetry of the age, and was gen- 
erally considered the first gentle- 
man of Europe. In August, 1586, 
he was with an English troop of 
550 in the Netherlands in conflict 
with a Spanish force of 2,800 men 
and 600 horse. Seeing his elder, 
Sir William Pelham, without thigh 
plates, he threw his off also. When 
Essex called for the charge, Sidney 
spurred to the lead. In the onset 
his horse was killed, but he mount- 
ed another and rode on. He res- 
cued the fallen Lord Willoughby, 
and then, though the struggle was 
hopeless, returned to the charge till 
a musket shot shattered his leg, and 
his frightened horse carried him off 
the field. There, though in agonies 
of pain and thirst, he saw a dying 
soldier begging for a drink from his 
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bottle. He handed it to him, say- 
ing, “Thy necessity is greater than 
mine.” Three weeks later, calm 
and cheerful, hands clasped in 
prayer, he died. 

Of most English poets one can 
relate evidences of physical prowess 
and bravery. Milton, who, because 
he was so handsome and didn’t 
swear or drink, was called the 
Lady of Christ’s College, was sus- 
pended a year for quarreling with 
a tutor. “Perfect in all bodily pro- 
portions,” he was an accomplished 
fencer. Wordsworth once walked 
350 miles in two weeks, was a 
strong swimmer and the “crack 
skater” on Rydal Lake. His friend 
Coleridge ran away from Cambridge 
and enlisted in the Dragoons under 
the name of Silas Tomkyn Comber- 
back. In 1804, after his writings 
had angered Napoleon, he had to 
escape from Italy secretly and at 
the risk of his life. Once he walked 
263 miles in eight days, and appar- 
ently thought nothing of walking 
from Keswick to Grasmere of an 
evening, thirteen miles one way, to 
chat for a little while with the 
Wordsworths. 

Though Keats died of consump- 
tion at twenty-six, he was a good 
boxer and a brave and athletic 
youngster. At fourteen, when an 
usher impertinently boxed his 
brother’s ears, John rushed up in 
a posture of defense and struck the 
man. Little more than a year be- 
fore his death he played crickct 
and got a black eye from the ball. 
His friend Shelley, who in portraits 
looks exactly as people want a poet 
to look, was nicknamed “Mad Shei- 
ley” in school because he defended 
himself so viciously against the 
school bullies. 

Romantic-looking Byron typifies 
the poet’s athletic spirit best of all. 
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Though he had a club foot, he was 
so assiduously athletic that he 
boasted of his riding, boxing and 
fencing. When a critic had con- 
temptuously spoken of one of his 
early poems as “the thing on p. 
79,” Byron publicly asked him to 
reveal himself so that he could give 
him satisfaction in a duel. The 
critic remained anonymous! Chief- 
ly, however, he was noted as a 
swimmer. Once near Pisa, on a 
wager, he swam three miles to a 
ship at anchor, ate while treading 
water, and then, though ill by this 
time, swam all the way back. His 
most famed achievement is his 
swimming of the Hellespont, just 
to prove that Leander, in the leg- 
end of old, might really have swum 
the channel every night to visit 
Hero. At the end of his life this 
poet captured the imagination of 
tyrant-ridden Europe when he died 
at Missolonghi of fever, in 1824, at 
the head of a troop he had led to 
Greece to fight for its liberty against 
the Turks. 

Yes, the poets are a brave and 
athletic tribe. When Kipling was a 
young editor in India and a drunk- 
en photographer kept molesting 
him, the poet of “If,” forgetting all 
about his spectacles, tackled him to 
a rough and tumble all over the 
floor, at last ejected him and then 
calmly wiped his glasses and but- 
toned his collar. Walter Savage 
Landor, who at seventy-five wrote, 
“I strove with none, for none was 
worth my strife,” was suspended 
from Cambridge for firing a shot 
through the closed shutters of the 
house of an enemy of his. In Italy 
a lord stalked into the Landor 
room and failed to remove his hat 
in the presence of Mrs. Landor. 
Before he could say two words, 
Landor had knocked his hat off and 
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marched him out of the room. 
Once in a rage at his Italian cook 
he picked the poor fellow up bodily 
and pitched him out of the window. 
Seeing him fall into the flower bed, 
he exclaimed, “Good Lord, I never 
thought of those violets!” Nor 
should it be forgotten that the 
gentle Spenser was once sheriff of 
Cork! Truth, however, requires us 
to add that he was warned in time 
and escaped just before the Irish in 
a little insurrection got hold of 
him! Sir Walter Scott, too, was for 
many years a sheriff—but in less 
hazardous Scotland! 

Two he-men of the first water 
were Johnson and Jonson. Samuel 
Johnson, first a poet and later the 
great lexicographer, was a giant of 
a man. On one occasion three 
highway robbers beset him. In- 
stead of “holding up” his hands, he 
charged upon them with his cane 
and put them ignominiously to rout. 
Another time he found a man oc- 
cupying his seat in the theater. 
When an explanation and warning 
to move proved ineffectual, John- 
son was filled with a great wrath 
and, seizing hold of the luckless in- 
truder, lifted him up and threw him 
into the orchestra pit. 

Most spectacular were the deeds 
of Ben Jonson, the rival of Shake- 
speare and the author of the deli- 
cate “Drink to me only with thine 
eyes.” At nineteen, having run 
away from the University, Ben was 
in the army fighting the Spaniards 
in the Low Countries. Here, ac- 
cording to the etiquette of single 
combat, he marched out and called 
for a Spanish champion to oppose 
him and then, while both armies 
looked on, he vanquished his man 
and returned triumphantly to his 
own ranks. Later, the actor, Ga- 
briel Spencer, unwisely taunted 
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Jonson, it is believed, with having 
been a bricklayer. Jonson promptly 
challenged him to a duel, and they 
met on September 27, 1598. At first 
Jonson was wounded in the arm but 
soon gave “then and there to the 
same Gabriel Spencer with the 
aforesaid sword a mortal wound of 
the depth of six inches and of the 
breadth of one inch . . . of which 
mortal blow the same .. . then and 
there died instantly.” 

Jonson was promptly arrested 
and thrown in prison and con- 
demned to be hanged. But he 
claimed “benefit of clergy” and 
proved it by easily reading a line 
of Latin and so escaped with his 
life. Subsequently in the famous 
War of the Theaters, in which 
Shakespeare also became involved, 
one John Marston insulted him in a 
play. Jonson was furious and im- 
mediately challenged him to a duel. 
But poor Marston, knowing him to 
have already killed two men in 
duels and famed as one of the best 
swordsmen of England, ignored the 
challenge and bought himself a pis- 
tol and, as much as possible, kept 
himself hidden. Thereupon Jonson 
began searching for him and final- 
ly found him in a corner of one of 
the lesser taverns of London. Mar- 
ston immediately drew the pistol, 
but Jonson in his rage was not to 
be stopped; he charged upon him, 
wrenched the pistol from him, and 
gave him a sound drubbing. 


Jonson then became a little too 
overweening and made the mistake 
of including the Bard of Bards in 
some pointed abuse. In his play 
Poetaster he alluded to Shake- 
speare’s buying land and applying 
for a coat of arms and reminded 
everybody that “common players,” 
to a company of which Shake- 
speare belonged, were classed by 
the law as “rogues, vagabonds and 
sturdy beggars.” Now we don't 
know just how Shakespeare retali- 
ated. We do know that one gentle- 
man once in a warrant asked legal 
protection against Shakespeare’s 
threat to drub him. Nevertheless 
we surmise that in this case he van- 
quished Jonson by the pen or 
tongue rather than the sword. But 
vanquish him he did, for an authen- 
tic old play has these lines: 


“O, that Ben Jonson is a pestilent 
fellow! He brought up Horace, giv- 
ing the poets a pill; but our fellow 
Shakespeare hath given him a 
purge that made him bewray his 
credit.” 


That “purge” ended the War of 
the Theaters. What it was we 
don’t know. But whatever it was, 
when the poet “for all time” steps 
forth to purge the poet “of an age” 
who is also the best swordsman of 
the age and who has already killed 
two in a duel, we have just another 
proof that poets are a brave lot. 










































IN THE HOUR OF BATTLE 


By MARK MOGGRIDGE 


664 .OSH!” said the young man in 

the red blazer, “Did you say 
angels? Jolly time mine must have, 
dodging the City traffic.” 

There were six of us sprawling 
on the hot beach, all on our summer 
holiday, all young men, with the 
exception of the quiet little fellow 
with a gray mustache. None of us 
had met before; somehow, we had 
got into an argument about religion, 
as strangers often will. 

Erratically, the conversation had 
leapt from free will to angels. It 
was when the red blazer began to 
let off some really hot jibes about 
guardian angels, that the gray mus- 
tache sat up and took notice. Un- 
til then he had seemed shy, rather 
taciturn. 

He spoke with a dry little stutter. 

“That’s all very well,” he said. 
“But, well, I could tell you a story 
about angels if I were any good at 
spinning a yarn.” 

“Defend us in the hour of battle,” 
murmured the red blazer. 

The little man stared at him, 
scratching his chin. “Somehow I 
thought you knew St. Michael,” he 
remarked, dryly. 

The other blinked and dropped 
his eyes, as though annoyed. This 
was Greek to the rest of us. Prob- 
ably the matter would have ended 
there, if we had not all been 
anxious to pass away the hour be- 
fore lunch time. There were cries 
of “Story, story!” 

The little man looked round, du- 
biously. His eyes rested a moment 


on the scoffer, who lay on his back, 
dug his elbows into the sand and 
gave a sort of snigger. 

With a queer grimace, the gray 
mustache yielded to our impor- 
tunity. 

“You may think there’s nothing 
in it...” He stuttered a moment 
and then got under way. 

“It was a long time ago,” he be- 
gan. “Up north, Lake country. 
Only time I’ve ever been north for 
my holiday. I was quite a young 
chap. I took rooms in a little vil- 
lage and swotted for an exam. It 
wasn’t till the last day that I wan- 
dered far afield.” 

He paused, looking out to sea, 
where the heat was shimmering on 
lazy waves. “I can smell the keen, 
misty scent of the fells, even now. 
I lost my way, mooning about. 
Night came down before I realized 
the time. It does, on those moors: 
before you know where you are, the 
track disappears. When I searched 
for the path, the turf danced in a 
blur before my eyes. I had smoked 
my last cigarette and was getting 
fed up, when I heard a queer kind 
of noise.” 

He was losing his diffidence as 
memory became clearer with the re- 
cital. He took a proffered cigarette 
and forgot to light it. 

“It wasn’t a bird,” he continued. 
“I rather hoped it might be, you 
know. I didn’t like to own to my- 
self that any human person could 
be so hopelessly sad, alone in the 
darkness.” 




















“I shouted out, “‘Who’s there?’ as 
briskly as I could. I won’t deny 
that my spine crept a bit at the 
deathly silence which followed my 
call. 

“Then, out of the gloom, came a 
quick sort of sigh. It sounded un- 
canny in that misty blackness. I 
suppose I thought I oughtn’t to run 
the risk of leaving anybody in dis- 
tress. Anyway, I stumbled about in 
the rough grass, holding my breath 
to listen for a movement. 

“At last I made out a patch of 
something white, beside a boulder. 
‘Anyone hurt?’ I bellowed. 

“She answered me, that time.” 

“Ho, ho, a She!” ejaculated the 
red blazer, with closed eyes. 

The little man laughed. “So you 
are listening! Well, as I say, she 
answered. In an angry little wail. 
‘Go away,’ she called, ‘leave me 
alone.’ 

“I can’t describe that voice to 
you,” went on the narrator. He bur- 
ied his fingers in the sand, frown- 
ing, trying to find words. He was 
not stuttering half so much, now. 

“Exhausted,” he brought out, at 
last. “Worn down to a sort of 
naked shrillness; yet vibrant, some- 
how. It had the vitality of some 
awful misery.” 

“Angels?” muttered the red bla- 
zer. This time the little man did 
not seem to hear him. 

“I think I was shouting,” he went 
on. “You know, embarrassed: it 
suddenly struck me my voice was 
making an awful row. I asked her 
if she had sprained her ankle, or 
hurt herself somehow. 

“She replied with a fierce de- 
mand. Who was I? Why did I 
want to badger people I didn’t 
know? 

“I don’t know what I said next. 
Something feeble about wanting to 
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help. I remember, very well, the 
bitterness of the voice that answered 
me. 

“Don’t talk about help to me, 
man,’ came through the shadows 
like the cut of a whip. ‘Go on your 
way, for God’s sake, whoever you 
are.” 

“There was a bitterness, a final 
despair—well, really, I can’t de- 
scribe it. 

“I felt about and sat down on a 
bit of flat rock. She didn’t speak 
again for quite a time. When she 
did it was with a sneer at my per- 
sistence. ‘P’raps you’re my guar- 
dian angel, squatting there in the 
dark,” said that biting voice, ‘Well, 
clear out and tell them up there that 
you’re no use.’ 

“Now, look here, you chaps may 
laugh, but this is really the core of 
the whole thing. I had to do some- 
thing in the face of that raw agony.” 

He cleared his throat. “I’m a 
C-c-c-Catholic, you know. I started 
in to pray like blazes: inwardly, of 
course. I got on to St. Michael— 
after all, she had challenged the 
angels. 

“Once or twice, I heard her catch 
her breath. At last she sat up and 
gave an angry laugh. ‘Do you want 
to hear it, you useful little busy- 
body, well, you shall and much good 
may it do you!’ 

“I hunched my knees and arms 
together to keep from shivering. 
Her voice, more than the cold 
breeze, nipped at my neck and 
ankles. 

“I can tell you’re young,’ she 
went on. She spoke with a bit of 
a north-country accent; not rough- 
ly, I should think she’d been well 
educated. She seemed to ponder 
over my being young before she 
spoke again. 


“I’m getting old,’ she said. ‘I’m 
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no longer such a fool as to think I 
can help other people. When 
you’ve been married to misery for 
over twenty years, there’s only one 
pleasure left and that’s to get your 
own back on those that have hurt 
you.’ 

“I heard her knock her knuckles 
together in a fit of impatience. ‘Are 
you a stranger?’ She spoke with 
eagerness. When I said yes, that 
I was off home tomorrow by mid- 
day, she drew in her breath. 

“She seemed to be getting livelier. 
I should imagine she was a woman 
that would be up and down, very 
quickly, in normal times. Yet there 
was always that sense of a living, 
hating sorrow. It got me, every 
now and then, like a physical touch. 

“‘*By the time you are eating 
your supper tomorrow,’ she burst 
out, ‘my sorrows will be ended, if 
that’s any comfort to you.’ 

“*All the lies, the black misery, 
all over. I was young, like you, 
trusting, too, when I married him.’ 

“She gave her bitter little laugh. 
‘Trusting! That didn’t last long. 
Some nights he’d come in so mad 
with drink, he’d throw me out 
through the door and half the fur- 
niture after me. Other times, it 
was worse, when he lay like a sense- 
less log. The first time that hap- 
pened, I cried myself sick, thinking 
he was dead. But he has the 
strength of an ox.’ 

“The edge to her voice cut into 


my heart. She didn’t say any more 
for a bit. Suddenly she burst out 
again. ‘It was the boy. They were 


bad days, bad days, but I had my 
boy.’ 

“Through the heaviness of the 
night, I could see that she held up 
her arms and shook them above 
her head. ‘The other I stood for 
twenty years. But this—it was he 
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who did it. His mad drunken- 
ness. Killed his own son. They 
gave it accidental at the inquest— 
but I know. He hated the boy 
when he was in drink. Mad with 
the drink he ran down his own 
son in the road. The boy was 
watching out for him, worried like, 
on account of his Dad having gone 
to market in the new car.’ 

“Suddenly, she quieted. She be- 
gan to talk almost conversationally. 
‘Yes,’ she said, as if answering a 
question. ‘Oh, yes, he’s sober 
enough since the funeral. It only 
comes on in bouts. Thinks he’s all 
brokenhearted on account of having 
lost his only son. And the times 
I’ve heard him swear to kill him, 
when he was in drink! When he 
knows, when he knows in sober 
truth what he has done, it will be 
the end of him. I’ve written it all 
out. He’ll see it plain enough, now 
he’s not had a drop for so many 
weeks. All I’ve heard him threaten 
—why, I know it as well as if I'd 
been in the road, myself! Him with 
that drunken hatred that used to go 
up to his brain when he’d look at 
the boy—and seeing him stand 
there like a living reproach in his 
path. To tell him I saw it done is 
no lie, for it’s been plain before my 
eyes ever since.’ She laughed her 
dreadful, almost silent laugh. ‘Sup- 
per hot on the stove—and a letter 
from his loving wife, all ready by 
the teapot. Vengeance is sweet.” 

The little man stopped short in 
his story. I saw a shudder go over 
his tanned skin. 

“I could never make you feel that 
awful, evil hopelessness,” he said, 
in a low voice. “It was genuine, 
mind you. I never doubted that, 
for one moment. I knew, literally, 
what it means to have one’s blood 
run cold.” 
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He glanced down at the red 
blazer. That youth was still, his 
eyes wide open. The little man 
nodded at him. 

“I was still praying. Sort of 
shooting prayers up, like arrows. 
There’s a prayer, you know —or 
perhaps one of you knows—about 
the wickedness and snares of the 
devil. It was his snares I felt so 
thick about us in the night. Hatred 
and despair. For a long time I 
couldn’t speak. Then some words 
came to me. 

“*And when you go home, your- 
self?” I asked slowly. 

“I saw the dim form rise to its 
feet. The hopeless voice came 
through the darkness as she moved 
away. 

“‘Home! As good a home as any 
other. The water won’t be colder 
than my own heart.’ 

“As she spoke, she made a dart 
forward.” 

The little man pushed his hands 
through his hair and spoke ur- 
gently. 

“Look here,” he said. “This is 
the part. This is the thing that 
matters. 

“It had got pitch dark, while we 
talked. I was quite a way off, I 
couldn’t see a yard. But for some 
minutes I’d had an idea that there 
was another figure, some one stand- 
ing a little way off. As she rushed 
away, he must have been in front 
of her. I heard a cough. 

“It gave me a sort of shiver. My 
prayers had been a bit incoherent, 
you may imagine. But there was 
one thing I kept saying to St. 
Michael over and over again. ‘Stand 
in her path. Stand in her path.’ 
And there he was—or so it seemed. 
It was horribly uncanny. 

“It seemed to send her crazy. 
‘Two of you,” she shouted. ‘One be- 


hind and one before!’ Her laugh 
turned into a sort of miserable 
weeping. I think she sat down on 
the ground. 

“Then this other man spoke. His 
voice was deep and rough, with an 
accent like her own. ‘“That’s funny,’ 
he said, ‘I wouldn’t take this way 
once in a hundred. I been by your 
place, Missis, you’re wanted down 
there, wanted badly. The boss is 
very queer, doctor says it is a 
stroke. You’re wanted, Missis.’ 

““*Wanted!’ She spoke in a shrill 
whisper. ‘Wanted! I’m the last 
he will want—now.’ 

“The man in front of her went 
on talking, in his slow, dragging 
tones. He paid no attention to her 
state of distress. He was more in- 
terested in the fact that he had 
taken a short cut over the moor 
and come on her by accident. ‘Not 
once in a hundred times,’ he re- 
peated. ‘Looking for you all ways, 
they are, and I come this way by 
chance. Seeing your Bob isn’t 
there to tend his Dad, they are all 
anyhow without you. Fell right 
down in the yard, they tell me, be- 
fore he could get in at the door. 
And then I come this way, well, 
that’s a queer set out!’ 

“She gave a little, sobbing cry. I 
think it must have been the name 
of her son which pulled her back 
to some kind of sanity. 

“*No, he’s not there, Bob’s not 
there,’ she said. I think she was 
getting on to her feet, as she asked: 
‘At the door—he didn’t go in?’ I 
knew, of course, that she was think- 
ing of that letter by the teapot. 

“*Struck down, right where he 
stood, before he could reach his 
own doorstep,’ replied the man. At 
last, it seemed to have reached his 
understanding that she was in an 
abnormal state. 
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“*You’re wanted, Missis, I tell 
you,’ he insisted, with a rough 
kindness. ‘It seems like only yes- 
terday your Bob was talking to me. 
Jim, he said, the Dad is a good sort 
when he can keep off the drink and 
there’s one thing, he said, Mum is 
a wonder, he said, she'll talk and 
talk but she’d work herself to a 
shadow for me and my Dad. I'd 
trust her, he said to me, through 
thick and thin. Poor Bob! And 
to think I took this way, when 
you’re wanted and never going this 
path once in ten years!’” 

The little man stopped and drew 
in his breath. His face was drawn. 
“I had been standing on the brink 
of Hell with her,” he said. 

After a moment he looked at us, 
almost threateningly. “Well, that 
did it. Just those few, common- 
place words must have got through 
to her very soul, somehow. As 
soon as that man left off speaking, 
I knew that my prayer had been 
answered. The angel had stood in 
her path. It doesn’t matter how it 
happened, it happened and that’s 
all about it.” 

Once again, he rubbed his hands 
through his hair and then con- 
tinued, speaking faster now, as 
though to get the tale over. 

“I could hear her whispering her 
son’s name. She had forgotten all 
about me. ‘Oh, Bob!’ she said 
again, in a pitiful voice. She passed 
right by me, in the darkness, while 
I held my breath, in a sort of stu- 
pid fear that the remembrance of 
my presence might swing her back 
once more on to that awful brink. 

“When she had gone a little way, 
she seemed to remember the other 
man and shouted back a good- 
night. ‘And thanks, Jim,’ she add- 
ed, as though she spoke to herself. 

“I don’t think the man heard her. 
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He was striking a match to light 
his pipe: I caught a glimpse of a 
grayish beard before he walked 
heavily away through the night. 

“She was wearing some light- 
colored dress. I followed her, in 
the darkness, until we reached the 
edge of a road which glimmered 
faintly beneath the wide sky. Then 
I called out to her. 

“ ‘Are you all right now?’ I asked. 
But I was so convinced of the an- 
swer to my prayers that I wasn’t 
really worried about her now. 

“I saw her give a jump. For a 
few moments she stood rigid; then 
she laughed. It was quite a differ- 
ent kind of laugh, rather tired, re- 
signed. ‘Still there? I’m sure you 
meant well enough, whoever you 
are. Don’t worry, lad. You heard 
that chap say my son trusted me. 
I’ve got to get on with it.’ 

“And that was how we parted, 
without another word. I heard her 
footsteps, speeding down the hard 
road. My shirt stuck to my back. 
In spite of the cold, I was soaked 
in sweat.” 

The little man ceased speaking, 
abruptly. He stood up, gave his 
head a shake and looked round at 
us. “Well, that’s all.” 

“It can’t be,” shouted the red 
blazer. “How did you get back? 
Didn’t you ever hear any more?” 

The little man was rubbing the 
muscles of his arms. “Poof! You 
wouldn’t believe how it has taken 
it out of me, going through that 
again. Well, that’s all that really 
matters. If you want to know, I 
got back easily. There was a sign 
post, two yards from where the 
woman left me. As for the rest, I 
I left that to St. Michael. There are 
some things you can’t help be- 
lieving.” 

“Do you really imagine—” began 
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the red blazer, aggressively. Then 
he checked himself and gave an odd 
sort of grin. 

“It was an hour of battle, all 
right. Funny, I used to say that 
thing myself, every Sunday, a long 
time ago.” 

“So I thought,” said the little 
man. “That’s why, in fact—” 

He looked round at his audience, 
blinked, began to stutter and with- 
drew into his earlier shell. 

“I really mustn’t take up any 
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more of your time,” he said, stiffly. 
“I don’t usually blather like this.” 

“My fault,” ejaculated the red 
blazer. There seemed to be an un- 
dercurrent between those _ two, 
which was quite inexplicable to the 
rest of our small company. 

We stared after the storyteller, 
as he trotted briskly towards his 
bathing hut. An ordinary, rather 
dull little man. 

I noticed the red blazer lounging 
after him, with long, lazy strides. 


CHILD’S BEDTIME PRAYER 


By LEONARD TWYNHAM 


OLY MOTHER, close my eyes 
To the blackness of the skies. 


Light the night-time of my dreams 
With your smiles and heaven’s beams. 


Let the halo ’round your head 
Shine above my lowly bed. 


Hold me safely on your breast 
While I lie in peaceful rest. 


Bless my friends and save my foes; 
Heal the wounded world’s deep woes. 


Mary Mother, fold me tight 
In your arms throughout the night. 


Guide me on my shadowed way; 
Shield me till the dawn of day. 


Guard me till the dark is past; 
Bring me to God’s home at last. 


Amen. 





































THE DRAMA 


By EuPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


THE FEDERAL THEATER PROJECT * 


S we write the future of the 

Federal Theater hangs in sus- 
pense between the Senate and the 
House of Representatives. Congress 
had told Uncle Sam to take his last 
bow before the curtain but thanks 
to Senator Wagner’s stand in the 
Senate, three-quarters of one per 
cent of total relief funds are now 
to be applicable to the Arts’ Proj- 
ects. Thus if an agreement can be 
reached between the Senate and the 
House, the Federal Theater will 
continue on about one-third of its 
former budget. 

No doubt the critics of the New 
Deal had begun to clap their hands 
at the punishment of the wicked 
radicals who were said to maneuver 
the Federal Theater. To us the 
long line of darkened box offices 
from Coast to Coast and North to 
South would have meant the finish 
of one of the most stimulating and 
educational of social experiments 
with the germ of many great ideas 
for the future. 

Our municipalities and states 
have given us schools, colleges and 
universities; individual benefactors 
have added art and music; the 


1 Eprrorntat. Nore: The Federal Theater Proj- 
ect was abandoned on June 30th. The fol- 
lowing article which was written previous to 
that date, partly as a history of the first (we 
hope not last) experiment in a_ nationally 
subsidized home and school for the drama, 
and partly as an argument for its continu- 
ance, must now appear merely as a record of 
achievement, a valedictory and an expression 
of hope that one day the project may be re- 
sumed, with whatever emendations the peo- 
ple think necessary. 


Federal government provides recre- 
ation in national parks but never 
before has city, state or federal 
government offered us what almost 
every European country maintains 
—a subsidized theater. Limited by 
relief rolls for its personnel and 
salaries, the Federal Theater has 
nevertheless been able to offer some 
outstanding productions to thirty 
million men, women and children 
in half the states of the Union. 
Sixty per cent of these people had 
never before been in a theater. In 
New York City alone, 991 dramatic 
performances have been played be- 
fore audiences of over 368,000 who 
paid from 25 cents to $1.00 for their 
tickets. Eight hundred thousand 
persons have enjoyed the Circus 
and when we last visited Pinocchio, 
the Ritz Theater was surrounded 
by sniffling children who had found 
it sold out. In New York the Cara- 
van trucks brought drama to over 
four million people in the parks of 
the various boroughs. In some of 
the districts, the children were so 
poor that the itinerant penny candy 
vendors could find little trade but 
we know personally many people 
of modest incomes who hungrily 
followed the Caravan Players from 
park to park as theater tickets had 
become impossible with their bud- 
gets. 

The Federal Theater was born in 
1935. In 1936, 12,700 persons were 
on their lists. By 1938 these had 
been reduced to about 9,000. Of 
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these, 2,646 have resigned volun- 
tarily to take other jobs—mostly in 
the theater. Eighty-eight out of 
the ninety-four productions on 
Broadway this season had some one 
from the Federal Theater in their 
casts. Thirty-one Project actors 
have become well known on the 
screen. This year four Rockefeller 
scholarships were given to play- 
wrights in the Federal Theater, and 
Guggenheim fellowships were 
awarded to one of the stage design- 
ers as well as to the author of One 
Third of a Nation. Nat Karson, now 
famous as the designer of The Hot 
Mikado was developed in the Fed- 
eral Theater and Perry Watkins, 
who designed the sets for Mamba’s 
Daughters started out as an usher 
in the Lafayette Theater in Harlem. 

Of course not all the nine-thou- 
sand employed by the Project are 
people of talent. Among them are 
stage hands, carpenters, electricians, 
seamstresses, ushers, box office men 
and office workers. But it must be 
remembered that actors are not like 
other unemployed. It is not alone 
the lack of income which must be 
considered; an actor exiled from 
the theater is like an incandescent 
bulb waiting to be lighted. Not only 
has the Project provided oppor- 
tunity for younger actors but it has 
blessed the lives of many older ones 
by permitting them to share their 
gifts with an audience. Murder in 
the Cathedral not only offered scope 
to the fine actor who played St. 
Thomas a Becket but he in turn in- 
spired the hundreds who came to 
see him. 

The actors in the Federal Theater 
have also been training various 
Community Groups and in New 
York have co-operated with the De- 
partment of Education in present- 
ing classical drama in the high 


schools. Macbeth, Twelfth Night, 
She Stoops to Conquer and Ibsen’s 
An Enemy of the People were seen 
by forty thousand students during 
the first half of the present school 
year. Tickets were sold for ten 
cents and half the receipts were re- 
tained by the Federal Theater for 
transportation costs. In the De 
Witt Clinton High School fifty per 
cent of the box office receipts were 
enough to pay for one scholarship. 

Over two million dollars has been 
taken in at Federal Theaters over a 
period of three years but as less 
then seven per cent of the total cost 
of wages in any individual unit may 
be used for equipment, the box of- 
fice receipts of the “hits” have been 
used to supplement the budget of 
the free performances. This is how 
the Caravan Theaters were operated 
last summer. Ninety per cent of all 
money spent in the Federal Theater 
Project has gone directly for wages 
which is a much higher percentage 
than is possible in construction 
work. If it had not been for the 
free performances, the Federal The- 
ater might have become indepen- 
dent and self-supporting. The 
Swing Mikado showed a net profit 
and One Third of a Nation with its 
very large cast and an .83 cent top 
only cost the Government $10 a 
month per capita. 

But quite apart from the practi- 
cal standpoint, the Theater Project 
has a more important angle. Here 
is one stage where imagination may 
be tested and rehearsal periods are 
not limited by unions. Here is a 
stage where young people are able 
to test themselves. Of course the 
Mercury Theater comes first to 
mind. Their modern Julius Caesar 
stirred the nation, but its forerun- 
ners, Dr. Faustus and the Negro 
Macbeth were fully as important, 
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although it was actually shouted in 
Congress that the Swing Mikado 
was the Federal Theater’s one fa- 
mous production. Our representa- 
tives seem to have forgotten that 
for the first time in New York, Mar- 
lowe’s majestic rhythms had flood- 
ed the minds of an audience. 

“Was this the face that launched 
a thousand ships?” “No,” said our 
Congressman, “it was Nanki-Poo.” 

The Federal Theater also pro- 
duced a hundred new plays by 
American authors. By its multiple 
system of production, its maximum 
royalty of $50 became substantial 
enough to win endorsement from 
such a shrewd head as George Ber- 
nard Shaw. It also developed the 
technique of the Living Newspaper 
from Triple-A Ploughed Under to 
the box office “hit” of One Third of 
a Nation. Lecture, cinema and 
drama, the Living Newspaper, 
which originated in pre-Nazi Ger- 
many, is a medium of uncalculated 
power and flexibility for educa- 
tional purposes — and propaganda. 
Undoubtedly it was used in illus- 
trating important phases of the New 
Deal. That is where it may have 
prejudiced many against the Fed- 
eral Theater. 

As for the charge of Communism 
in the Theater Project, there can be 
all certainty that the Radicals and 
Reds have been naturally anxious 
to make use of this golden ma- 
chinery for their own aggrandize- 
ment but it is my belief that they 
scored no victory. Of course there 
have been Reds on the relief rolls 
and in evidence on the Project. The 
Living Newspaper, Injunction, was 
completely in sympathy with La- 
bor; Power showed the iniquities of 
Public Utilities Companies and the 
advantages of Government owner- 
ship in the T. W. A.; One Third of 
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a Nation endorsed our municipal 
housing projects by showing how 
New York had once battened on the 
rents of the wretched immigrants in 
pest holes of tenements, and how 
some of our leading families had 
made their fortunes in real estate 
speculation. For once I was proud 
of the financial myopia of ancestors 
who had failed to buy lots on Broad- 
way until we found ourselves un- 
willingly related to the Chairman 
of the Vestry of Trinity who sniffed 
at the idea of any tenants requiring 
running water! The Cradle Will 
Rock was rehearsed, indeed, with 
the Federal Theater but its per- 
formance was countermanded at the 
last moment as being too subversive 
in tendency. This was the most 
radical production on the program. 
As a matter of fact, Catholic propa- 
ganda fared much better. An An- 
glican may have written Murder in 
the Cathedral, but it is pure Catholi- 
cism in essence and it became the 
first great success of the Federal 
Theater. In 1937, Sierra’s Holy 
Night was presented during the 
Christmas holidays, and in 1938 a 
Nativity Play was played on the 
steps of the Public Library. Every- 
man was sent to schools and com- 
munity groups with excellent cos- 
tuming and cast. The Federal The- 
ater has also compiled the first full 
list of Catholic plays together with 
lists of plays for Christmas and 
Easter. 

To carry out a program for 
American History, festivals have 
been held in different localities: 

Lost Colony, by Paul Green, on 
Roanoke Island, Virginia, which 
has run for two seasons. 

Spanish Grant, in Los Angeles. 

Sand in Your Shoes, for the four 
hundredth anniversary of De Soto 
in Florida. 
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A Paul Bunyan cycle in Oregon. 

A Lincoln festival in Springfield, 
Chicago and New Salem. 

Negro theaters have been organ- 
ized in ten cities. In Harlem, 
Haiti and Androcles and the Lion 
have attracted large audiences. The 
experiments carried on in stage 
lighting have so interested the uni- 
versities of Yale, Washington and 
North Carolina that they have in- 
vited the Federal Theaters to con- 
duct experiments in the university 
plants. 

How sincerely the Federal The- 
ater has been appreciated through- 
out the country is proved by the 
free-will donations offered by vari- 
ous municipalities. For example, 
New Orleans gave $6,000 a year and 
a building; Springfield and Cincin- 
nati, building site and material for 
a theater; Cleveland and Portland, 
a theater; Newark, Jersey City and 
Hackensack, office and rehearsal 
space; Oklahoma City, office and 
workshop; Buffalo, two buildings 
and office maintenance. 

Sixty per cent of all Federal The- 
ater productions were given free of 
charge to under-privileged citizens 
not only in English but in Italian, 
Spanish, German, French and Yid- 
dish. The aim of the Federal The- 
ater has been to preserve the talents 
of unemployed artists, to make the 
theater available for all both for 
recreation and education and to cre- 
ate an outlet for untried authors. 
Has it succeeded? We feel it has 
and at the cost of less than half a 
battleship. 


From VIENNA.—The Little Art 
Theater (Kleinkunstbuehne) was 
organized by a group of young art- 
ists—writers, actors, musicians—in 
1933. But their ideals seem to have 
been too democratic, their politics 


too liberal and their satire too point- 
ed to please either Dollfuss or 
Schuschnigg, who resorted to the 
curious course of banning them 
from the legitimate theaters but 
permitting them to perform in any 
hall that held less than one hundred 
and fifty persons. That meant that 
the Little Art Theater was divided 
into four units, all of them well 
patronized, when on March 13, 1938, 
the German Army took control of 
Vienna. One of the playwrights 
was captured as he tried to cross 
the border on skis into Switzerland 
and he died within the year at a 
concentration camp. The remain- 
der of the group escaped one by one 
until they had all reassembled in 
New York. Here they worked at 
any job that came along until their 
English was good enough to try 
translating some of their numbers. 
A tryout on a bare stage enlisted 
the enthusiasm and sympathy of 
Mrs. George Kaufman and it is 
largely thanks to her efforts that 
the present production has been 
made possible with the support of 
Edna Ferber, Irving Berlin, Sam 
Harris and Kaufman and Hart. The 
company, however, is partly Chris- 
tian. 

After seeing the present revue no 
one could accuse the Little Art The- 
ater of being unduly radical. Their 
appeal is much more one of senti- 
ment; their musical background is 
far more dominant than their po- 
litical, and if their radicalism is in 
ratio to their sophistication, they 
represent a democratic kindergar- 
ten. 

Two pianos are their orchestra 
but everyone can sing. There is 
more subtle amusement for the mu- 
sician but entertainment for every 
one in a musical day when meals 
are eaten to Mozart and Rossini; 
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cake made to Bruckner and best of 
all, the dictation of a letter to a 
Bach fugue. 

The number that is most com- 
pletely out of New York rhythm is 
a fantastic play by the young man 
who perished with the Nazis, in 
which a factory hand out of work 
meets the machine which took away 
his job. But it happens that the 
machine is also on the scrap heap 
as no one is placing any more or- 
ders and man and motor both de- 
cide to visit Benjamin Franklin— 
outside of Time—and ask him not 
to discover electricity. This ushers 
them back to Galileo, Columbus and 
Gutenberg and the historical vistas 
that open seem so endless that the 
gates of heaven bring a blessed 
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sense of finality. Fortunately there 
is a fine chorus of awakened hope 
at the end. The whole play will be 
most likely cut out in the near fu- 
ture for some livelier offering. At 
present the favorite is the charm- 
ing Little Ballerina sung and 
danced by Illa Roden. 

To appreciate fully the innocent 
gaiety of Vienna one should come to 
it as we did from The Streets of 
Paris! 

Needless to say it closes to the 
drei _viertels of waltz time. The 
costumes are by Irene Sharaff, the 
sets by Oenslager and the lighting 
by Hassard Short, who offered them 
as their contribution to some very 
gallant and attractive refugees.— 
At the Music Boz. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


February, 1934 
Tosacco Roap.—At the Forrest. 
May, 1938 


Pins AND NEEDLES.—This is the 
third edition of the Ladies’ Garment 
Workers revue which now looks to 
be a permanent feature.—At the 
Windsor. 


November 


HELLz-A-Poppin.—No doubt this 
will be the choice of most of the 
summer visitors. It strains no men- 
tal process and keeps the laughs go- 
ing—on the good old vaudeville 
level.—At the Winter Garden. 


December 
ABE LINCOLN IN ILLINOIS.—While 


Raymond Massey makes the screen 
version in Hollywood, his under- 





study, who has already proved him- 
self a sound substitute, will play the 
future President. With or without 
Mr. Massey it’s a play everyone 
must see.—At the Plymouth. 


January, 1939 


Leave It To Me!—Victor Moore 
as the Ambassador to the Soviet 
from Kansas City and William Gax- 
ton as Special Correspondent pro- 
vide enough laughs for hot weather, 
with Sophie Tucker as the noisier 
element. The only warning is the 
modified strip tease dance—done in 
Arctic costumes!—At the Imperial. 


February 


OutTwarp Bounp.—Laurette Tay- 
lor’s Mrs. Midgit is one of the finest 
character bits of the season. The 
rest of the cast also do very well by 
this famous morality surprise play 
of Sutton Vane.—At the Playhouse. 
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March 


THE AMERICAN Way.—This Kauf- 
man-Hart pageant of twenty years 
of American life in a Middle West 
town is a great piece of showman- 
ship, interesting, exciting, with 
plenty of action and splendidly 
played by Fredric March and Flor- 
ence Eldridge.—At the Center. 


April 


THE LITTLE Foxes.—Tallulah 
Bankhead is doing the best work of 
her career in this drama of the 
modern South where both the old 
aristocracy and the poor whites and 
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blacks are being exploited at the 
hands of the new rich. Miss Bank- 
head and her brothers represent 
these industrialists. It is a tense, 
well-written play with practically 
no comedy.—At the National. 


May 


THE PHILADELPHIA StTory.— 
Katherine Hepburn has also found 
her best role in Philip Barry’s com- 
edy, which is not one of his best 
plays, but is replete with technical 
skill and brilliant dialogue. Miss 
Hepburn proves herself an apt 
comedian. The story is not edi- 
fying.—At the Shubert. 














The Ball and the Cross 


THe BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 


as is obvious, THE WorRLD AND THE FAITH. 


It is our intention to publish in 


this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately 


be grouped under the caption chosen. 


PAX ROMANA 


ATHOLIC students of America 

are joining hands around the 
world with the Catholic youth of 
thirty-one other nations. This sum- 
mer will see approximately 160 
Catholic students from _ Ireland, 
England, France, Belgium, Luxem- 
bourg, Italy, Jugoslavia, Holland 
and Lithuania disembarking in New 
York to attend the eighteenth an- 
nual congress of Pax Romana, the 
international Catholic student or- 
ganization. Preparatory sessions 
of the Catholic world youth con- 
gress will be held from August 27th 
to September 2d at the Catholic 
University in Washington, D. C., 
where the students from abroad will 
join those of North and South 
America in an intensive study of 
the problem of “The Role of the 
University in National Catholic Ac- 
tion.” On September 2d the con- 
gress proper will convene at Ford- 
ham University in New York. 

Pax Romana is the international 
secretariate to which are affiliated 
forty-five national student and 
alumni federations of thirty-two 
The Nazi press last year, 


nations. 





in a moment of hatred for non- 
Nazi organizations, carried a front 
page editorial in which it derisively 
termed Pax Romana “the intellec- 
tual army of the Pope.” This title 
was strange mockery. It did not 
worry the Catholic students of the 
world. On the contrary they looked 
upon it as a challenge. Pax 
Romana is an army which fights 
for the Church with the greatest 
weapon on earth, human reason 
guided by divine grace. It wages 
the war to end wars. The war to 
make the world safe for Christian- 
ity. For the peace of Christ. For 
the international brotherhood of the 
eight beatitudes. For the love and 
charity that “is not puffed up.” 
Pax Romana has an ideal. An ideal 
which is perhaps too lofty for this 
mundane civilization of ours. But 
it believes utterly in its ideal and 
will go to great lengths to see it 
fulfilled. Young men and women 
give their lives to it. They live for 
days on bread and cheese for the 
sake of Pax Romana. They sleep 
on hard wooden benches in third 
class trains. They travel in the 




















steerage among native men and na- 
tive odors. 

Pax Romana wages a bitter bat- 
tle, because, as Paul McGuire once 
said, “the student is a hard nut to 
crack.” The worker is compara- 
tively easy to reach with a Catholic 
Action treatment, because his lot is 
more desperate than the student’s. 
Some students, it is true, have a 
hard life selling magazine subscrip- 
tions or working on N. Y. A. But 
even for them, life is a lark, be- 
cause they are still young. They 
have no wives or children to worry 
about. They have hope and opti- 
mism and a long life in which to 
make good. Consequently they are 
not so eager to grasp the helping 
hand of Catholic Action. They are 
not up against the realities of life 
as desperately as is the miner 
whose family is living in a hovel 
hoping that the bread winner will 
not contract miner’s asthma and 
have to quit work. The Jocistes 
have a hard task, but it is not so 
hard as the Jeciste’s (Young Catho- 
lic Student’s), because the worker 
is grateful for a helping hand and 
the student is not always so thank- 
ful. So it is in the international stu- 
dent movement of Pax Romana. 
The appeal to the student group is 
less fundamental. It is an intellec- 
tual appeal, not a bread and but- 
ter one. Yet the work to be done 
among students is, if possible, more 
important, for the present students 
are the future leaders of the world. 
Revolutions the world over are 
initiated by students. The Irish 
universities played vital parts in 
the revolt against British rule. 
South American students are for- 
ever rebelling against their govern- 
ments. The students of Kaunas, 


Lithuania, rioted this year at the 
time of the Memel incident. 


That 
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is why it is so important to keep 
the students on the right track. 
That is why it is the work of Pax 
Romana to make Catholic students 
into real Catholics, leaders in Catho- 
licity, apostles of Christ, intellec- 
tual soldiers, who will go forth to 
sign up new recruits from among 
their fellow Catholics and to show 
their non-Catholic associates which 
way the arrow points. 

Though Pax Romana is compara- 
tively new in this country, it has 
made great headway in the Euro- 
pean nations. Pax Romana is the 
bank in which bright ideas are de- 
posited and then drawn upon. That 
is to say,—when the students of 
Spain meet a stumbling block, they 
write to the international head- 
quarters in Fribourg, Switzerland, 
to find out how other students in 
other nations have overcome simi- 
lar difficulties. Or when the stu- 
dents of Rumania have solved a 
problem they send their solution to 
the bank in Fribourg where it is 
deposited for use by other nations 
who may need it some day when 
they are in trouble. In this way a 
system of mutual assistance is built 
up among the thirty-two affiliated 
nations. 

In theory Pax Romana enters 
every field of student activity in 
every nation of the world. But in 
practice it concentrates its efforts 
on certain specific works. Perhaps 
the most important task under- 
taken by Pax Romana is that 
done by the SIPUC (secretaire 
internationale presse universitaire 
Catholique). Though founded only 
in 1932, SIPUC is one of the most 
active of the sub-secretariates. It 
links up hundreds of university 
Catholic publications with the idea 
of contributing to their intellectual 
and material development, through 
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the mutual exchange of experiences. 
It watches over the relations be- 
tween the university Catholic press 
and the world press. It guards the 
professional interests of Catholic 
university journalists. But above 
all it acts as the Pax Romana press: 
publishing its monthly newspaper, 
running an international news serv- 
ice for Catholic university publica- 
tions, classifying, studying, trans- 
lating and reprinting articles from 
several hundred Catholic university 
publications. 

SIPUC keeps the Catholic stu- 
dents of the world in touch with 
the works of the other secretariates. 
It spreads the news of the so- 
called “professional” sub-secretari- 
ates which were founded at differ- 
ent times to protect the professional 
interests of young doctors, lawyers, 
pharmacists and men of letters. 
These professional groups also fol- 
low the good old principle of mu- 
tual assistance. The man high up 
on the ladder helps the man or 
woman on the first rung. The 
young doctor offers assistance to 
the medical student, by lecturing 
for him, by explaining difficult 
points in his studies, and, when he 
has earned his M.D., by helping him 
to build up his professional prac- 
tice. The secretariate carries on 
special studies on questions where 
medical knowledge and ethics clash. 
The results of these studies they 
then publish so that doctors and 
medical students may consult them. 
They take up such questions as so- 
cialized medicine, birth control, 
sterilization. The young medical 
people help each other, but they 
help others as well. They offer free 
medical treatment to those in need, 
—to the laborer struggling to sup- 
port a family on a pittance. In ex- 
change for these services they are 
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given free access to and conducted 
on tours through factories and other 
places of work so that they may 
study conditions prevailing there 
with an eye to improving their 
knowledge of occupational diseases. 
The secretariates of law, of phar- 
macy and of letters function along 
the same lines. 

Mutual assistance and interna- 
tional friendship—these are the 
keynotes of Pax Romana. The sec- 
retariate of women students con- 
tributes greatly towards the cre- 
ation of international understanding 
and friendship by running summer 
camps to which women students of 
all countries are invited. These 
camps are located each year in a 
different country so that the stu- 
dents may become acquainted with 
all peoples and all nations. 

Other important tasks are under- 
taken by the Pro Oriente which 
works for the return of the schis- 
matic Churches, by the social sec- 
retariate which fosters co-operation 
with such charitable organizations 
as the St. Vincent de Paul Society, 
and the missionary secretariate 
which cares for Oriental students 
studying in Christian nations by 
providing guest houses and guides 
for them, and which looks after un- 
employed alumni members of Pax 
Romana by securing positions for 
them in the missionary countries 
and in the “new” countries,—cer- 
tain of the South American nations, 
for example. 

This article only gives a bird’s- 
eye picture of Pax Romana. To 
catch the real spirit of the world 
Catholic youth congress one may 
go to Fordham University from 
September 2d to 9th, there to meet 
girls and boys, students and alumni, 
professors and seminarians and 
priests from many nations of the 
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world, there to think and speak 
with them, there to sing and laugh 
and dance with them, to sing the 
age-old student songs of all nations 
of the world, and to dance the even 
older folk dances —in costume if 
possible, for the Europeans will be 
wearing their native dresses. 

And after the congress — what? 
After the congress, if the spiritual 
battle is won, then Pax Romana 
will begin really to function in this 
country. Grouped into six un- 


armed battalions (International 
Federation of Catholic Alumnae, 
National Catholic Alumni Federa- 
tion, National Federation of Catho- 
lic College Students, Ukrainian 
Catholic Youth League, Theta 
Kappa Phi fraternity, and Catholic 
Students Peace Federation), the 
students and alumni of America 
will take up the struggle to spread 
the peace of Christ in the kingdom 
of Christ. 
Louisa BYLEsS. 





-— 
—— 


ABOUT GOD’S BUSINESS 


E are still so wont to associate 

saints with a life utterly un- 
modern and unconcerned with the 
implements of a business life that 
a business woman saint whose sym- 
bol would be a typewriter instead 
of roses or a wheel would seem an 
incongruous thing. Too many 
founders of great charities have not 
been renowned for ability along 
purely business lines. Genius often 
ignores this sort of thing, being 
occupied with something else, and 
God has a way of sending such a 
one a good practical associate. 

This is the story of one who is 
not in the calendar of saints, but 
who, as a business woman who 
served God and humanity, comes 
close to deserving the title. 

Mary Gockel was born on a farm, 
in a pleasant home near the town 
of Glen Haven in Wisconsin in 1874. 
She was the second youngest of a 
large family, in which the young- 
est child, Joseph, was her playmate 
in childhood and her close helper 
in later life. It was a Catholic 
home, where the traditional observ- 
ances were duly carried out. Her 
father died when she was only 


three, her mother when she was 
eleven, but there were many older 
brothers and sisters to make home 
happy. 

Her childhood followed the saint 
pattern in at least one detail: one 
that has often annoyed the more 
cautious and worldly: more than 
once she came home with a sweater 
missing or a cap gone, and the fam- 
ily learned it had been given to 
some one who had none. She did 
not care for work on the farm so 
her indulgent family sent her to a 
Normal School where she special- 
ized in commercial work, because 
that would leave her evenings free 
to be with her brother Joseph, who 
had become blind while still a 
young boy. The two, inseparable 
from babyhood, remained together 
when they grew up. They were 
apart only while Joseph went away 
to a school for the blind. When 
both had finished their education 
they took a small house together in 
Milwaukee, where they stayed and 
worked for twenty-eight years. 

Mary had a position as stenogra- 
pher and later as professional book- 
keeper, and she found time besides 
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to be president of the sodality of 
her parish, St. Ann’s, and to act as 
secretary for the school society. 
Joseph, meantime, was publishing 
two papers in embossed print for 
the blind, one a weekly review of 
current events, and the other a 
Catholic magazine called Vera Luz. 

In 1914 Mary organized a Sewing 
Circle, placing it under the protec- 
tion of St. Teresa of the Child 
Jesus, not yet beatified then, but 
always a favorite of Mary’s. The 
Circle worked for a near-by mission 
of colored people, making clothing 
for the children and preparing ar- 
ticles for the altar. It had few 
members and was poor and could 
not do a great deal, but there is a 
record of their sewing in one eve- 
ning “twenty-five dark blue calico 
dresses.” 

Meantime Mary was giving out 
of her salary the money necessary 
to educate a poor clerical student. 
When a missioner asked her how 
she did it she told him her busi- 
nesslike method: each week she 
put aside a certain sum, each day 
she denied herself some small lux- 
ury, and she put the money in the 
bank regularly. 

She was making a retreat when 
she first heard about the Mission- 
ary Association of Catholic Wom- 
en. It appealed to her immediately. 
She liked its Catholic intention: to 
help the missions, not one or two, 
but of the entire Church. And she 
liked the fact that it was entirely 
made up of women— women its 
members, women its managers. It 
had other things to attract her: 
many indulgences, the approval of 
three popes, and it was consecrated 
to the Blessed Sacrament. 

What astonished her was to learn 
there was no missionary society of 
this sort for Catholic women in the 
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United States. She realized that it 
was just the time to start one, now 
when the need was so great, the 
War having left so many foreign 
missionary societies poor and in 
need of help. But she was a busi- 
ness woman, so she did nothing 
haphazardly. She organized her 
society in a legal way, first apply- 
ing to the archbishop for permis- 
sion, then asking for a spiritual 
advisor. In 1916 it was duly estab- 
lished in the city of Milwaukee, be- 
coming a part of the international 
organization, but without losing its 
national independence. The So- 
ciety held its first meeting on the 
Feast of St. Francis Xavier. They 
had speakers for the occasion, but 
it took real work to get Mary on the 
platform. For all her business abil- 
ity, she did not like public appear- 
ances, but she spoke simply and 
well when she was persuaded to do 
so, and neither then nor later did 
she hold notes or paper in her 
hand. 

The Mission Message was a maga- 
zine she started to spread her plan, 
and it was hard work, for it was 
pioneering with nothing to point a 
way. Her brother Joseph, who 
knew about printing and publish- 
ing, was her great aid, and out went 
the small magazine on its confident 
way. From now on there was little 
spare time for Mary Gockel. 

She did, however, continue the 
making of retreats. There she 
could withdraw and store in herself 
the spiritual strength she needed 
out in the world. And, too, there 
she could think out her plans quiet- 
ly. “I have certainly,” she wrote to 
a friend, “had a few days of peace 
and rest and I accomplished a great 
deal of work which I brought with 
me. I must make at least four re- 
treats a year.” 
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Before long she was announcing 
retreats to be given under the aus- 
pices of the M.A.C.W., feeling it 
would help the women who made 
them, to save their souls and—it 
would help the Association. She 
was systematic as always. She 
wrote far ahead of the date to vari- 
ous convents; money matters were 
always clearly taken care of. 
Usually she was on hand herself 
at the opening of the Retreats and 
she managed to connect them with 
the Annual Diocesan Convention 
whenever she could. That made 
the conventions, she said, “so peace- 
ful, so religious and—so inexpen- 
sive.” There was never much 
money wasted on banquets or costly 
speakers when Mary Gockel ran 
things: there was usually a High 
Mass, a meeting to transact busi- 
hess, encouraging words by attend- 
ing bishops and priests, and always 
an exhibit of the work done by the 
members of the Association. 

Under methods such as this and 
under so religious and devoted a 
business woman the Association 
grew by leaps and bounds. In 
eight years it had been canoni- 
cally established in eight hundred 
parishes. The bishops liked Miss 
Gockel’s explanations when she 
came to them and were glad to have 
her organize in their parishes, and 
some even invited her to come. She 
was discovering a remarkable thing: 
there were thousands of Catholics 
standing idle because no one asked 
them to work for the Church and 
no one was teaching them how. 
Mary found them with no trouble. 
As an organizer any political party 
or any union would have found her 
invaluable. The whole matter to 
her was very simple: the Associa- 
tion had a threefold work: to 
make women pray and work and 


collect money. Retreats took care 
of the first. To get them to work, 
materials were prepared by experts, 
sent out to the parishes for sewing 
and often to individuals who were 
too infirm to leave their homes. 
To raise money they tried any 
scheme they could think of—con- 
tribution boxes, bazaars, burses. 

Miss Gockel had organized groups 
of women. She must have been an 
exceptional leader, for her national 
and diocesan officers always worked 
in complete harmony. And if a 
group wanted information from 
the national house, they received 
prompt replies. That helped, too. 

Of course by this time she had 
given up her secretarial position, for 
her work for the Association was 
taking all her time. She had given 
her home as headquarters for the 
Association, and it was with some 
difficulty that she was persuaded to 
take a salary, which she finally 
whittled down to strict essentials. 
No doubt one thing that accounted 
for her success was her manner. No 
one ever saw her officious or dicta- 
torial, and she never gave com- 
mands, but seemed always asking 
favors. When a mistake was made, 
she did not scold but sensibly set to 
work to help find the error and cor- 
rect it. 

In July of 1924 a World Mission 
Congress was held in Rome. The 
American group, by special invita- 
tion of Cardinal Belmonte, was to 
have an exhibit of vestments and 
altar linen in the Holy City. Mary 
Gockel was going to take her first 
trip to other lands. “It will be very 
nice,” she wrote her sister, “for I 
shall be able to see the Holy Father 
and also the Cardinal Protector of 
our Association.” 

It was a two months’ trip. She 
was far from well. She had: never 
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been very strong and had always re- 
fused previous suggestions that she 
go to Rome in behalf of the Associa- 
tion. But now it was different: she 
had been invited to come, and so 
she calmly ignored her health and 
began her preparations, sending 
word to all the members for articles 
to take with her. The response 
overwhelmed even her secret ex- 
pectations. Two large trunks were 
packed and she remembered in her 
businesslike way to have them in- 
spected by an American consul and 
sealed so that the heavy duties of 
various countries would not be 
loaded on them. And though she 
had to argue sometimes, she got 
her trunks straight to the Vatican 
with no penny paid on them. 

She read over her report on the 
way — what the Association had 
done, all the money taken in and 
given out, the retreats. Here her 
bookkeeping came in nicely. Right 
down to the last cent everything 
was checked, and she stored plenty 
of well printed copies in her bag 
so that the superiors in Rome, the 
pilgrims to the Congress and the 
people she met would learn of the 
work. The name of her Associa- 
tion was mentioned often in the re- 
port, but her own not once. She 
wanted publicity only for her work. 
The financial returns of the little 
group during its first year—includ- 
ing contributions in money and 
vestments, sacred vessels and altar 
linens was $329.70. By 1924 the 
amount was $168,837.45. And the 
grand total for the nine years was 
almost $652,000, out of which 
funds and supplies had been dis- 
tributed to missionary countries, 
irrespective of race, language or 
nationality. And the retreats, of 
which they had one in 1917 with 
less than twenty retreatants, had 
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become nearly a hundred, with four 
thousand retreatants. 

Two secretaries went with Miss 
Gockel to Rome, also Father Thuente 
of the Dominicans, spiritual director 
of the party, and Mrs. William 
Arnold of New York. They sailed 
in January and a week later ar- 
rived at Lourdes, where they spent 
three days and then hastened on to 
Rome. With American enthusiasm, 
Miss Gockel was for putting every- 
thing in shape at once but a friend- 
ly priest, long a resident of Rome 
told her, “Be very patient in Rome. 
She is the Eternal City, which 
means she has an eternity to answer 
your questions.” 

By the week’s end a meeting was 
called by the Cardinal and thirteen 
delegates representing thirteen na- 
tions were present. And to her 
surprise the Cardinal insisted she 
tell them herself of her work. 
Afterwards they took up the busi- 
ness of the day, and she hoped the 
actual exhibit would come soon. 
But Rome proved a strange place to 
the American. “When we want 
something from Heaven we must go 
from saint to patron saint, and 
when we want something from the 
Vatican we must go from one in- 
fluential dignitary to the other,” 
she said in some dismay, when she 
learned that the Central Commit- 
tee had suddenly ruled that only 
objects coming from mission fields 
could be shown. And there she 
was with her two big trunks! 

But another of the important 
dignitaries, seeing the dilemma, 
made a suggestion: why exhibit in 
the Missionary Exhibit at all? 
Why not aim higher and ask for 
an exhibition at the Vatican itself? 
“It has been done before, it can be 
done again,” he said, and among 
them they managed it, and a few 
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days later Mary Gockel was in- 
formed to her joy that she was to 
have the use of the Mathilda Chapel 
for three days. And one more mes- 
sage came: the Holy Father would 
honor the exhibit with his personal 
presence. She spent a busy day 
thanking her patron saint and also 
her patrons still on earth in Rome. 

On the third day of the exhibit 
in the Mathilda Chapel—one where 
Mass is occasionally celebrated but 
where the Blessed Sacrament is not 
kept— Pope Pius, with ushers, 
members of the noble guard and 
Monsignori, came in. After kneel- 
ing for his blessing, formality was 
dropped and he spent the rest of 
the time walking around looking at 
everything. He asked about their 
helpers and he praised their motto 
of “work and pray.” And Mary 
Gockel told the Pope about her 
blind brother and how he helped 
her, how he had worked for twenty- 
five years to bring to the blind what 
his magazine’s policy implied in its 
title—ttrue light. In turn the Holy 
Father told of meeting in Warsaw 
the blind Countess Czacka who had 
learned trades for the blind in order 
that she might teach them—one of 
the most capable business women 
in Europe, he considered her. 

When the audience was over, she 
knelt again and offered him, in the 
name of the Association, the entire 
collection, and for a moment the 
Pope was so touched he could find 
no words. He gave them all his 
blessing and when he was leaving 
the chapel he turned at the door, 
smiled at her, and blessed her again. 
Next day came a bronze medal from 
him for each member of the party 
and for her brother Joseph. 

On the way home she wished to 
stop only three times—for a glimpse 
of Switzerland, the homeland of her 


Archbishop in Milwaukee; at Siena 
because of St. Catherine whom she 
had chosen as her patron saint at 
the very beginning of her work, and 
to visit Miss Catherine Schynse, who 
had founded the Missionary Asso- 
ciation in Europe and who lived in 
a little town near Coblentz, infirm 
and aged, but so known for her 
great work for the Church that she 
had the privilege of a private 
chapel, daily Mass and the Real 
Presence. 

Back home again Mary Gockel 
found all the work going well. But 
she learned very soon that things 
were not going well with her per- 
sonally. Within a few months she 
became so ill that she was forced to 
go to a hospital, and there being no 
Catholic one with room, they took 
her to one where she found a bed 
among ward patients of mixed 
creeds and colors. She was operated 
on, but the malady that claimed her 
had been neglected too long and she 
died soon after. 

Almost coincident with her death 
came the news that the man who 
during his life had helped her a 
great deal financially had left one 
million dollars to the Association in 
his will. It was, said Father 
Thuente, when he heard of it, simi- 
lar to St. Teresa raining roses from 
Heaven, only the practical business 
woman Mary Gockel was raining 
dollars. 

She was buried from the house 
she had given to the work, and, 
which, long a busy bustling office, 
was strangely silent for the brief 
time it held her body. She was so 
unknown that the secular press did 
not chronicle her death. When the 
reporter for a Catholic paper 
wanted a picture of her there was 
none to be found except one of her 
as a child. She had cared very 
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little for the things of the world. 
She had been, said Father Thuente, 
a religious in the world. 

At her requiem there was no ser- 
mon in praise of her, but there were 
hundreds of spiritual bouquets con- 
sisting of stipends for Masses. And 
then the letters began to come— 
from priests in missions far away, 
who had been helped by the Asso- 
ciation and by her letters of hope; 
from nuns, missionaries in far off 
lonely islands; from chaplains to 
whom Mass kits had been sent, from 
little missions lacking vestments or 
clothing for their poor, even one 
from a war chaplain to whom she 
had sent a tent to use for confes- 
sions. He wrote, this chaplain, 
about the way in which the answer 
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to his request came so promptly 
and how the tent arrived all ready 
for use. And he added that when 
he wanted hymns with the Masses 
he had turned to Mary Gockel for 
advice, and she made community 
singing at a field Mass possible by 
sending a small collapsible organ. 
From India, from Sierre Leone, 
from South Africa, and the Philip- 
pines, came the letters, and one of 
them especially, spoke of the “zeal 
of her motherly heart” and another 
of her “excellent business arrange- 
ments.” And from Cardinal Bel- 
monte in Rome came words of deep 
appreciation for the business wom- 
an who had made good, in all the 
meanings of the phrase. 
KATHERINE BURTON. 
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GivE Us Gop! 


THE need of God has never been 
so keenly felt as at the present 
time. “Give us God!” This is the 
demand that the world is making 
today with insistence and even with 
violence, of its accredited teachers. 
The violent reactions in certain 
quarters against religion, are really 
reactions against the fraudulent 
manipulations of God by interested 
parties. The bitter hatred is that 
of the betrayed and outraged lover. 
And this attitude is no longer what 
it appeared to be to Matthew Ar- 
nold and those of his day, “gentle 
melancholy, expectant of defeat”; 
it is a firm demand that will not 
be put off without an answer. The 
time for poetic melancholy has 
passed. “There is nothing wistful 
about the ordinary man. In his 
view the situation needs radical 
treatment. God for him is the 
alternative to chaos. God is the 
eternal affirmation in a world of 
doubt.” 

The gypsy woman in the story, 
the philosopher, and the modern 
“ordinary man,” all have that same 
need of some divine reason for liv- 
ing, some reason which will deliver 
them from the oppressive condi- 
tions of temporal existence and 
justify and fortify human activity 
in giving it a real end above and be- 
yond time. They need the assur- 
ance that nothing of the good they 
do in time is lost, that Eternity 
consecrates and conserves the 
brotherhood of man, purified and 
divinised, with all that it accom- 


plishes. Man needs a God who is 
Spirit, to inspire him to good works, 
a God who is present and whom he 
will be sure to find at the end of life. 

How can rationalistic and ty- 
rannical reason, ignorant as it is of 
all Good, be that God? 

We need a living transcendence, 
a Will with which our own can be 
kept in accord, a God whom we can 
love with a love that is free and 
voluntary. . . . This God that we 
need must be at the same time su- 
preme. He must be all things and 
above all things. Nothing can limit 
Him in any way, and if He is cre- 
ative love, nothing can restrict His 
creative activity or His Love, 
neither in any particular nor in the 
whole. And so He is the Creator 
of time and of history. Nothing 
of what He creates is indifferent. 
Everything enters, everything must 
enter, into this divine work of 
divinisation. .. . 

As regards the mystery of God, 
men can be divided into three 
classes: (1) Those who, bereft of 
dogmatic belief, knowing of no di- 
vine revelation or message, are 
nevertheless hungering and thirst- 
ing after some divine interpretation 
of human life, after the Good, after 
reasons that will make life worth 
living, all those who, in divers lan- 
guages, call upon the unknown 
God. ... (2) The great number of 
people of the present day who are 
indifferent, bent on living and en- 
joying the instant, asking for noth- 
ing more than actual bodily com- 
fort and recreation, who have no 
care for the distant future or for 
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any work to be achieved; people for 
whom the world is in vain and who 
live in vain, aimlessly and content- 
edly, how many and for how long, 
God only knows. To them applies 
what Mr. Joad has to say of the 
modern man: 

“He has won powers fit for the 
gods, and brings to their employ- 
ment the mentality of a schoolboy. 
Notwithstanding his mastery of the 
secrets of nature, there is one se- 
cret, it may be, that still escapes 
him, the secret of how to live: ‘We 
are taught to fly in the air like 
birds and to swim in the water like 
fishes, but how to live on earth we 
do not know.’” (3) And finally 
there are those who believe in Christ 
and His Church. You may find 
among these a man, poor, fallible, 
weak: often unequal to his privi- 
lege, unfaithful to the divine ideal; 
he may recognize and admire and 
envy in many an unbeliever of good 
faith, certain virtues, truly Chris- 
tian virtues, which are wanting in 
himself. But in his misery he can 
at least bear witness to a divine 
intimacy and friendship in his in- 
most soul, and he knows that the 
deepest and dearest mystery is to 
him the very reality of that inti- 
mate union; that when he is at his 
best his religion is not merely a 
part but the whole of his life. It 
has for centre the living Mediator 
Jesus Christ. If he happens to be 
tempted and to waver in his faith 
he has only to turn to the invisible 
Presence and say as Peter: “O 
Lord, to whom can we go? Thou 
alone hast the words of eternal 
life!” He has the certitude that 
without such a faith all is in vain 
and human life is in vain. What 
makes him sure and stable in his 
religion and what urges him to 
communicate and spread the mes- 
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sage of salvation, is the belief in the 
anticipated enjoyment of the full- 
ness of life. 

—From Religions of Unbelief. By Anpnri 


Basmonp, S.J. (Milwaukee: The Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co.). 
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THE SoutH WaAs DYING 


In brief the South was dying. It 
was not dying of wounds inflicted 
by enemies, regardless of Calhoun’s 
opinion, nor was it dying of slavery 
any more than a man with small- 
pox dies of the eruption on his 
skin. What Calhoun never under- 
stood was that in the year 1850 
slavery was possible only in a dying 
civilization; yet the facts were be- 
fore him. The North was swiftly 
increasing, not in wealth and man 
power, only, but in general intelli- 
gence, through the tremendous in- 
crease in readers of books and 
newspapers. The South was in- 
creasing in these things, too, but 
much more slowly; and the reason 
was that the South was clinging to 
an archaic economy, of which Negro 
slavery was only one expression. 
That expression had once existed in 
the North, but the healthier civi- 
lization north of the Potomac had 
thrown it off. The application of 
scientific and technological discov- 
eries to the reduction of the forces 
of nature resulted in enormous 
economy of man power; and such 
huge reservoirs of man power as 
the slave system represented be- 
came useless and wasteful. 

Eli Whitney doubtless perpetu- 
ated slavery for the better part of 
a century when he invented the cot- 
ton gin, thereby rendering the cul- 
tivation of cotton apparently profit- 
able. The cultivation of cotton re- 
quired then, and still requires, man 
power in quantities hardly equaled 
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by any other crop; and when the 
South began to cultivate cotton on 
a large scale, the slave system 
seemed to be profitable, for awhile. 
As a matter of fact, it was not. It 
did make possible the accumulation 
of a few large fortunes; but that 
does not establish it as profitable. 
If the depletion of the soil be taken 
into account, and if the loss sus- 
tained by the South through the 
necessity of purchasing abroad sup- 
plies that might have been made 
at home had the region been less 
intent on the one money crop be 
added, it is probable that never in 
its history has the South raised a 
crop of cotton that sold for as much 
as it cost to produce. 

The real misfortune of the South 
was not the existence of slavery, 
which might have been eliminated 
as smoothly and as painlessly—ex- 
cept to the unfortunate Negroes— 
as it actually had been eliminated 
from New England. New England- 
ers had either sold their slaves to 
Southerners, or had manumitted 
them and blithely permitted them 
to perish of starvation, or of tuber- 
culosis and pneumonia. By 1850 
the Negro element had been almost 
eradicated from the population of 
New England, not by design, but 
by the necessities of an economy 
which demanded labor of the high- 
est possible efficiency and ruthless- 
ly eliminated all other. New Eng- 
land, throughout this period, held 
a subordinate position in national 
affairs and was filled with the dis- 
content, and so with the activity, 
that a position of subordination 
breeds in an energetic and ambi- 
tious race. 

The South, on the contrary, had 
been dominant in nearly all of the 
seventy-five years of the nation’s 
history. Her leaders were content, 


and therefore conservative. The 
avidity with which the North seized 
on every innovation, they did not 
share at all; from their standpoint 
any change was likely to be for the 
worse. They had no reason to 
suspect, there was nothing in hu- 
man history to lead them to sus- 
pect, that they were entering a 
period when all phases of existence 
were to be tremendously acceler- 
ated, so that what had been, in the 
previous generation, mild conserva- 
tism was to become not merely re- 
actionism but downright criminal 
apathy. Calhoun, in his later years, 
began to suspect this, but somehow 
he acquired the delusion that it was 
characteristic of the United States, 
or rather, of the Northern part of 
this country. He deduced that the 
South must either dominate the 
rest of the country, or separate it- 
self from the rest; he preferred 
dominance and called that prefer- 
ence love of the Union; but he was 
prepared for separation. However, 
he knew beyond any reasonable 
doubt that the South must achieve 
one or the other in 1850 if it were 
to achieve either. 

He came into the debate with a 
grim resolution that made him for- 
midable indeed. At the very begin- 
ning he seized the offensive and he 
maintained it for months. He 
drove his forces furiously. He 
taunted the North, he reviled it, he 
constantly demanded the impos- 
sible of it, he made the unattain- 
able the sine qua non of all negotia- 
tion. Moderates, such as Benton, 
were bewildered and appalled. 
They could not bring themselves to 
believe what was as plain as a pike- 
staff, to wit, that Calhoun was mov- 
ing heaven and earth to provoke a 
break. He hoped that what would 
break would be the North’s deter- 
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mination to assume that place in 
the country to which its size and 
strength entitled it; but he was de- 
termined that if the North did not 
break, then the Union should. From 
the standpoint of the old South, he 
was absolutely right. It was the 
last chance. Let that opportunity 
pass and no other would ever arise. 

But slavery he was defending 
only incidentally. The cause for 
which he was making this desper- 
ate stand was the preservation of 
an agrarian civilization of the 
eighteenth century. Naturally, it 
was hopeless. Had Calhoun suc- 
ceeded, the South might have, prob- 
ably would have, broken away from 
the Union and established its in- 
dependence, for awhile; but it 
could not have preserved its civi- 
lization. Even if there had been 
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no internecine disturbances, even 
if no military adventurer had over- 
thrown it, even if it had maintained 
unbroken peace with the United 
States, it must inevitably have fol- 
lowed one of two courses—either it 
would have followed the rest of the 
civilized world, reconstructing its 
own way of life after the prevailing 
pattern, or, as its soils were ex- 
hausted and eroded, its forests 
swept away, its rivers and harbors 
silted up, it would have sunk to 
the present level of Chinese Turk- 
estan. In either case, the old civi- 
lization must have disappeared, 
simply because it was far too waste- 
ful of human energy to compete 
with civilizations based on lavish 
use of natural forces. 


—From America’s Silver Age. By GeEmaLp 
W. Jounson (New York: Harper & Bros.). 
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THE QUICKENING POWER OF 
EXPERIENCE 


My burden is that we ought not 
to teach adolescents what they can- 
not possibly understand; and that 
we do it because we have forgotten 
what Aristotle knew, that some 
subjects are meaningless without 
experience of life. . . . Of course, 
allowance must be made for the in- 
direct or unconscious results of 
education. The pupil can get in- 
valuable mental training from han- 
dling ideas, which he does not really 
comprehend. He can learn, for in- 
stance, to think logically, to arrange 
his thoughts. He may write an essay 
contrasting the English Revolution 
of 1688 with the French Revolution, 
and receive an admirable discipline 
in logic, relevance, order, propor- 
tion and the art of expression with- 
out ever feeling the living issues as 
Halifax and Churchill, Danton and 
Robespierre felt them; and his mind 
can be developed by these mental 
exercises, just as his body can be 
developed by physical training, 
though he may have no idea of the 
principles of physiology and anat- 
omy on which it is based. 

Further—and even more impor- 
tant—if he reads great literature or 
great history, their greatness forms 
his mind unconsciously. Some 
touch of their nobility passes on 
him, and “wins him imperceptibly 
from earliest childhood into re- 
semblance, love and harmony with 
the beauty of reason,” of which at 
the moment he has no rational un- 
derstanding. 
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“They sink deeply into the re- 
cesses of the soul and take a power- 
ful hold of it. . . . He who has been 
duly brought up therein will have 
the keenest eye for defects . 
and, feeling a most just contempt 
for them, will welcome what is 
beautiful, and gladly receive it into 
his soul, and feed on it, and grow 
to be noble and good; and he will 
rightly reject and hate all that is 
ugly, even in his childhood before 
he has come to the age of reason; 
and when reason comes, he will wel- 
come her most warmly, because this 
has been his upbringing” (Plato. 
Republic, 401 f.). 

So Plato describes that uncon- 
scious moulding of mind and char- 
acter, which is perhaps the chief 
part of early education. In educa- 
tion, as in life, we are formed by 
our atmosphere without knowing 
it. Later we may come to know 
and appreciate the influences that 
have formed us. Meanwhile we 
store up unconsciously spiritual tis- 
sue of whose nature and importance 
we are unaware. 

And we also store up knowledge, 
whose real meaning life may later 
reveal. The mind is like a garden. 
Seeds are scattered on the soil and 
most are lost, but some lie inert till 
the outside influence of sun and 
moisture wakes them to activity. 
That is a parable of education. It 
scatters ideas and information on 
the surface of the mind; much per- 
ishes forgotten, but some seeds lie 
dormant till the quickening power 
of experience brings them to life. 
Hence the value of a practice too 
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much neglected in modern educa- 
tion, the habit of learning great lit- 
erature by heart and so storing up 
a treasure which later life may en- 
able us to use. It is also an argu- 
ment for certain criticized methods 
in religious education. It seems 
preposterous to teach children doc- 
trines in which the intense thought 
and deep imagination of great re- 
ligious thinkers have expressed 
their sense of the inner meaning of 
a world of which a child knows 
almost nothing, and many people 
would argue that such teaching was 
a mistake. One justification for it 
is that these seeds lying dormant 
in the uncomprehending mind will 
in later years be quickened by ex- 
perience, and the meaning of what 
once seemed absurd or meaningless 
will be revealed... . 

I am not trying to banish history 
and literature and kindred subjects 
from the education of the young. I 
am only urging that we should 
realise the difficulties and limita- 
tions —the important limitations — 
of their study in youth. If their 
study is to be really fruitful, we 
must recognise a principle which 
has been almost wholly ignored in 
education—the cross-fertilisation of 
theory and experience. There is or 
should be a continual interaction 
between the two. We cannot un- 
derstand theory without practice or 
practice without theory. But each 


illuminates the other. 

—Sm Ricwarnp W. Lrvincstone, in The Hib- 
bert Journal (London). American Agents: 
Leroy Phillips, Boston. April. 
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THE LIGHT OF FULFILMENT 


CHRISTIANITY, once it was firmly 
established, destroyed what was 
definitely evil and directly pagan. 
What could be adopted to Christian 
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use, the Church incorporated. Men 
could still read and enjoy the 
poetry and literature of Greece and 
Rome, seeing it now in a new light, 
the light of fulfilment. Of the 
temples, too, not all were destroyed. 
Some like the Parthenon in the 
centre of Rome were dedicated to 
Christian worship. Pagan worship 
and its evil associations were still 
too vivid to allow of this as a gen- 
eral practice; and for the most part 
the Church took as its model for 
building the civic halls found in 
every Roman city. These had the 
name of Basilica, which has for us 
today a purely Christian connota- 
tion. 

This point of worship introduces 
another factor which helps to throw 
light upon the Church’s attitude to- 
wards the culture within which she 
developed her apostolate. She had 
to do more than give an answer to 
the question whether the Christian 
could still continue to enjoy the 
fruits of pagan culture. Once out 
of the catacombs she was faced 
with the immediate necessity of 
building up an adequate ritual pat- 
tern for Christian Sacrifice and 
Prayer. This called for the adop- 
tion of almost every form of human 
art and craft; for from the begin- 
ning the worship of the Church has 
been framed in conformity with 
man’s nature. His prayer must be 
expressed through bodily activity 
as a stimulus to the spirit. A wor- 
ship that takes little account of the 
body, as in the extreme forms of 
Puritanism, would be gravely in- 
complete from the traditional Chris- 
tian point of view. Everything to 
do with the Church must reflect 
and apply the central fact of the 
Incarnation: “the Word was made 
flesh and dwelt amongst us”—God 
became man—and for that reason 
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her worship must be sacramental, 
and must incorporate the use of 
material things to symbolize, and 
in the case of the sacraments to 
convey, spiritual life to creatures 
that are themselves compounded of 
spirit and matter. 

This involved the use of a build- 
ing—not any building once Chris- 
tianity was free to develop unmo- 
lested, but a _ building splendid 
enough to be worthy of her wor- 
ship, properly designed and suit- 
ably furnished. If man was to give 
of his best, he had to call in sculp- 
tors and artists as well as archi- 
tects, such men as have left for our 
delight the basilicas and mosaics of 
Rome, Constantinople and Ravenna. 
Then, too, there were the liturgical 
garments to be thought of — that 
meant fine needlework — chalices, 
crucifixes and precious metalwork 
from the hands of the gold and sil- 
versmiths. For her prayer the 
Church inherited the best that 
Judaism could give, in particular 
the Psalms, together with the writ- 
ings of the Apostles. To these she 
added the collects, prefaces, and 
other prayers which still form the 
substance of our Roman Liturgy. 
Practically everything in our Mis- 
sals today is identical with the wor- 
ship of the fifth and sixth centuries. 

As regards the material elements 
of her worship it was impossible to 
make something entirely new and 
untried, for if men worship a God, 
true or false, they will have to 
carry out that worship with the 
same sort of things and in the same 
sort of way, whether it is carried 
out in a Buddhist Temple or in the 
Church of a Christian monastery. 
Sacrifice, altar, vestments, images, 
liturgical prayer and music will be 
found in both. What is true of 
Buddhism was equally true of the 


Paganism which Christianity re- 
placed. Christianity called upon 
the same hands and brains to beau- 
tify her basilicas and worship as 
had formerly worked in the temples 
of Jupiter and Minerva. Doubtless 
the very silversmiths at Ephesus 
who aroused so fierce a tumult 
against St. Paul for fear of losing 
their business were soon making 
images of the Cross. 

One more point: The music of 
the Church. Singing has from the 
beginning formed an essential fea- 
ture of Christian worship. The 
traditional music of the Church, 
Plainsong, comes to us almost un- 
altered from the fifth and sixth 
centuries, some of it taken over 
from the Jewish Temple and syna- 
gogue worship, some incorporated 
from other sources, and the rest 
composed in the musical idiom then 
current among the people. This is 
no place to discuss its merits; it is 
sufficient here to say that the 
Church has never renounced its 
use for the most solemn parts of 
the Liturgical Sacrifice, and has re- 
cently instituted a vigorous move- 
ment for its general restoration in 
the Liturgy. 

We find, therefore, the Church 
incorporating and using the best 
that man could offer from the tradi- 
tional culture of Greece, Rome and 
Jerusalem to give adequate expres- 
sion to her worship. For evidence 
of this one can simply point to 
the living Liturgy of the Roman 
Church, especially in Lent and Pas- 
siontide. It bears with it the order, 
dignity and simplicity that was 
characteristic of Roman civiliza- 
tion, just as the Eastern Rites 
manifest in their poesy something 
of Greek genius. 


—ZELWIN TINDAL-ATKINSON, O.P., in Black- 
friars (Oxford), June. 








MONUMENT TO St. Isaac JOGUES 


Tue French Jesuit missionary, 
Isaac Jogues, was canonized in 1930. 
On July 3d a memorial to the Saint 
was dedicated at the south end of 
Lake George, New York, which pro- 
claims him “Ambassador of Peace 
from New France to the Five Na- 
tions of the Iroquois.” The monu- 
ment also records the fact that 
Father Jogues and his companion, 
Father Bourdon, discovered the 
lake, May 30, 1646, and named it 
“Lac du Saint Sacrement.” Father 
Jogues was martyred at Auriesville, 
New York, by the Mohawks, on 
October 18, of that same year. 

The monument, designed by 
Charles Keck of New York, is of 
granite, with a twelve-foot bronze 
statue of the Saint standing with 
upraised hand, looking out over the 
lake. A tribute to the heroism of 
the early Catholic missionaries was 
paid by Chief Judge Frederick E. 
Crane of the Court of Appeals. The 
Most Rev. Edmund F. Gibbons, 
Bishop of Albany, gave the Invoca- 
tion and the Right Rev. Ernest M. 
Stires, Episcopal Bishop of Long 
Island, gave the final Blessing. The 
choir of the Paulist students, sum- 
mering at Lake George, contributed 
musical numbers. 

An Act of the State Legislature 
in May, 1936, created a commission 
to select the site on the shore of 
Lake George for this monument. 
State Senator Benjamin F. Feinberg 
of Plattsburg, New York, sponsored 
the Bill appropriating $75,000 for 
the erection of the memorial. Mr. 
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Feinberg acted as secretary of the 
commission. 

The Paulist Fathers have a par- 
ticular interest in Lake George. In 
the very early days of the Society 
a tract of land on the east shore of 
the lake was given to them by Mr. 
Charles O’Conor, a Catholic attor- 
ney of New York. Incidentally, Mr. 
O’Conor was nominated for the 
Presidency of the United States in 
1872, when the Democratic Party 
opposing the second election of 
President Grant, split; Horace 
Greeley was the regular nominee, 
and Mr. O’Conor the choice of the 
minority group in the Party. 

The estate at Lake George has 
been used by the Paulist Fathers 
ever since as a summer rest for the 
priests of the society and, during 
most of the years, for the Paulist 
students as well. A group of islands 
in the lake were secured from the 
State of New York many years ago 
and on one of them is a tiny chapel 
dedicated to St. Isaac Jogues. 
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First BEATIFICATIONS BY POPE 
Pius XII. 


On two successive Sundays in 
June, the 18th and the 25th, His 
Holiness Pope Pius XII. presided at 
ceremonies of Beatification, first of 
the French Foundress of the Insti- 
tute of St. Joseph of the Apparition, 
Anna Emilie de Vialar, and second 
of the Italian missionary to Abys- 
sinia, Justino de Jacobis. 

Blessed Emilie de Vialar was born 
September 12, 1797, at Gaillac, in 
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southern France. She was always 
zealous in aiding the poor and the 
sick and in combating heresy. In 
1832 she founded her Institute and 
three years later went to Africa 
to direct hospital work. During 
her lifetime her Institute spread 
through Europe, Africa and Asia. 
She died August 24, 1856, and is 
buried at Marseille, France. 

Blessed Justino de Jacobis was 
born at Fele, Lucania, in Italy, 
October 9, 1800. He was ordained 
a Vincentian in 1824. He labored 
zealously to aid the victims of the 
cholera epidemic at Naples in 1836. 
Three years later he was named first 
Prefect Apostolic of Abyssinia, and 
established modern missionary ac- 
tivity in the country. As a result 
of his fruitful labors there an Apos- 
tolic Vicariate was created in 1846, 
to which the Capuchin, later Car- 
dinal, William Massaja was ap- 
pointed. Blessed Justino died, worn 
out by his labors, July 31, 1860. He 
left about 12,000 Catholics in the 
country. The Holy Father referred 
to him as “a great Italian and a 
great Abyssinian by adoption,” and 
“the father of all Abyssinia.” 
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LAYWOMEN’S RETREAT MOVEMENT 
CONGRESS 


Durinc the first week-end of July 
some 2,000 delegates from all parts 
of this country came to New York 
for the third Congress of women in- 
terested in Retreats; there were also 
accredited delegates from Canada 
and Ireland. The Congress was 
sponsored by the Religious of the 
Cenacle of St. Regis Convent in 
New York. The Rev. Joseph Mc- 
Sorley, C.S.P., former Superior Gen- 
eral of the Paulist Fathers, was 
moderator of the Congress. 


The sessions opened Saturday 
evening at the Hotel Commodore 
when the principal speaker was the 
Most Rev. James E. Kearney, Bishop 
of Rochester, New York, who paid 
high tribute to the Sisters of the 
Cenacle. The next morning the Most 
Rev. Francis J. Spellman, Arch- 
bishop of New York, presided at a 
Solemn Mass in St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral, at which the sermon was 
preached by the Very Rev. Edward 
Leen, C.S.Sp., of Holy Ghost College, 
Dublin, Ireland, distinguished au- 
thor of Why the Cross?, Progress 
Through Mental Prayer, In the 
Likeness of Christ, etc. 

At business sessions of the Con- 
gress the theme was “Promotion of 
Retreats.” Miss Nell C. Merrigan 
was general chairman of the Con- 
gress, and papers were presented 
by priests and by laymen and wom- 
en active in Retreat work. There 
was an interesting session at the 
Temple of Religion at the New York 
World’s Fair on Sunday evening 
with a large attendance. The prin- 
cipal address entitled “The Worlds 
We Live In” was made by the Rev. 
James M. Gillis, C.S.P., editor of 
THE CATHOLIC WoRLD, and a musi- 
cal program was provided by the 
Paulist Choristers under the direc- 
tion of Father Finn, C.S.P. The 
Congress closed on Monday with an 
afternoon service at St. Regis Con- 
vent, when the sermon was deliv- 
ered by the Rev. John E. Burke, 
C.S.P., pastor of the Church of St. 
Paul the Apostle, and then a din- 
ner in the evening when addresses 
were made by the Rev. Leonard 
Feeney, S.J., the Hon. John F. 
Crosby, of Chevy Chase, Maryland, 
former assistant attorney general, 
and the Rev. Francis A. McIntyre, 
Chancellor of the Archdiocese of 
New York. 
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New national officers were elect- 
ed: Mrs. John J. Harrington of 
Waltham, Massachusetts, national 
chairman, Miss Bertha Brown of 
New York, secretary, and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Gregory of Detroit, Michigan, 
treasurer. 
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FURTHER ASSAULTS ON CARDINAL 
INNITZER 


DISTRESSING reports reached this 
country early in July of insults of- 
fered to His Eminence, Theodor 
Cardinal Innitzer, Archbishop of 
Vienna, while he was on a tour of 
rural parishes northwest of Vienna. 
No accounts were published in the 
Vienna papers, but the news 
trickled in from the towns which 
the Cardinal had visited. The chief 
grievance against him, apparently, 
is that he declined to intervene to 
save the lives of the two Nazis who 
were executed for the murder of 
Chancellor Dollfuss in 1934. These 
men are now regarded as national 
heroes and streets in Vienna are 
named after them. 

The reports of the assaults on 
Cardinal Innitzer detailed the 
throwing of rotten eggs and pota- 
toes and attempts to strike His Emi- 
nence; his biretta was knocked off 
by a blow with a stick. The chap- 
lain and the secretary accompany- 
ing the Cardinal, as well as the 
chauffeur, were also assaulted. 
Windows were smashed in one of 
the parish rectories where the Car- 
dinal was spending the night. The 
tour was halted, and His Eminence 
returned to Vienna. It was reported 
that he had taken the small Papal 
flag from his car and changed its 
license number. 

The Catholic Times of London 
recently quoted from a private let- 
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ter written from Austria. “The 
pressure is so great,” the letter said, 
“that one must fear for the exist- 
ence of Catholicism, if it lasts long. 
The system of persecution is so re- 
fined and so strangling that only 
visible divine help will save us.” 
The writer goes on to point out that 
no one can be a member of any- 
thing but “the Nation.” All other 
relationships, human, family and 
religious are frowned upon under 
the Nazi regime. The persistent 
closing of Catholic and confessional 
schools and seminaries gives the 
most solid basis for these fears. 
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DEATH OF Percy J. KING 


PRESIDENT of the United States 
Catholic Historical Society for the 
last fourteen years, Mr. Percy J. 
King held a distinguished place 
among the Catholic laymen of New 
York. Pope Pius XI. awarded him 
Knighthood in the Order of St. 
Gregory in 1935, and the late Car- 
dinal Hayes in bestowing the honor 
said it was in recognition of “his 
exceptionally valuable and cultured 
services to the cause of Catholic his- 
torical study in this country.” 

Death took Percy King on June 
23d. He had always lived in New 
York where he received his educa- 
tion at St. Francis Xavier College 
and, later, at the New York Law 
School. He became a prominent 
member of the legal profession in 
this city. During the World War 
Mr. King was a member of the Na- 
tional Catholic War Council, the 
Draft Board, committees for Liberty 
Loans and Social Wartime Work. 
He was president of the Catholic 
Club and of St. Francis Xavier 
Alumni Society. but his chief inter- 
est outside his profession was the 
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Catholic Historical Society; he made 

frequent contributions to its publi- 

cations, the Monograph Series and 

the Historical Records and Studies. 
May his soul rest in peace! 
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Mass MIGRATION FROM THE TYROL 


AFTER the World War, in the par- 
titioning of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire, Italy was given a large 
slice of the South Tyrol. It will be 
recalled that President Woodrow 
Wilson considered it a serious in- 
justice to transfer this Province of 
Trentino with some 200,000 Ger- 
man-speaking people, to Italian 
rule. But for some years after the 
War they were treated liberally by 
the Italian Government, till in 1923 
attempts were made to Italianize 
them, and then the Trentino be- 
came a sore spot in the relations 
between Hitler and Mussolini. 

Last month an agreement was 
entered into between the two Axis 
Powers, arranging for a plebiscite 
to determine the number of Tyro- 
leans who wish to return to the 
Reich; they will probably be moved 
to East Prussia where the present 
population is rather sparse. Those 
who prefer Italian rule will not be 
allowed to remain in their present 
home but will be moved further 
south and their places taken by 
Italians. 


Then, on July 10th, the police 
gave orders to all foreign residents 
of the Italian Tyrol to leave the ter- 
ritory within forty-eight hours. At 
first no reasons were given, and, 
indeed, the Foreign Ministry actu- 
ally seemed to know nothing about 
the matter; it was a police measure. 
After two days it was officially 
stated that the order was given be- 
cause of “the activities of some ele- 
ments belonging to Western Powers 
resident in Bolzano Province.” The 
time limit of forty-eight hours was 
extended, especially in the cases of 
those who had what they consid- 
ered permanent residences. Appar- 
ently there were only a few Ameri- 
cans involved. Most of the coun- 
tries having nationals living in the 
banned area registered protests with 
the Italian Foreign Office through 
their envoys in Rome. 

The question was raised as to the 
fate of the famous wood - carving 
industry in the Tyrol. There are 
long-established schools for teach- 
ing this handicraft and a lucrative 
trade is carried on with this and 
other countries in the products of 
the skilled artists of this mountain 
territory. It would seem suicidal 
for Italy to uproot this valuable 
portion of her population. At this 
writing the whole subject of ex- 
pelling foreigners and transplanting 
Tyroleans is in a state of puzzling 
uncertainty. 











We wonder if fifty years hence 
Joseph J. Reilly, Jr., will be recall- 
ing “The Deathless Drama” of his 
young days? If so, may he do so 
with the vividness and literary dis- 
tinction of JosepH J. REILLY, Sr.! 
After a brief respite from a hard 
year’s work, Dr. Reilly is again 
busy giving courses at Hunter Col- 
lege Summer School. 

DoroTHY FREMONT GRANT, whose 
“Leaves from a Convert’s Diary” 
introduced her to our readers last 
March, writes that “Judging from 
comments and letters I have re- 
ceived from distant and unsus- 
pected sources, I should say THE 
CaTHOLIC WorLp has certainly a 
wide circulation and one not con- 
fined to Catholics.” Would that it 
were wider! we sigh. Mrs. Grant’s 
present “Yesterday’s ‘Example’” 
will strike a responsive chord in 
many a housewife’s heart, and inci- 
dentally, is evidence of a quite sat- 
isfactory progress in the author’s 
conversion. 

WE trust that there are no anti- 
Semites among our readers, but 
should there be, we urge them to 
read FATHER GREGORY FEIGE’S 
“Around Those Protocols” and 
blush for their credulity. Educated 
in German High Schools, British 
India Universities, and the Catho- 
lic University of Fribourg, the au- 
thor has been in this country for 
the past seventeen years teaching, 
first at the University of Dayton 
and later at Manhattan College and 
at Fordham University in this city. 
Dr. Feige spent seven months in 
Europe last year, where he wit- 
nessed the Anschluss. He is at 
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present in Newton, N. J., working 
to establish a Catholic center for 
the study of the Jewish question, 
and writing for various Catholic 
magazines. 

Poet though he be, WILLIAM 
THOMAS WALSH is none the less a 
realist, as “Babies, Not Bullets, Will 
Conquer the World” bears witness. 
Dr. Walsh, supposedly resting after 
an onerous scholastic year, is busy 
preparing to write his projected 
life of St. Teresa of Avila; he has 
also begun a verse play on the six- 
teen martyrs of Compiegne, pre- 
senting the much neglected histori- 
cal facts in the case. May we see 
it one day on Broadway! 

PUBLICITY, we are sure, is not 
what Louisiana State University is 
seeking at the moment, but its De- 
partments of Law and of English 
are both represented in our timely 
“Keep Marching Around Jericho.” 
THE HONORABLE PIERRE CraBITES, of 
the first, well known to our readers, 
and JOHN EarLeE UHLER, Pu.D., of 
the second, herewith introduced, 
have collaborated in its writing. 
Judge Crabités is at present in 
Egypt, whence he will go to Cen- 
tral Europe. Dr. Uhler holds his 
degrees from Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity; he was a member of the fac- 
ulty there for ten years, going to 
Louisiana State University in 1928 
as Professor of English, a post he 
still fills. He is the author of Cane 
Juice, a novel; Three Birds and a 
Bluebell, a play; English in Busi- 
ness and Review of English Gram- 
mar and of many articles in aca- 
demic journals. 

Sic transit gloria mundi we re- 
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flect as we read KATHERINE BrEGY’S 
“Maisonneuve of Montreal.” The 
author has a natural affinity with 
the heroic French and readers of 
her recently published autobiogra- 
phical articles in our pages will 
know why. Miss Brégy is again at 
the Catholic Summer School at Cliff 
Haven, where she has long been one 
of the most popular lecturers. 

Lovers that we are of good stor- 
ies, we were glad to hear from 
JANET L. Gorpon (“August and 
September”) again after a lapse of 
ten years. Miss Gordon is still liv- 
ing in Edinburgh; descended from 
a family of teachers, she is herself 
a specialist in the training of defec- 
tive children and has written much 
on the subject for educational jour- 
nals. 

An even longer time has elapsed 
since we have heard from M. G. 
Secar, M.A. and B.Litr. (Oxon.), 
an English contributor living in 
Oxford and now occupied mainly in 
tutoring for the Final Honors de- 
gree in English History (which she 
holds herself), and in writing and 
examining. “Jacopone da Todi” was 
a lecture which Miss Segar deliv- 
ered in Oxford at the Franciscan 
Summer School. She is the author 
of A Medieval Anthology, and a 
contributor to the Dublin Review, 
Review of English Studies, etc. 

THE data for Austin J. AppP’s 
novel and refreshing “Poets Aren’t 
Sissies,” were accumulated during 
ten years of teaching literature, 
first at the Catholic University of 
America, and later at the Univer- 
sity of Scranton (formerly St. 
Thomas), where Dr. App is at pres- 
ent head of the English Depart- 
ment. 


Mark MoccGrince (“In the Hour 
of Battle”) is a new contributor, an 
Englishman living in Buntingford, 
Hertfordshire, who has spent a 
good many years in France and has 
traveled extensively in Spain, Ger- 
many, Italy and South America, 
though he has yet to emulate his 
Sovereigns and visit North America. 
Mr. Moggridge devotes his time to 
writing. 

Ir was with great gratification 
and a possessive sense of pride that 
we read in our morning paper that 
our dramatic critic Mrs. EUPHEMIA 
Van RENSSELAER Wyatt had been 
awarded a plaque for “distinction 
in Catholic Action and Catholic 
drama” by the Kappa Gamma Pi 
Sorority at its meeting at the Hall 
of Special Events at the World’s 
Fair on July 9th, during the course 
of its Convention at the Hotel Com- 
modore in New York. A well de- 
served honor, for the recipient, 
peculiarly well equipped to be so, 
is always the champion of the best 
in Catholic life and letters. 

Poets: NORBERT ENGELS will be 
remembered as co-author with his 
wife of “The Cottage” in our 
August, 1937, issue. “Mysterium 
Fidei” is the first poem he has 
given us. Sister M. Pup, C.S.C., 
very auspiciously introduced to our 
readers with “Psalm,” teaches mu- 
sic at St. Agnes’ High School in Los 
Angeles. The seasonable “Assumpta 
Est Maria” comes to us also from 
California, from ANNE CABELL, who 
is now at Lancaster in that State, 
while LEONARD TWYNHAM, a name 
appearing more and more frequent- 
ly in Catholic magazines, sends 
us the delicate “Child’s Bedtime 
Prayer.” 








The Cambridge Ancient History. Vol. XII. 


Mew Books 


Edited by S. A. Cook, Litt.D., 


F.B.A.; F. E. Adcock, M.A., F.B.A.; M. P. Charlesworth, M.A., and N. H. Baynes, 
M.A., F.B.A.—Volume V. of Plates. Prepared by C. T. Seltman.—The Family 
Reunion. By T. S. Eliot—Sculpture Inside and Out. By Malvina Hoffman.— 


Wind, Sand and Stars. 


By Antoine de Saint Exupéry.—America’s Silver Age. By 


Gerald W. Johnson.—The Oxford Book of Light Verse. Chosen by W. H. Auden. 
—Huntsman, What Quarry? By Edna St. Vincent Millay.—Sonnets and Verse. 


By H. Belloc.—The Jacobean Age. 


The Cambridge Ancient History. Vol. 
XIL: The Imperial Crisis and Re- 
covery, A. D. 193-324. Edited by 
S. A. Cook, Litt.D., F.B.A.; F. E. 
Adcock, M.A., F.B.A.; M. P. 
Charlesworth, M.A., and N. H. 
Baynes, M.A., F.B.A. $10.00. 
Volume V. of Plates. Prepared by 
C. T. Seltman. $4.00. Cambridge: 
At the University Press. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. 

The twelfth and concluding vol- 
ume of this comprehensive Ancient 
History tells the story of the evo- 
lution of the earlier Roman princi- 
pate into the later Imperial autoc- 
racy, during the period lying be- 
tween the accession of Septimius 
Severus and the triumph of Con- 
stantine over his last rival, Licinius. 
The story includes a detailed ac- 
count of the economic, intellectual 
and artistic character of the an- 
cient pagan world in its closing 
phase and likewise of the contem- 
porary growth of the Christian 
Church until, after bloody conflict, 
the latter was taken into partner- 
ship by the Roman state. The 
period under review was described 
grandiloquently one hundred and 


By David Mathew.—Shorter Notices. 


fifty years ago in the first volumes 
of Gibbon’s History of the Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire. But 
since the day of Gibbon “the pro- 
gressive criticism and appraisement 
of the literary sources and the 
wealth of fresh material, both epi- 
graphic, and still more numismatic, 
have combined to make corrections 
and new interpretations possible.” 
While much still remains only half 
known or in dispute, the chief out- 
lines have become sharper and 
firmer with each decade of scholar- 
ship. The residue, however, of dif- 
ferences of historical judgment ex- 
tend not only to details, but also to 
important general questions such, 
for instance, as the relations be- 
tween the Empire and the Christian 
Church. The necessary re-testing 
and weaving together of all the mul- 
tifarious strands of available evi- 
dence has been undertaken in the 
present volume by fifteen interna- 
tionally famous historians, and the 
result is not only a richer and fuller 
summary than has been available 
hitherto but also a fairer one. The 
account, for example, of the rising 
tide of Christianity is not written in 
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the censorious mood of Gibbon’s fa- 
mous “five causes” but in the more 
convincing tone of a painstaking in- 
quiry into the errors and ailments 
of the age and into the sources of 
the Christian re-orientation. 

Not that Gibbon has been forgot- 
ten, for in the midst of a passage 
where the Christian ascetic ideal is 
weighed in the balance and found 
wanting (p. 492), the late Professor 
Burkitt of Cambridge sums up his 
indictment in the words of Gibbon: 
“It was not in this world that the 
primitive Christians were desirous 
of making themselves either agree- 
able or useful.” But elsewhere (p. 
621) Professor Bidez of Ghent pre- 
sents the reader with proof that the 
early Christians could be both 
agreeable and useful, for “at the 
time of the great plague in the third 
century the Christians exhibited a 
devoted solicitude for the sick, 
while pagans were content to cast 
victims of the scourge into the 
street.” As for the vaunted su- 
periority of the pagan culture Pro- 
fessor Bidez declares (p. 611) that 
“apart from Christian schools Greek 
literature at the beginning of the 
third century had no outstanding 
name or striking personality, no 
work of any great note and very sel- 
dom one with even as much as a 
suggestion of poetry”; (p. 643) that 
the Church’s ablest and bitterest 
critic, “Porphyry, had not succeed- 
ed in being more than an erudite 
compiler serving literary dilettanti,” 
and (p. 648) that “when the school 
of Neo-Platonism was being formed 
in Alexandria, it was a convert from 
Christianity, Ammonius Saccas, 
who was the leader of the move- 
ment while Origen was the equal of 
his pagan contemporaries.” As for 
the Christian charge that pagan re- 
ligious intolerance caused the 


bloody persecution of the Chris- 
tians, Professor Baynes of London 
(pp. 654-669) draws attention to 
the fact that in the days of Queen 
Elizabeth of England and in times 
more recent, we have authentic 
proof that political rather than re- 
ligious intolerance, that war propa- 
ganda and mob spirit rather than 
bigotry, have produced nation wide 
hysteria and legalized mass mur- 
ders such as occurred under Dio- 
cletian. But this analogy neither 
closes the case nor disproves the 
charge. 

A masterful survey of the Latin 
literature of the period is given by 
Professor Rand of Harvard. No 
one else in the world could have 
written as animatedly and sympa- 
thetically about this subject mat- 
ter, nor would anyone but he risk 
delving into the realm of “future 
possibles” to bring us assurance (p. 
583) that Marcus Aurelius, had he 
lived one or two centuries later, 
would have ended his days in a 
monastery, because his spiritual ex- 
perience unknown to himself was 
typical of the great revolution then 
slowly and surely at work in all so- 
ciety; that Apuleius (p. 581), had 
he lived one or two centuries later, 
might have atoned for poetry and 
other youthful sins by ending his 
days as a bishop in the odor of sanc- 
tity and in the arms of the Church; 
that Tertullian (p. 591) in his praise 
of the Emperor at the expense of 
the gods was as honest as Rhetoric 
allowed him to be and that his 
Apologeticum was suggestive of the 
tone in which centuries later Car- 
dinal Richelieu was to address his 
monarch. Much of the volume 
makes excellent reading, but all of 
it is intended for the serious stu- 
dent of history rather than for the 
general reader. . & & 
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The Family Reunion. A Play by T. S. 

Eliot. New York: Harcourt, Brace 

& Co. $1.50. 

Written in the free unrhymed 
verse form of Murder in the Cathe- 
dral with a groundwork of hexa- 
meters and an inclination toward 
weak endings such as “I wonder 
how many we will be for dinner,” 
Mr. Eliot has re-created a Greek 
tragedy in an English country 
house. At first it seems almost to 
be an Eliot parody but the crowd- 
ing ideas behind the rhythmic 
power of the verse soon raise it to 
great drama. The theme that man 
may not run from his destiny is 
dramatized curiously with the rein- 
carnation of remorse in the persons 
of the ancient Eumenides. The 
hero, Orestes-like, is pursued by 
these reflections of himself, and 
we meet them in the drawing room 
correctly clad in dinner jackets. 
Harry’s commonplace uncles and 
aunts provide the chorus, of whom 
the leader, the strong-minded dean 
of a woman’s college, his Aunt 
Agatha, speaks with the voice of 
fate and philosophy. Harry, the 
young Lord Monchensey, has suc- 
cessfully evaded the law but not his 
own conscience, since he pushed 
Lady Monchensey off the deck of a 
steamer. He returns to Wishwood 
seeking release from the Furies only 
to discover that his sin had been 
his father’s—in desire—and that he 
must now expiate their common 
doom. Amy, dowager Lady Mon- 
chensey, stands for worldly power 
and convention. She triumphed 
over her husband, and her will 
almost conquers Harry, but with 
Agatha’s help, he frees himself. 
Agatha declares the story not to be 
one of crime and punishment but of 
sin and expiation—by intercession, 
by pilgrimage—‘“a care over lives of 
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humble people,” and for those who 
thus work out their own redemp- 
tion and that of the departed, the 
last line is offered, “May they rest 
in peace.” 

Although Mr. Eliot has a seem- 
ingly Godless background for his 
drama, there is a sense of God in 
the cosmic laws he builds upon; 
Harry as the consciousness of his 
unhappy family is “its bird sent fly- 
ing through the purgatorial flame.” 
Eliot’s experiments in prosody may 
lead him into such Johnsonian 
flights as 


“Where the dead stone is said to be 
batrachian 
The amphyllous branch, ophidian” 


but his satiric wit is neat and his 
characterization is far more devel- 
oped than in Murder in the Cathe- 
dral. In fact the comedy sense is so 
sure that one wishes an Adinsell 
would tempt Mr. Eliot with a musi- 
cal score. The Family Reunion pre- 
sents such exciting possibilities for 
staging that it should soon inspire 
a production. Mr. Eliot, the poet, 
evokes a new conception of the 
Spring in “the pain of the breaking 
bud” and “the snowdrop crying for 
a moment in the wood.” 
E. VR. W. 


Sculpture Inside and Out. With 276 
Illustrations. By Malvina Hoff- 
man. New York: W. W. Norton 
& Co. $3.75. 

The author is a sculptor of no 
mean ability who through her many 
beautiful creations in bronze and 
stone has won for herself the ad- 
miration of lovers of art every- 
where and a place of honor among 
America’s great artists. When she 
speaks of the subject to which she 
has given her life she can be sure 
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of an audience. When she gives 
detailed direction and information 
about the mechanics of sculpture, 
she will have the rapt attention 
of numberless grateful students. 
Three-fourths of her book is given 
to an exposition of the practical 
side of her art, to matters which 
can be formulated into clear and 
definite instruction concerning the 
proper equipment of a studio, the 
need of a thorough knowledge of 
anatomy, the mechanical aspects of 
drawing, modeling, cutting in wood 
or stone, and of pouring in bronze; 
concerning the methods likewise of 
enlarging, reducing, and mechani- 
cal copying; furthermore concern- 
ing the advantages of knowing how 
to use photography, how to get 
the best lighting effects, how to 
organize useful and practical art 
centers. In all these matters the 
author speaks as “one having au- 
thority.” 

In the Prologue of her book, how- 
ever, Miss Hoffman launches forth 
into metaphysical speculations con- 
cerning the “whys and wherefores” 
of art; and she is caught in a whirl 
of mystic fumes and though her 
voice remains her own, her thought 
becomes that of Brancusi and other 
ultra aesthetes of the Sisyphus pat- 
tern. Brancusi tells the author that 
sculpture which represents life 
“must be lovely to touch .. . we 
should vibrate and respond to the 
miracles of life.” He shows her the 
carved patterns of his “temple of 
the kiss.” And Miss Hoffman’s 
mind’s eye sees “the forms of two 
cells that meet and create life,” such 
as she had seen before, through 
the microscope, when studying 
embryology. Brancusi returned to 
Rumania, Miss Hoffman to America. 
But the thrill of Brancusi’s vision 
vibrates in the author’s mind, gets 


lodged in the opening chapter of 
her book and there re-echoes the 
palaver that the origin of form lies 
in the eternal oval, the egg itself. 
For proof that “such” is “thus”— 
there are illustrations of a large 
“egg” and also of “the most salient 
steps of the process of mitosis or 
cell-division.” 

A sculptor is a maker of images 
not a creator of life. Malvina Hoff- 
man knows sculpture and writes 
well about it, but in writing about 
the biology and metaphysics of 
sculpture she must have slipped, 
like Alice, through the looking-glass 
in order to have seen all that she 
saw. T 6 Pr 


Wind, Sand and Stars. By Antoine 
de Saint Exupéry. New York: 
Reynal & Hitchcock. $2.75. 
Antoine de Saint Exupéry has 

given us a book on flying that is a 
distillation of his experiences and 
his thoughts through the hazard- 
ous years when he functioned as 
air pilot. The result is an adven- 
ture in prose which at times has a 
lyrical quality; for, following the 
French tradition the author has 
been able to combine force, tender- 
ness and gaiety in analyzing emo- 
tions and incidents. The book is 
not a,record but the quintessence 
of the author’s impressions, trans- 
mitted to us in his singularly lucid 
style. In reading we are able to 
know for an instant the wind, sand 
and stars from the point of view 
of the pilot, to whom their signifi- 
cance is an immediate matter of 
life and death. 

Lost above the African wastes, 
unable to locate the airport, Saint 
Exupéry mistakenly heads towards 
a star on the horizon—an incor- 
ruptible star which will not blink 
three times in the signal that would 
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indicate a landing place. His petrol 
running low, his mind confused by 
contradictory instructions sent over 
the wireless, he tacks now for one 
star beacon, now for another. In 
the exhilaration of that flight the 
curt report that promises safety 
comes as an anticlimax. 

Yet Saint Exupéry does not extol 
danger. He deprecates extravagant 
praise and the unnecessary empha- 
sis on thrills. He sees the mail 
pilot as a man rigidly devoted to 
duty, whether he is battling the 
treacherous wind currents of the 
Andes or making a forced landing 
in the desert, on the “rind of the 
planet,” where hostile tribesmen 
often kill aviators. The pouch con- 
taining inconsequential love mis- 
sives and business men’s letters be- 
comes important as a symbol of 
duty when placed in his care. 

On the day of his first flight, 
as he gets into the lumbering bus 
crowded with bureaucrats going to 
work, he perceives with devastat- 
ing clarity that the omnibus is a 
cocoon of safety holding the som- 
nolent passengers within the mon- 
otony of every day routine. And 
as he jumps off at the airport, he 
senses for an intoxicating instant 
the exaltation of escape. 

Saint Exupéry is in essence a 
poet and his book is memorable. 

D. G. 


America’s Silver Age. The State- 
craft of Clay-Webster-Calhoun. 
By Gerald W. Johnson. New 
York: Harper & Bros. $3.50. 
The magical pen of Gerald John- 

son has never been more magical. 

This is a study of the three men 

who guided the United States 

through its formative period and 
prevented formation from becom- 
ing destruction. Our age, says Mr. 
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Johnson in other words, thinks it 
is in a shifting or fluid condition, 
in which all standards are in ques- 
tion, but it is not nearly so much 
so as at that other period in which 
the world was remade by the Indus- 
trial Revolution and America, in 
particular, had in an aggravated de- 
gree the very concomitants of that 
Revolution which stagger us lesser 
sufferers today — rapid overpopula- 
tion, rapid urbanization, indigestion 
of alien stocks, and all the rest. 
What shape the new country would 
be tortured into, nobody knew after 
the Golden Age, that of independ- 
ence. Clay, Webster and Calhoun 
between them shaped it into what 
it now is, though Calhoun’s part 
was that of advocatus diaboli. 

At the outset, taking Clay into 
Washington in 1806 to become a 
Senator, Mr. Johnson says, “With 
two others, he was to create a new 
type in our public life, the national 
statesman, as opposed to the Vir- 
ginian, the New Englander, or the 
Pennsylvanian, become American 
only by dint of necessity.” Cal- 
houn arrived there in 1811 and 
Webster in 1813. Their last ap- 
pearance on the stage was in 1850, 
when Clay and Webster saved the 
nation from disruption and Calhoun 
led the attempt to break it up. Cal- 
houn died that month, Clay and 
Webster in two years more. His- 
torically it is known as the Com- 
promise of 1850. Calhoun as leader 
of the South was seeking, with the 
South behind him, to provoke im- 
mediate secession. If he had suc- 
ceeded, the South would have won 
the war, without any question; won 
it on the basis of every State’s right 
to secede from whatever govern- 
ment it set up, and the process of 
splitting America into numberless 
little republics would have begun. 
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Clay and Webster postponed the 
trial of strength for eleven years, 
and by 1861 the North had only 
“barely,” as Mr. Johnson says, 
grown strong enough to preserve the 
Union. They were damned for it by 
rabid Northern and Southern opin- 
ion for generations; the author’s 
chapter heading on that last and 
greatest service of theirs is “On the 
Fatality of Achieving Greatness. 
Telling How Mr. Clay and Mr. 
Webster Combined to Save Their 
Country Once More and, Having 
Sacrificed Ambition on the Altar of 
Patriotism, Were Hissed Off the 
Stage.” 

“Our hero” is the style in which 
he talks of Clay at the outset, and 
Clay is his personal hero. This 
leads him into a jealousy of Web- 
ster which in turn leads him at 
times into unfair belittlement. 
Other than this there is no adverse 
criticism to be made on an excel- 
lent analysis, magnificently done. 

GW. % 


The Oxford Book of Light Verse. 
Chosen by W. H. Auden. New 
York: Oxford University Press. 
$3.00. 

To most of us “light verse” 
means vers de société but Mr. 
Auden gives it an interpretation of 
his own. To him it includes verse 
which is neither deeply emotional 
nor obscure nor personal but which 
is casual in content, popular and 
unpretentious in form, and easily 
understood. Thus widened “light 
verse” permits the inclusion of 
much that never before found it- 
self within a single pair of covers. 

Mr. Auden beginning in pre- 
Chaucerian days comes down to 
Siegfried Sassoon and Vachel Lind- 
say, including on the way liberal 
representations of fifteenth and six- 


teenth century verse and in the 
next period letting Suckling and 
Marvell stand shoulder to shoulder 
with rough political ballads born 
of the Civil War and its aftermath. 
He next makes selections from the 
Restoration period, the nursery 
rhymes, the ballads, the biting and 
brilliant verse of Swift, Pope, Prior, 
Gay and Goldsmith; epigrams and 
epitaphs; and Irish ballads and sea 
chanties. The Romantic Age is 
represented by Lamb, Coleridge, 
Wordsworth and Byron, and the 
nineteenth century by a galaxy 
which extends from Hood and 
Praed to Edward Lear and W. S. 
Gilbert. 

Mr. Auden has delved into Ameri- 
can ballads and folksongs and 
offers such specimens as “Frankie 
and Johnny” and “The Man on the 
Flying Trapeze.” Obviously here is 
a goodly assortment, so goodly that 
the omission of Gray, Cowper, 
Southey, and Browning seems curi- 
ous. An anthology of this kind has 
long been wanted. Mr. Auden has 
done a good piece of work. 

3. 3. R 


Huntsman, What Quarry? Poems 
by Edna St. Vincent Millay. New 
York: Harper & Bros. $2.00. 

Sonnets and Verse. By H. Belloc. 
New York: Sheed & Ward. New 
Edition. $2.50. 

Ordinarily it would not occur to 
me to compare these two writers, 
but the fortunes of reviewing hav- 
ing brought their books before me 
at the same time, some sort of com- 
parison is almost forced upon me. 
Both are poets of acknowledged 
distinction. Miss Millay would al- 
most unquestionably be acclaimed 
as America’s foremost lyric genius 
and the jacket of Mr. Belloc’s vol- 
ume quotes Hugh Walpole as de- 
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claring him “the greatest living 
English poet,” but these books bear 
witness to an almost startling dif- 
ference in their poetic achievement. 

There are those of us who recall 
a delighted early acquaintance with 
Miss Millay’s work, which they 
have been able to follow ever since 
at least with interest. There was 
something exhilarating about those 
first poems of hers, something al- 
most painfully young and patheti- 
cally courageous. She was, one 
felt, the voice of her generation, the 
singer of a brave new world, so im- 
patient of smugness and sentimen- 
tality that she must for a time be 
a little shrill. The shrillness itself 
was often obviously deliberate, a 
screen for tears, and it was con- 
doned by reason of her technical 
skill, her genuine lyric gift. 

But in this volume she is still 
shrill and, alas, she is no longer 
young. Her mastery of form is 
still great, but it is no greater, and 
the years seem to have given her 
nothing to say, nothing that she 
did not say in her earliest flippant 
verse. For this reason this re- 
viewer finds it impossible to agree 
with the critic quoted on the jacket 
who calls her “one of the few poets 
of her generation who have con- 
trived to grow.” There is no evi- 
dence of growth here. The effron- 
tery that one smiles at in the young 
is, to say the least, absurd in the 
middle aged. This particular sort 
of daring was never at any time 
synonymous with courage and too 
often it deteriorates into an in- 
credible breach of taste. 

As far as the natural world is 
concerned Miss Millay is the lover 
of beauty she proclaims herself to 
be. The sight of the planet Venus, 
“high in the west alone and burn- 
ing bright,” stirs her to an emo- 
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tional experience that finds expres- 
sion in exquisite verse, but one is 
forced to the conclusion that Miss 
Millay’s experience is not only ex- 
clusively emotional but narrowly 
so. Her gamut is small; she can 
find words for pity, for anger, for 
mockery, but, paradoxical as it may 
seem, she cannot write of love. By 
her own boast, the word has only 
one connotation for her, so that her 
whole poetic output is simply sod- 
den with sex (“almighty Sex,” is 
the phrase she uses). As a conse- 
quence, life as she sings it, is not 
beautiful, man is but “mortal flesh, 
whose place is in the ground” and 
lust is the only name she knows 
for love. What most seriously mars 
her work, however, is the absence 
from it of that depth of thought, 
that intellectual flame, which irradi- 
ates all truly great poetry. It is 
sad, therefore, to look back from 
the vantage point of this book and 
realize the extent to which its au- 
thor has failed to live up to the 
promise of her first, because all 
these years she has been at the 
mercy of her feelings and has 
therefore apparently never had the 
great experiences out of which great 
poetry is made. 

Mr. Belloc, on the other hand, 
has had many of them. He has 
had many that were not great, many 
that were merely amusing, some 
that were not especially poetic, but 
never for an instant has he sup- 
posed them to be other than they 
were. For Mr. Belloc’s poetry is 
written out of a tremendous cer- 
tainty, a pellucid clarity, a pro- 
found grasp and understanding of 
life and the universe. That is the 
basis for his amusement, the rea- 
son for his exuberant satires, his 
rollicking songs. Naturally, he is 
also a skilled craftsman, a master 
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of form, a worshiper, to use his own 
phrase, of “the god of the silver 
bow.” Indeed there is about much 
of his work an almost Greek per- 
fection. Naturally, also, despite 
the intellectual quality of his work, 
it is deeply emotional. He, too, has 
a propensity to anger, finding it 
almost impossible to suffer fools 
gladly. He, too, has a sense of pity, 
that is at a far remove from senti- 
mentality or mere humanitarian- 
ism, as evidenced particularly in 
the sonnet which begins, “Almighty 
God, whose justice like a sun.” As 
for the passion of love, this book 
contains some of the noblest love 
poetry ever written, notably the 
sonnets and the song beginning 
“You Wear the Morning like Your 
Dress.” 

In short, this is the poetry of a 
man who has known the world and 
savored it, who has loved beauty 
but perceived its incompleteness, 
who has loved life but known that 
it could never wholly satisfy his 
heart. His humor is that of a pro- 
foundly serious man, and the vol- 
ume contains more than one indi- 
cation that his faith, robust and 
virile as it is, has been wrested from 
the teeth of doubt. All the finest 
qualities of his work are contained 
in the “Heroic Poem in Praise of 
Wine,” which comes to a magnifi- 
cent conclusion with the supplica- 
tion to Christ, his “Comrade-Com- 
mander”: 

“Let not Your cup desert me in 
the end.” B. M. K. 


The Jacobean Age. By David 
Mathew. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $5.00. 

Dr. Mathew in his Celtic Peoples 
and Renaissance Europe (1933) 
and Catholicism in England, 1535- 
1935 (1936) has already produced 


two remarkable works exemplify- 
ing his vast and exact learning and 
his brilliant style. Now in The 
Jacobean Age, which is to be fol- 
lowed by a study of the Early Caro- 
lines, he again gives proof of gifts 
that make him perhaps the most 
satisfactory of contemporary Eng- 
lish Catholic historians. He shows 
an extraordinary detachment and 
fairness and is completely free 
from any tendency to turn the 
writing of history into polemic, 
something which is all the more 
remarkable when we consider the 
political and religious passions of 
the period he deals with, and the 
fact that he has to counteract a 
mass of false statement and inter- 
pretation on the other side. This 
is historical writing in the Lingard 
rather than the Belloc manner, and 
is all the more valuable on that ac- 
count, for the simple reason that 
it is bound to be taken into serious 
account when more obvious pur- 
poses of propaganda are inevitably 
heavily discounted. 

Where Dr. Mathew excels is in 
lavish and vivid detail, so that often 
in a sentence or two he memorably 
fixes a person or a situation. Thus 
he describes King James’s wife: 
“She was a little self-indulgent; 
fond of her dwarf greyhounds; 
tired; extravagant; rather careless. 
The King might accede to her good 
nature or less frequently to her 
hostility. Politically she never 
counted.” Or again, describing the 
Catholic minority of the reign: “As 
the recusant squires of the south 
and the Midlands gradually aban- 
doned their ancestral faith, they 
each broke a chain of contacts 
among their Catholic tenantry 
which had only been preserved 
through the Mass centers in their 
manors. In the North the Catho- 
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lics were too numerous and inde- 
pendent to suffer serious loss 
through the defection of the privi- 
leged; but it was a defect of the 
Tridentine organization that the 
missioners in Southern England 
should have concentrated so much 
attention on the noble patron and 
have taken such satisfaction in the 
conversion of the generosi.” 
Things like this—and they 
abound—are admirable. But Dr. 
Mathew is somewhat deficient in 
ability to integrate his mass of ma- 
terial or to arrange it in an entirely 
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JEwisH ProspteEM: A _ Christian 
Looks at the Jewish Question. By 
Jacques Maritain (New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $1.00). 

The Refugee in the United States. 
By Harold Fields (New York: Ox- 
ford University Press. $2.50). 


Race. By Louis L. Snyder (New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
$3.00). 


Chosen Races. By Margaret Soth- 
ern (New York: Sheed & Ward. 
$2.50). 

I Married a Jew. Anonymous 
(New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$1.00). 

Our Foreign Born Citizens. By 
Annie E. S. Beard (New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co. $2.50). 

An English writer, quoted in 
The Catholic Mind, wrote recently, 
“Having examined the case for anti- 
Semitism in its economic, political, 
cultural, religious, and racial as- 
pects, we are forced to the conclu- 
sion that there is nothing of value 
in it.” Nevertheless, anti-Semitism 
continues to be not only a subject 
of controversy, but a factor of grave 
import in contemporary political 
and religious life. The books named 
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satisfactory pattern. For this rea- 
son he occasionally gets entangled 
in his wealth of detail; then the 
story drags. If only he had stronger 
narrative gifts he would be among 
the great English historians. Even 
as it is he must be counted among 
the historians to be reckoned with, 
one that everybody—whether Catho- 
lic or not-——must read for the sake 
of his treatment of aspects of the 
seventeenth century that are almost 
invariably neglected or misrepre- 
sented. 

J. K. M. 
NOTICES 


above may be regarded as samples 
of the almost countless volumes 
dealing with different aspects of 
this question. 

M. Maritain’s essay — developed 
from a lecture delivered both in 
Paris and in New York in 1938— 
affirms that never before in the his- 
tory of the world were the Jews 
persecuted so universally, and 
urges that in the interests of all 
the “civilized community” take hold 
of itself. Mr. Harold Fields has 
published a survey of the life of 
the refugee in this country deal- 
ing chiefly with Russian, German, 
Ukrainian, Greek and Armenian 
groups. He suggests that in the de- 
velopment of a future policy for the 
refugee, it is the humane factors 
which should be first considered. 
Dr. Snyder writes a non-technical 
essay on the subject of race, deal- 
ing particularly with the various 
race-myths—Aryan, Nordic, Gallo- 
Roman, and Anglo-Saxon—and de- 
voting a particular chapter to the 
racial aspects of anti-Semitism. 
Miss Sothern has written a good 
sized novel on the Jewish problem 
as personified in a school teacher 
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of German blood in love with a cul- 
tured, distinguished Jew. The 
anonymous I Married a Jew pur- 
ports to be the story of an Ameri- 
can born girl, daughter of “Aryan 
Germans” and married to a Jew. 
It consists chiefly of conversations in 
the course of which the wife gently 
reminds her husband that the Jews 
themselves — the Winchells, Can- 
tors, and Stephen Wises — have 
been largely responsible for mak- 
ing this country Jew-conscious as 
never before. As a contribution to 
the Americanization movement of 
the day, Annie E. S. Beard’s Our 
Foreign Born Citizens has been re- 
vised and enlarged by her sister 
Frederica Beard, and now includes 
more than forty sketches of nat- 
uralized American citizens, Chris- 
tian and Jewish, who have earned 
distinction in many walks of life, 
beginning with Felix Adler and 
Louis Agassiz and ending with 
Tesla, Theodore Thomas, Einstein, 
Schumann-Heink, Damrosch and 
Van Loon. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT: Be- 
yond Politics. By Christopher Daw- 
son (New York: Sheed & Ward. 
$1.50). Among the more valuable 
discussions of political problems 
which approach the subject from 
the Catholic side, comes Mr. Daw- 
son’s sequel to his earlier small 
book on Religion and the Modern 
State. He faces the question of 
reconciling the current totalitarian 
trend with English traditions of 
liberty and individualism; and he 
finds the only possible solution in 
the application of Catholic prin- 
ciples to social and political life, 
reminding his readers that it is not 
the pronouncements of the Vatican, 
but the reaction of individuals to 
the circumstances of the moment 


for which the troubled world now 
waits. He suggests that we are 
perhaps too much inclined to post- 
pone personal initiative while look- 
ing to the Church to discharge a 
function which is not properly 
hers. To be sure the Church is 
deeply interested in the corporate 
life of the community, yet she is 
not an alternative nor a rival to 
the State, she does not interfere to 
block the process of social change, 
and her teaching does not take the 
place of political ideologies. 
Tradition and Progress. By Ross 
Hoffman (Milwaukee: The Bruce 
Publishing Co. $2.00). In a series 
of twelve essays, Professor Hoffman 
discusses various aspects of the re- 
lation of tradition to progress. His 
fundamental assumption implies 
that it is impossible for ancient 
paganism and modern materialism 
to possess a true philosophy of his- 
tory; and he presents the classic 
tradition of Christianity as the one 
solid, permanent basis of popular 
rights, finding ground for optimism 
in the Catholic revival of the pres- 
ent day with its recognition that 
the Catholic Church “is the main- 
stay of reason, order and justice 
in the secularized and barbarized 
society of European nations.” 
Liberty, Equality and Fraternity. 
By Fulton J. Sheen (New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $2.00). Msgr. 
Sheen, who believes “that justice 
is a better remedy than reaction, 
and that charity is a better solvent 
than revolution,” draws attention 
to the fact that those who most fos- 
ter class hatred are those who are 
most opposed to the Catholic 
Church. He quotes a writer in 
Pravda, “Christian charity which 
means kindness to all, even to one’s 
enemies, is the greatest enemy to 
Communism.” As an appendix the 
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author adds a valuable selected 
bibiliography on Communism, com- 
prising books and periodicals from 
Catholic and non-Catholic authors, 
with a brief comment on each 
entry. 

Thunder Over Europe. By H. 
Gigon, Ph.D. (London: Sands & Co. 
3s. 6d.). From Dr. Gigon comes a 
small volume packed with clear 
definitions and brief discussions, 
by means of which the reader may 
receive fundamental instruction in 
the principles which differentiate 
the Catholic view of the individual 
family and society from the various 
“isms” now afflicting the world. 

Why Not End Poverty? By F. H. 
Drinkwater (London: Burns Oates 
& Washbourne. 3s. 6d.); Money 
and Social Justice (Same Author 
and Publisher. 2s. 6d.). Father 
Drinkwater’s two booklets are con- 
cerned mainly with the question of 
credit. In this “Age of Unlimited 
Plenty and of Unlimited Debt” we 
must, he holds, face the Money-and- 
Credit question, which is ordinarily 
shunned by the daily press, the 
cinema, the wireless and the pro- 
fessional economist. He advances 
the theory that if the Government 
should withdraw from the banks 
and retain for itself the power of 
issuing money and credit, the un- 
derlying causes of our chief social 
evil would be removed. 

The Government of the Soviet 
Union. By Samuel N. Harper (New 
York: D. Van Nostrand Co. $1.25). 
An enormous amount of factual 
information may be found within 
the covers of this small volume 
on the Soviet Union. Objective in 
outlook and scientific in temper, 
to all appearances, it nevertheless 
overlooks some important aspects 
of the problems suggested by the 
great social experiment of our cen- 
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tury. The book is useful so far as 
it goes therefore; but it needs to be 
supplemented. 

What is Communism? By Rev. E. 
Delaye, S.J. (St. Louis: B. Herder 
Book Co. $2.00). By way of com- 
plementary reading to the volume 
just mentioned, the reader might 
make use of a clear little work, 
which will serve as a guide to the 
principles and methods which un- 
derlie the movement known as 
Communism. The first part of Fa- 
ther Delaye’s book is an exposition 
of what the author calls Marxian 
Leninism. The second part out- 
lines the progress of the movement 
in France and introduces the reader 
to the Communist tactics. The 
third, almost a quarter of the book, 
presents documentary evidence in 
the form of authentic texts from the 
words and writings of leading Com- 
munists. 

The Science of World Revolution. 
By Arnold Lunn (New York: Sheed 
& Ward. $3.00). In twenty-two 
chapters filled with interest and 
actuality Mr. Lunn analyzes the 
revolutionary pattern throughout 
the world. Of particular applica- 
tion to an issue acute in these pres- 
ent days, is his comment on the 
pronouncement (of the Trotsky- 
ites) that socialism in Russia has 
been destroyed by Stalin and that 
therefore the blunders and crime 
of the present Soviet government 
should be credited not to socialism 
but to Stalin. Listening to this de- 
fense of the Russian fiasco, we must 
not forget, he says, that Soviet 
Russia is now in a phase through 
which all socialistic revolutions 
seem destined to pass. Mr. Lunn 
illustrates his arguments from five 
revolutions,—three in France (1789, 
1848, 1871), the Bolshevist Revolu- 
tion in Russia, and the Spanish 
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Revolution of 1931 and 1936; and 
his pages will add much to the 
average reader’s knowledge of the 
method and technique of Commu- 
nism. Incidentally, the author con- 
trasts Earl Browder’s view on the 
insignificance of the individual with 
the view of Christianity; and he 
quotes Walter Lippmann insisting 
that it is no accident that the “only 
open challenge to the Totalitarian 
State has come from men of deep 
religious faith.” 

It Is Later Than You Think. By 
Max Lerner (New York: The Viking 
Press. $2.50). In his plea for demo- 
cratic collectivism, Max Lerner 
adds one more to that great num- 
ber of books which insinuate in- 
stead of proclaiming their ultimate 
aims. In other words, the “Democ- 
racy” in behalf of which the au- 
thor writes, is the kind which has 
no fear of Russia, but dreads Na- 
tionalist Spain. When he speaks 
of pressure groups he uses as a 
climax for his argument the state- 
ment that although the present 
Administration in Washington re- 
sisted the mighty corporations and 
the strong Veterans’ bloc, “neither 
the President nor Congress dared 
resist the powerful pressure of the 
Catholic Church on the question of 
lifting the Spanish embargo.” 


PsYCHOLOGY: How To Think 
Straight. By Robert H. Thouless 
(New York: Simon & Schuster. 
$2.00). From a Professor of Psy- 
chology at Glasgow University we 
have an interesting set of chapters 
on the art of straight thinking, an 
earlier work recast for the modern 
American reader. The author ad- 
vocates the substituting of logical 
processes for the much more com- 
mon exercise of emotional activity 
in argument. He gives many pic- 


turesque illustrations from con- 
temporary life, together with a 
number of tests and exercises. The 
book might easily have been made 
both smaller and clearer; but as 
it stands it is practical enough to 
justify author and publisher. 

Self Improvement. By Rudolph 
Allers, M.D., Ph.D. (New York: 
Benziger Bros. $2.50). Professor 
Allers, already well known to 
American readers and now happily 
stationed at the Catholic University 
in Washington, undertakes a scien- 
tific discussion of the ever interest- 
ing question indicated by his title. 
First he speaks of the need and 
the possibility of self improvement, 
then of common difficulties and 
faults, and finally he tells us how 
to help ourselves. His main pur- 
pose is to enable people both to 
see themselves as they are and to 
realize how they may become dif- 
ferent, that is to say, better. He 
says with unmistakable pointed- 
ness that much is gained as soon 
as people come to recognize how 
many of their difficulties are of 
their own making; and in general 
he recommends a more severe view 
of ourselves and a more lenient 
view of our neighbors. As a sec- 
ondary aim he hopes to make clear 
that getting along with one’s neigh- 
bor, doing good work, and attain- 
ing a higher spiritual level, depend 
very much on our recognizing cer- 
tain basic truths about man. The 
recognition of the eternal laws 
throughout the universe may not 
yet imply humility or piety; but it 
is a good beginning. 

Moral Problems of Mental Defect. 
By J. S. Cammack, S.J. (New York: 
Benziger Bros. $2.25). Father Cam- 
mack discusses certain problems 
connected with mental defects, 
postponing for the present the more 
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serious and more involved prob- 
lems of true mental disorder, that 
is to say, insanity. In successive 
chapters he treats of heredity, 
moral imbecility, and the new con- 
cept of moral defect, making use 
of the commonly accepted conclu- 
sions of the best medical and legal 
authorities who have written in 
English. Obviously, the Catholic 
treatment of the question implies 
an adequate knowledge of theology, 
philosophy, medicine and to some 
extent, law. Both in respect of his 
equipment and of his method of 
treatment, the author qualifies. 
Some parts of the book may be too 
technical to engage the interest of 
the untrained reader, but then so 
difficult a subject could not be 
made universally attractive without 
sacrifice of its real value. 


MISCELLANEOUS: The Official 
Catholic Directory for the Year of 
Our Lord 1939 (New York: P. J. Ken- 
edy & Sons. $4.00, $5.00 and $6.00). 
The most indispensable services are 
sometimes those which are most 
taken for granted, so that it is not 
strange that the annual advent of 
a volume which has appeared with- 
out interruption for the past 106 
years and without which Catholic 
editorial and business offices could 
searcely function, should remain 
for a time unheralded. Impatient 
every year until the new issue is in 
our hands, we then relax secure in 
its possession, call down blessings 
on publisher and editor and rest 
well content with the service it 
renders us. Which will hardly sat- 
isfy said publisher and editor! The 
1939 issue of The Official Catholic 
Directory, announcing the death of 
Pope Pius XI. and the election of 
his successor, but otherwise record- 
ing fewer major hierarchical 
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changes than usual, is as handsome 
in format as its predecessors and 
has two valuable additions in an 
index to the Dioceses of the United 
States by states and a more de- 
tailed index to the many subdivi- 
sions of the book. There is also a 
more comprehensive cross index- 
ing of the Religious Orders of 
Women hitherto not listed, and the 
alphabetical list of clergy in the 
United States has been completely 
rechecked and reset. Year by year 
changes of this kind are simplify- 
ing the use of the Directory. Actual 
statistics show an increase all along 
the line except in the number of 
men’s colleges, orphan asylums 
and hospitals. Once again our 
thanks to the House of Kenedy for 
an exceedingly difficult task—how 
difficult only fellow editors know— 
well done. 

Christ’s Image. Foreword by 
Francois Mauriac. Introduction by 
Paul Mornand (New York: French 
and European Publications, Inc. 
$6.00). This is a book to be treas- 
ured by lovers of art, young or old, 
avid for knowledge or possessed of 
its fullness, for in its 125 plates, 
21 of them colored, are finely re- 
produced the paintings and draw- 
ings of artists from the first to the 
present century, who have striven 
to give tangible shape to the Beauty 
that is ever old and ever new. M. 
Mauriac in his short Foreword asks 
and seeks to answer the question 
“What Was the Beauty of Jesus?”, 
musing with the psychological in- 
sight that is his, on the apparent 
contradiction that Christ’s was a 
beauty that dazzled certain eyes 
and escaped others. M. Mornand’s 
Introduction, in which he traces 
the evolution of the religious and 
aesthetic sense exemplified in these 
pictures, proclaims him the his- 
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torian, the philosopher, the writer, 
the teacher as well as the art critic 
with a sense of enduring values. 
Into its few pages is compressed a 
wealth of knowledge. Seldom have 
we read more searching or more 
illuminating comment; in a pene- 
trating phrase he depicts a whole 
century. The first in the French 
Library of Fine Arts edited by 
Pierre Tisné, this volume sets a 
standard that it will be difficult to 
uphold. 

Ciné-Sports Library. By Dean B. 
Cromwell and E. C. Hayes. Books 
I.-X. (Indianapolis: International 
Sports, Inc. $1.00 each). Athletic 
coaches, school principals, librari- 
ans, and the whole world of boys— 


also girls interested in athletics— 
will seize upon the newly issued 
booklets of the Ciné-Sports Library. 
They are what is known as “Flip- 
books”—the name given to little 
volumes put together in such a way 
that by flipping the pages from 
cover to cover one gets a moving 
picture effect, in this case, of cham- 
pion athletes performing their 
specialties. In addition, the books 
contain much information on diet, 
training schedules, medical consid- 
erations, care of injuries and the 
like. Track and field athletics are 
completely covered in Books I. to 
X. and other forms of sport will be 
treated in like fashion in further 
numbers now being planned. 
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